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The Oregon Small Schools Program, (an Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title III project) held a week-long institute 
in the summer of 197 2 to demonstrate how construction can be 
individualized even with a large class load by organizing the 
curriculum and schedule so everyone can work at his own pace on 
meaningful projects. Given in this report are the major and 
concurrent presentations of the institute. Some of the major 
presentations dealt with topics such as the real challenge of 
individualized instruction, process learning, education in a changing 
world, new high school graduation requirements, and the input for 
planning. Some of the concurrent presentations given were on such 
topics as individualizing instruction in a small elementary school; 
individualized learning in practice; individualizing and humanizing 
science; the teacher's role in an individualized home economics 
program; scheduling and administrative organization; the 
retrieval-dissemination center; counseling in a small high school; 
individualized instruction in subjects such as language arts, 
mathematics, vocational business, and music; and scheduling for the 
improvement of instruction. A comprehensive account of the long-range 
plan for individualizing instruction in Oregon small schools is also 
given. (NQ) 
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Bib 1972 suniner institute Steps Toward Greater todividualizing was 
ths biggest ever^ and many felt it was the best of the Oregon anall 
Schools Program iaistitutes. Our final enrollitent figure v«s 450/ and 
irore than 200 lived on canpus. Attendance the first day exceeded 500^ 
necessitating a last minute change of location for the morning general 
session \it\ich vms held at South Salem High School auditorium. 

Jim Hargis, institute leader; the institute team, Jerry Martin, Chuck 
Barber, Herb Nicholscai, and John Fessant; and the consultants vto made 
najor and subject-centered presentaticms all did an outstanding jc^. 
Ihey made the institute an exciting ;vorkshop. 

Ife found that instruction can be individualized even with a large 
class load by organizing the curriculxsn and schedule so everyone can 
work at his own pace on meaningful projects. Our participants worked 
through multi-media learning packages on the elements of individualized 
instruction or contracted to work on a specific project v^ch would 
more adequately fill thedLr needs. 

It was, indeed, a week of interesting and exciting eoqperiences for 
participants, consultants, and OSSP staff. Ultiirately, the stoients 
in Oregon small schools will be the benefactors. 

In a way, the 1972 suniner institute vas a crowning culmination to 
the six years of the Oregon Small Schools Program. Prior institutes 
had acquainted small school personnel with new and innovative think- 
ing in jurriculum, methodology, and administrative organization, a 
rich background for individualizing instructicai. Over the years, 
many of these ideas had been introduced into our small schools, usually 
on an individualized basis rather than district-wide. A situation 
had develc^)ed sonevAiat similar to that in the Ettperor without Any 
Clothes story of Itowan Stutz, keynote speaker. Ohe institute truly 
climaxed the preplanning, preassessment, planning phases of the St^s 
Toward Greater Ixviividualizing , a long-range plan for district indi- 
vidualizing, carried on during 1971-72. May the good work so begun 
continue diaring 1972-73 in further planning and implementation. 

It is our IxypB that this report will prove a useful reference tool 
for Oregon small school administrators and teachers as they continue 
their activities toward district-vdde individualized instruction. 
Although many pages are devoted to the major and concurrent presen- 
tations of the Institute, there is also a comprehensive account of 
the long-range plan for individualizing instruction in Oregon anall 
schools. 
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The Oregon Sknall Schools Program staff are ready and willix^ to assist 
participating schools in their attetipts at individualiziiig instruction 
locally during this last year of the current ESEA grant. 




Donald F. Miller, Director 
Oregon Staall Schools Program 
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THE REAL CHALLEhlGE 



I want to thank all of you for caning. I am delighted that you 
vgould take your tine to cone and spend this week together. This 
certainly speaks well of your professionalism, your desire to help 
move the schooling process a few miles up the road in Oregon. I do 
think it is moving; many of you are helping to lead the way. And I 
want to thank Don and Barbara Miller for their leadership in the small 
schools project. They work so hard and so well behixxJ the scenes. 
I think this is the firs± time, publicly, I have had an c^jportunity 
to say, "Thank you, Don, for your work. Vfe really appreciate it." 

I think sometimes my position is a bit misiarder stood in relation 
to small schools. I have long been a supporter of them and could show 
you a few battle scars to prove it. Vfe need more school district 
consolidation in the state. position in this regard is often mis- 
understood because I also think schcol districts can get too large. 
If it were left to me, alone, I would probably split the Portland 
school district into three or four school districts. But I also think 
a district can be too small as a management tmit. My position has 
always been that we need small learning units and small schools, but 
we don't necessarily need small school districts as such. I have 
never deviated from this position. There is a lot of difference be- 
tween a small school and a arall school district. 

I am trying to resolve the schcx>l fir^ce problem, not alone, but 
with your help and the help of a lot of other pec^le because I think 
it's the most pressing governmental issue facing us in Oregon. I 
have come to the conclusion that we really cannot resolve it as long 
as we have 340 school districts, school management units; 29 inter- 
mediate lanits; and 7 different kirxis of school districts. This com- 
plexity, when we rely upon property taxes as ovx financial base, makes 
an almost insolvable problem. 

This morning, we have 39 school districts that still do not have a 
tax levy to balance their budget. Thirty-nine school districts still 
(in the middle of June) do not know how long their next school year 
will be. Each year this situation gets worse. Last year it was 
October 1 before all school districts were able to get a tax levy to 
operate their schools. There is no question in my mind that this is 
a miserable way to operate any kind of system. I cannot believe that 
the public really \^ts it; I cannot believe that it does any good 
for anyone—younq people, particularly, and the teachina-leamina 
process in particular. 

And so, at the top of the priority list, as far as I am concerned, 
is the resolution of the school finance problem in the 1973 legis- 
lative session. I think it is absolutely essential that we find a 
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better way. I am happy to report this noming that a number of groips 
are working on this problem. Business, industry, labor, and citizens 
cdl across the state r-xjc '"'7-e the inportanoe of this issue. I am 
confident and pptir i » • we can resolve it with your help. 

Not only must we resolve the school finance dil€njna~anyaie v*)0 
thinks it is not going to take more money to operate schools is only 
kidding himself — but we also mast do v*iat you are doing this week: 
lode at hc^ we can infpro^e. 

I have a nanning corresfpondence with a number of people in the state, 
and I have one particular correspondent that I vsLiue. This is a man 
by the name of Giles French. Vfell, Giles has long been an ardent 
critic of the schooling process of the state. He was a legislator for 
a number of years. He is in his eighties new, and he has the most 
pungent tongue of any man I have ever kncwn. I admire this man, but 
I do net alv^ys agree with him. My last letter from Giles came just 
a few days ago and I want to share it with you. 

Veax Dalai 

VutQAdcLy I cuUmdzd tkt tlghth meetoig tko. maJU ^chool6 
at SooAdman diAtoXoxL by Von and BoAboJui HUZeA. I had und€A- 
6tood that it u«a6 tjo be 6omztlUng like, a hmUjUi mzzting httd 
KQ^czntly at PmdleXon tv^e/te -t/ie mplfmAJt m on lugh 6CLhool6. 
Tku one conaoAn^d JUUdii mostly voWi elmonta/iy 4c/ioo£6. 

M{/ pKuent fiQjxttioYi aj> that I Kzctivzd a pKolminoAy undeA- 
standing oi u}hat my be mjong 4>ahool&: it mwLt fae tojackoJi 
tJuiininQ. 

you knou) that almost any occence can fae undeMtood by an 
avoJiaqt mind ii tht nommclatuAZ i^ zlAmmtzd; thoAz l6 not 
much Oj( a my^teAy in tkt clxu^iiication o^ Kocks, noK tha kqjuom 
thoAtioKt, li you th^u) amy tkz Latin nomeA. Mo6t o^ the. £e6- 
4on6 Oj( p6ifchology via knom to miJUUou oi gHjondtnothe/u and 
in much ^impioA and o^tcn moKC undoMtandablc toJim than phjo- 
^U6ou uAe. In otheA u)0Ad6 human knot/)icdgc need not be that 
coniu&ed. 

It i6 the, p^o^e/i6ou that have contused ieoAning and made it 
^eoA^ul. It i^n^t 60 bad a6 it i6 made to appeoA. Wo mndeA 
chWiAen Kcbel. hlot at the. leaAning; at tiiz nomcnclatuAc. 

So education ha^ become a 6oht o^ p^eudo-^^cience voith a nomen- 
clatuAe that ^epel6. The young men and mmen tjoho oAe phacticing 
the oAt (I doubt i^ iX i^ a 4cu,ence) knovo that theAe i^ a lot oi 
hokm about it, hokum that ha^ nothing to do uoith the job o^ 
iacing a ^.oom^ul o^ kids and tAying tjo ixnpnjove tkeJJi knouoledge. 

Apparently the latent bit o^ nomenclatuAe l6 Individualizing. 
VouA M^. HaAglb repeated the mn.d oveA and oveA by my o^ video- 
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tapQ.. I|5 theJiz wa6 anything netc in it, I am way a/iead the 
cla^6, u)liich should not be Piua. I a6feed an zxpthA^anczd to^achzh. 
ii It wa^ VwiZ that ^omz taachoJib 6tood up and talkad day a^toA 
day {^ithoixt noting that 4ome boy6 might be behind ii\ thoAA under- 
standing, and she said it sometunu u;a6 tKue. HoAgis voaxJlA say 
they weAe not Individualizing. Ij{ such teaeheM there be, tliOAe 
should be some my OjJ etiminating thm i/oithout causing the teacheM* 
union to go into battle. 

Sea)is ago we \XiVie told it \Kas necessary to have a graded school 
to properly educate our chUld/ien; now we are being told that we 
must have an Individualized school much akin to the old one-room 
school in the matter OjJ personal attention to backwa/id Johnies. 

Now I stahted school where all (ught gradu {maybe one or two 
missing) were taaglit by one teacher, who, incidentally had just 
{^inlSihed the eighthgrade. I learned enough to enteA the graded 
school when we moved to town. I rmmber no sense o{^ deprival 
in either. What I am leading up to is to say that graded school 
or Individualizing oAe not the important classi{^ication: it is 
the tzacher tlvxt is ifnportant. 

Oregon may need a program o{^ teacher etimination or we will be 
saddled with a nm teacher program o^ specAjoJi teachexs ^or Ihr. 
HaAQis^s Johnny who should have failed sixth-grade arithmetic. 

The teach^A^, neoAly all young and so jJoA as I could observe 
all atte^vtive, listened with the dedizution that they had to show 
evidence to pass teacher training. \nd privately they were scorn- 
ful. Vo you eveA amke at flight with the au){^ul thought that 
rzally, after all, the/te is nothing much ifnportant in all edu- 
cation but the classroom teache/i; that all the nomenclatu/te, all 
the training class u a/ie serving little purpose. If you have 
good teucheu, you have a good school and that even the best 
county and state administrations can add tittle other than per- 
haps scAeening out the bad teachers. But maybe such doubts never 
oAise. I rmmber what Horace Mann said about schools: "the 
but school is a teache/i on one end of a log with a pupil on the 
other." 

There should be some way to get teachers to pay attention to 
Johnny* s slownus in sixth-grade oAitlmetic without coining neu' 
words to add to an already surplus of nomenclature. Jndivid- 
ualizing--all seven syllable of it--a whole mouthful, and all 
I gatheAed that it meant is good teaching. So we had our lesson. 



I would have liked to have sat in on a susion more pointed 
towoAd high schools. If the Pendleton session was correctly 
reported, we are now in the prccus of giving the final blow to 
the Boston Latin School. Jf you can*t lick *m, join * m} if 



you can^t texick \johat thzy^d ought to fenow, glvz a diploma 
ioK i^hat thzy aOioxidy know. WoZl, gov^mtyit doz6 a lot o^ that. 
But it maku an MoA HjothoA 4>ad. 

Incidentally thz MilZoM iJOoAz tHicxZYit. 

Gilu 

I do agree with Giles* I think that he has touched on the crucial 
issues, especially on one, I hope we never forget it, that is crucial, 
a part of the teaching-learning process of the teacher. That is v*iat 
it is all about, the teaching-learning process. That is my dedication, 
and I am sure that it is your dedication. That is vrfiat this week is 
all about. 

We have pointed out to many schools of all sizes in this state the 
many things they can learn fron this project, fran your work, and 
your efforts. I hope that at the end of this week, we can have much 
that we can validate and disseminate to other schools and schcx)l dis- 
tricts of all sizes that will iitprove the teaching-learning processes. 
That is vrtiat it is all about— the student and the teacher—and that 
is v*iat individualizing really means. 

The only problem with Giles, and he has over siitplified it, is that 
it is just not that easy. You and I know it is iK>t that easy— to try 
to meet the needs of all the kids of all the people amidst all their 
diversity. That is the real challenge. Thank you for taking on the 
task. I look forward to your work. 
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"BUT THE EMPEROR HAS NOTHING ONI 



Romn Stuutz, Nonth)z6t Regional Education LaboHotoKy 



As you probably knav, I now work with a fine groxip of pec^le at the 
Northwsst Regional Education Laboratory in Portland. We are vgorking 
on oiar curriculum for teacher developnent strategies. (I hope that 
there will be sate moments today v*ien you can chat with the Northwest 
Ptegional Lab people vrtio are here.) We are working on the development 
of sane products that are meant to help you do your thing as you begin 
to individualize or continue to individualize instruction. We need 
as much feedback fron the field as we can get. You will be discuss- 
ing, throughout the v^eek, next steps toward greater individualizatiai. 
We would like our development work to effectively support that goal. 
I've chosen to entitle tliis keynote address, "But the Qrperor Has 
Nothing Ciil" or "What Will the Elrperor Wear Next Year?" or you can 
choose your own title if you care to. 

You will recall a veil-known Hans Christian Anderson fairy tale 
that tells of an enperor vA\o was so fond of his new clothes that he 
spent all his money on them. His favorite activity was walking in 
the park showing off his latest costunre. He had a different one for 
every hour of every day. But one day, two swindlers came to the great 
city in v*uch the enperor lived. They told everyone that they were 
v^avers and knew how to v^save the most beautiful cloth in the world. 

"The colors and patterns of the cloth," they said, "were most deli- 
cate. The cloth had a mystical quality about it; the material would 
seem invisible to those who were either unsuited to the office that 
they held or very stupid." 

When the Emperor heard about this wonderful cloth, he gave the 
swindlers a great sum of money to v^ve for him sane of the beautiful 
fabric and to make for him a costume fron it. 

So the weavers set tip their two loons in a place in the palace that 
had been designated for them. They pretended that they were very busy 
with their loons. Fron time to time, the Elnperor sent sane of his 
loyal ministers to inspect their progress. Each one, upon viewing 
the empty loons of the busy weavers thought, "'Merciful heavens,' 
can I be that stupid? I can't see anything." But when urged by the 
swindling v^avers, they covered their assumed stupidity with a report 
to the Brperor that the material was exquisite and the colors and 
designs most imusual. 

The reports grew increasingly glowing. Finally, the Enperor him- 
self decided to pay a visit to the weavers. Accotpanied by a group 
of special courtiers, among them those v*kd had already seen the ima- 
ginary cloth, he went to call upon the two weavers with their hands 
busily at work in the enpty air above the loons. 



"Isn't it itagnificent?" cried the loyal officials who had been 
there before. 

"Look at the anazing patterns, your Majesty, axid the colors." 

"What can this mean?" thought the Enperor. "I see nothing at all. 
It's terrible, I a fool? Am I unfit to be an Elr^^eror? Nothing 
more dreadful could happen to me." But at last, he said, "It is 
handsane indeed. We approvre," and he gazed at the enpty loans. He 
too vmld not admit that the cloth vas not there. 

As you knew, the v^avers continued their pretense even to cutting 
and stitching the garments for the Emperor. The widely proclaimed 
day arrived when the aperor would appear in the park with his new 
costume. Can you imagine the Elnperor walking forth in his under- 
clothes, the chamberlains holding high the imaginary train, and all 
walking under a splendid canopy? 

The people cried from the streets and the windows, "Behold our 
Eliperor. How wonderful and beautiful his clothes. See the royal 
train." No one would say that he could not see the new clothes for 
that would have meant that he was lanfit for his office, or that he 
was stupid. 

Suddenly a little child cried out, "But he has nothing on I" 

Apparently, in that particular city, on that day, they had not 
stopped listening to their children, for soon everyone was crying, 
"The Biperor has nothing on." And v*iat of the Eirperor? Vfell, he 
behaved rather typically for a leader caught in a farce. He trembled 
for he knew that they spoke the truth. 

He told himself, "The procession cannot stop now. I cannot let the 
people know how easily I have been duped. " So he walked on more 
proudly than before, and the chamberlains followed holding high the 
train which was not there. 

What possible relationship could this story have to individualiza- 
tion of instruction? Let me suggest that, sonetimes, the individual- 
ization practices that engage in have about as much substance as 
the Enperor 's clothes and are employed because they make us appear 
up-to-^te and fit for our calling as educators. At times the chil- 
dren that are serving and the patrons to v*an the schools belong 
shout to us, "But the Btperor has nothing on." 

Sonetimes vAien they do, we act like the Hans Christian Anderson 
enperor. We walk on down the street in seeming pride knowing they are 
right, but we lack the courage to admit that have been duped. 
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Your willingness to give up a week of your surtiner to attend this 
institute is cx)nvincing evidence that you are among those who are 
not blind to the need for iitproved learning of^rtunities for our 
youngsters, ffor are you satisfied all the tine with the way things 
look. Such a great turnout is certainly a testimony of the group's 
connititiBnt to the iitprovement of learning opportunities for rural 
students. 

Your rural school irtproveroent methods within the smll schools 
project have ertphasized the individualization of instruction. I 
think it is very appropriate that they should for it is generally 
agreed by rural education analysts that the most limiting feature 
of small rural schools , as they traditionally operate, is too much 
imitation of their large urban counterparts and a lack of alterna- 
tives aix3 options in learning opportunities available to youngsters. 
Because so much of your efforts over the years has been aimed at 
individualization of instruction, and because this institute program 
is devoted entirely to greater individualizing, I thought it vould 
be appropriate to begin our veek's vork tc^jether in the analysis of 
sane efforts to individualize, to assess the qualities fron vAiich 
they are fashioned, and to see if we can learn sane lessons that will 
help us tailor even better wardrobes of individualization processes — 
so our Qiperor can stand the scrutiny of both students and public. 

As 1 look at past attenpts to achieve individualization of teaching, 
I find they generally rest upon the assunption tliat there exists at 
any given educational level a sixth body of subject matter vMch is 
worth learning. Some pupils learn the prescribed content rapidly, 
others learn it more slowly. The teacher's major preoocipation has 
been with the rate of learning, how much, and how fast. As early as 
1916, psychologist Teman suggested a need for differentiated courses 
of study to permit each student to progress at a rate normal for him, 
v*>ether that rate be rapid or slow. He proposed to teachers that 
they measure out the work for each child in proportion to his mental 
abilities. As might have been expected, attention soon focused upon 
the extremes of giftedness and slow learning, a consequence vAiich 
still renains. 

In their 1925 yearbook, the Department of Siperintendents of the 
National Educatiai Association recatmended that the general core of 
subject matter v^iich should prevail throughout the nation for the 
first six grades be modified in content and time allocation to pro- 
vide for individual and camiunity differences. MeanvMle, a curricu- 
lum authority in the 1920 ' s advocated determining curriculum for the 
brightest pupil first/, then modifying it for the average group, and 
simplifying it for the slow ones. A 1932 national survey of secondary 
education revealed that in more than 11,000 high schools individual 
differences were being cared for chiefly by genius grouping, unit 
assignments, and problem and project teaching methods. 
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A few years later, ability grouping was found the camonest methDd 
of attempted individualization of instruction. In addition, schools 
were adjusting their courses of study to the needs of slow and rapid 
learners. They were preparing special courses of study for retarded 
children, developing reniedial programs, using autoinstructional mate- 
rials in the form of workbooks and individual assignment sheets. 
Hbv^ver, the activity program of the same era, tended to di scour a^ 
ability grouping prototing the idea that each pipil should be per- 
mitted to contribute to a heterogeneous group according to his abili- 
ties and interests. 

Since 1930, the rate of leaaming has continued to be of central 
interest to persc«is advocating various plans for individualizing 
instruction. Most of today's efforts to individualize instruction 
in our rural schools have been aimed at standard content mastery and 
socialization through self -pacing, differentiated materials, cptional 
paths, hcmogeneous grouping, flexible scheduling, and individual help 
vAiich often had seme success in providing higher levels of mastery 
seme students. 

Many students have been brought up to grade level in reading and 
arithnetic. Students with unique language problems have been given 
special attention. . Through the use of behavior modification tech- 
niques, many students vihose antisocial behavior was interfering with 
their learning have been helped to become better adjusted to the 
school environment. Bright students have been helped to reach edu- 
cation objectives sooner* To achieve education objectives, remedial 
instruction has been arranged for slow students. Ccropensatory edu- 
cation has been prescribed for those vtose backgrounds seem to poorly 
equip them for success in school. These are all strategies of the 
general movement to individualize instruction for mastery and social- 
ization. 

Benjamin Blocm said a few years ago that it is entirfdy feasible to 
expect 90 per cent of all students to reach criterion level in any 
educational objective by doing four things: (1) providing clarity 
of cues for students, (2) varying the amount of practice and partic- 
ipation to individual students, (3) fitting the frequency and inten- 
sity of reinforcement to individual differences, and (4) varying the 
time available for learning. 

This enphasis upon mastery and socialization is being dramatically 
reinforced today by the new stress being placed upon performance 
criteria, behavioral objectives. Accountability, the new model for 
educational planning, has efficiency as its guiding principal. 
Ctojectives are predetermined, the program is developed to meet the 
objectives, and curriculum and instruction are evaluated on how t ^ 
objectives are met. The selection of objectives is strongly biased 
in the direction of easily replicable, highly qualifiable, readily 
describable often ambiguous, statements. However, it is becoming 
increasingly obvious and challenging to edix:ators, students, and 
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citizens throughout the country that there is more to education than 
mastery of standard content and the pursuit of standardizing objec- 
tives. 

Learning is personal. Unstandardized hunian diversity is a quality 
to be esteemed, not regretted. Variability and individuality should 
be nurtured, not suppressed. Uhquesticmably/ increased individual 
responsibility, connitment, and social cotpetence are needed in our 
society. In a free society, this is best accorplished v*ien the mattoers 
of that society discover, develop, and release their individual and 
unique potential. 

When diversity rather than conformity becomes the organizing prin- 
cipal of individualized instruction, and v*ien self-actualization 
rather than socialization becomes the thing, we are faced with quite 
a different set of issues and challenges. The viiole question of 
educational objectives takes on an entirely different light. We are 
forced to the painful realization that the objectives of education 
are necessarily general, that they are idiosyncratic, and they are 
alterable. We are forced to recognize that children have goals of 
their own and that the satisfying pursuit of these individual and 
diverse goals is the real essence of individualized learning. 

May I therefore suggest that the next step toward individualization 
of instruction in small rural schools of Oregon, most appropriately, 
be directed to accepting those conditions and making those arrange- 
ments that will allow individuals and/or anall grovps of students to 
pursue objectives that are important to them, that square with their 
values, that recognize diverse life styles, that express and value 
cultural differences, and that aocoimodate their unique and varied 
empirical backgrounds* 

However, diversity of schools, curriculums, teaching, organization, 
and objectives must not mean a lack of purpose, a lack of organization. 
Diverse plans can coexist, alternative curriculums can operate side 
by side, divergent outlooks can be shared and be characteristic of 
the same society and still retain the vital pride of each one's 
differences. Diversity looks to the kind of ideal expressed by Louis 
Adamic and others who saw in Anerica not a bland melting pot in v*iich 
one's identity was lost to the larger society, but a nation in vsMch 
the identity of individuals and groups would be encouraged and pre- 
served for the benefit of all. Our rural schools can respond to this 
ideal by individualizing learning and instruction. 

Such a humane approach to educaticn will place seme demanding require- 
ments upon the curriculum, vpon teacher competencies, and upon opera- 
ting procedures in the rural school. The curriculum must allow stu- 
dents to pursue goals that are inportant to them and to efficiently 
learn vAxat is needed to acconplish these goals. Teachers must be 
capable of providing help that increases the learner's caimitment to 
his task, and physically, adequate resources, freedom of movement. 
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and a pleasant vorking environment must be provided. Such a school 
vould have a program of instruction that engages students productively 
and independently in the systanatic and sequential development of 
important behavioral competencies. 

Such cotpetencies v^uld include abilities to make decisions based 
upon previous experiences of himself and others # to anticipate conse- 
quences of alternative ways of behaving, to execute decisions, and to 
perceive the consequences of iv.s own activities. These ccnpetencies 
vould enable rural young people to act positively, purposefully, and 
consistently with their personal goals as they become ccmpetent crafts- 
men in building their cmti lives. 

I've prepared a two-page handout (see pages 14-15 ) vAdch deals with 
a curriculum that engages a student in learning tasks iirportant to 
him. It mentions instructional materials vAiich cillow the student to 
productively pursue a wide range of want-satisfying activities. It 
speaks of teachers who competently use techniques for influencing 
learner engagement in tasks. It mentions an expropriate physical 
setting v4iich permits flexibility in organizatirml patterns and facil- 
itates student movement. It deals with a wrking climate marked by 
good personal relationships, with management systems, and with verbal 
interaction patterns that need to exist beta^aen teachers and students, 
and among students. Unfortunately, many of these conditions for self- 
actualizing educational opportunities do not exist in our small naral 
schools, if in fact they exist anywhere. 

The rigid program vMch fails to tate into account wide diversity 
in student backgrounds, interests, and needs; the standard curriculum 
which is inajprc^riately patterned after the larger urban and :5uburban 
schools; the paucity of appropriate instructional materials make it 
difi'icult to initiate the kinds of arrangements required for greater 
individualization. There exists, therefore, a critical need for a 
major development effort that will provide a model and the material 
for the kiixis of curriculm called for, training materials and activ- 
ities for helping teachers and administrators acquire seme iitportant 
new coipetencies, and organizational patterns for rural schools that 
facilitate student movement, encourage the use of oannunity resources, 
accatinodate individtaal differences, and nurture human diversity. These 
are seme of the changes that need to occur if your next steps toward 
greater individualization are in the direction of individualized self- 
actualization. 

Equally important as the changes that must be made, are the strate- 
gies that must be enployed in making these changes. Analysis of our 
past attenpts to iitprove naral education reveal that many excellent 
innovations have had a short life and seldom outlasted their chief 
advocate for tMO main reasons: (1) the changes v^re piecemeal or just 
add-ons; (2) very few people were involved in the decisions to make 
the change. So it is critically iitportant, as you take the next steps 
toward greater individualization, that you give serious attention to 
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the strategies of change that you employ. 

Let me suggest three strategies, not alternatives, vrtiich together 
make up an overall strategy for rural school iirprovement. First, a 
oamiunity involvement strategy that gets citizens involved in a syste- 
matic process of problem solving, engages them in identifying and 
analyzing problems, searching for alternative solutions, and planning 
new school programs designed to implement their solutions. Second, 
a staff involvement strategy that engages the staff in systematic 
processes in solving problems related to the c^^eration of the school, 
organizes the staff into inquiry teams around clusters of decision'^, 
and places them on teams with citizen and student representatives • 
Third, a support agency strategy that trains the state education agency 
and intermediate district personnel in skills for helping local schools 
and school districts which engage in problem solving. These, then are 
my suggestions for next steps toward greater individualizing. First, 
a search for and/or the development of practices and materials that 
will enable students to engage in learning tasks that nurture diver- 
sity and build decision making coipetencies as they pursue goals that 
are iirportant to them, and secondly, the utilization of changed strate- 
gies by involving citizens, educators and students in deciding together 
v4iat improvenents need to be made and how to implement them, and there- 
by developing a sense of ownership and coimitment that will bring life 
to promising new practices. 

It is to the develcpnent of the educaticxial products needed for 
these times, our next steps tcward the iitprovement of rural education, 
that the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory is carmitted for the 
next five years. So as you take steps in individualizing instruction 
away fran an enphasis on mastery and socialization toward self-actual- 
ization and cotpetence in decision making, and as you enploy strate- 
gies that point toward greater involvement and participatory decision 
making, we will be proud to become your colleagues in this challenging 
and exciting endeavor. 

Perhaps as you approach this task, it will become monumental to you. 
^member there are seme excellent resource people at this conference 
are willing to help, and that you can talk to. If perchance you 
want to talk to us, you will find have attentive ears, understand- 
ing hearts, and willing hands. Vfe don't profess ability to perform 
miracles, but we have great confidence that together, a development 
laboratory and creative practitioners, will have coipetencies 
to bring about learning opportunities for rxiral students that will 
be clearly visible to the students engaged in learning and the citizens 
vdio pay for them. 

About all I can say at this mcment then would be, "Try it, you'll 
like it." Well, you are going to try it, and you are going to like 
it, and you are going to bring forth great innovative practices as 
you take the next steps toward individualizing instruction. 
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1 . A curriculum that engages a student in learning tasks in which— 

• He is trying to do sonething he wants to do. 

• He inakes real adjustive responses and movements. 

• The consequences of his responses affect him. 

• He perceives the effects. 

• The effects reinforce or ircdify his conceptual and motor 
patterns. 

2. Instructional materials which — 

• Mlow students to productively pursue a wide range of want- 
satisfying activies. 

• Are in the form of srall modular units that have c^tured 
in intellectually honest ways the phenonena of man's inter- 
actions with his environment. 

• VJill acccmrodate differences in cognitive style and cotpetence. 

• Permit stxadents to obtain needed ccnpetencies and instru- 
mental concepts. 

• Are adaptable to alirost any sequencing that is appropriate 
to the needs of individual children (Resnick; 1971) . 

3. Teachers vdx) conpetently use techniques for influencing learner 
engagonents in these tasks (Wbodruf f , 1971) . These techniques— 

• Emanate largely frcm the task in v4iich the student is 
engaged and reinforce responsible behavior. 

• Elicit perception, concept formation, choice of responses, 
execution of responses, and perceptiai of response conse- 
quences. 

o Keep the student's attention on his task and not on the 
teacher. 

• Keep information dispensing and direct control to a minimum. 
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4. An ^>propriate physical setting v*uch — 

• Permits flexible organizational patterns. 

• Facilitates student movement to specialized work stations^ 
useful resources/ and into the real world of the cotmunity 
and out-of-doors. 

• Provides a variety of specialized work settings. 

• Is aesthetically stimulating. 

5. A wrking climate marked by — 

• Good personal relatiais. 

• Obvious teacher cortnitinent to the work. 

• Diagnostic and remedial attention to students as needed. 

• ReinforceaiBnt of productive behaviors. 

6. Verbal interaction betv>^een teachers and students and among 
students in which — 

• Students do most of the talking. 

• The talk is about things they understand. 

• Verbal data and information are kept subordinate to concepts 
and limited to those that are useful in behavior. 

7. An information management system which — 

• Provides students with information they need to locate and 
retrieve learning resources that are appropriate to their 
goals. 

• Provides teachers with information about each student aixJ the 
progress he is making toward achieving the goals he has set. 

• Provides students with information about how well they are 
doing in developing the corpetencies to which they aspire. 
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PAMEL RESPONSE TO THE AUVIENCE ON mVAV 



Vk. Void PoAnM, SupivUnt^ndtnt Public In^tAacXion 
Romn Stutz, NoKthwut R^giomZ Eduaation iabonaton,tj 
Jame^ HoaqJlm, Statt VdpoAimdYvt Educcution, In^tUuto, L^adoA 
Von HiLiz/i, Oregon SmaZl SchooU Pfuognam, Vantt ^^odoAotoK 

Will there be an Interest area oonsultant available in physical 
education? 

MTTjpR ; vfe do not have a specific person assigned to physical edu- 
cation. In our preregistration, there are very few physical education 
people. We do have Bob Sauter here from Lost River v*x) wrked with 
physical education people last year on the contract method. We also 
have sane other people here with vton I can put you in touch. 

Are behavioral objectives really on the way out? Is tJhere a next 
step? The way things are going^ we will only get to step three on 
objectives before the next idea is pushed . 

HARGIS ; I would like to give you briefly a little of philosophy. 
I believe that the American system is based upon achieving to a cer- 
tain point an3 then looking for a new horizon. We look at things 
such as team teaching, and a lot of people feel that team teaching 
was scmething that came along a few years back and is no longer with 
us (I v^Duld have to disagree with this) . We have such tlungs as team 
teaching, and a lot of pecple feel that team teaching wp.3 sonething 
that came along a few years back and is no longer with us (I would 
have to disagree with this) . We have such things as team teaching^ 
as differentiated staffing — many concepts of this type — which we 
pushed for awhile. Then it appears that we backed off ana forgot 
them. This is not so. 

I believe that behavioral objectives are here to stay. Whether 
we call them behavioral^ performances, or whatever , we are really 
speaking about measuring learner outccmes, getting away fron ertpha- 
sizing teaching and what the teacher will do to emphasizing vAiat the 
learner is to learn. There is a difference. In it^ opinion, behavioral 
objectives are here to stay. They have been around for ten years; 
it is really not until this point that most of us are getting on the 
bandvagon and learning how to like them and, more iitportantly, how 
to use them effectively. 

PARlSfRTiT» ; There is no question in my mind that other good teachers 
have been using behavioral objectives for years, so there is nothing 
new about them. I would see the enphasis in this area with us a long 
time because it is related to accountability. 

Accountability, to me, does not mean working harder, it means work- 
ing atiarter. It does not mean more rigidity, it does not mean a 
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lockstep. It just means v^t do we premise to do in education and 
did we deliver on our promises. Hiat may be an oversiitplification, 
but really that is vAiat it means; vAiat do we intend to do, v*iat do 
'we promise to deliver, and then how well did vge deliver? Did we do 
vAiat vge said that vge vere going to do? 

I'm talking now about schools and the school system rather than an 
individual classroom. I find a lot of pec^>le v*o ignore one major 
questicMi in the subject of behavioral objectives and accountability, 
vAiD have! alvgays looked, I think, to things measured by outcomes. I 
am not sure that vge have to concentrate only on the things that v^ 
can neasure. At this point in the develc^xnent of the schooling pro- 
cess, idiere are some things that are fairly easy to measure. But 
there are some things that vge cannot measure. 

Ttysre are some good accountability questions in these areas such 
as: Do vge seek the best in people, do vge really? Does this practice 
really bring the best out in our students? Does it bring out the 
best in our teachers and in our teaching staff? I am not sure in ny 
own mind that the vay grade students presently really brings out 
the best in students, or teachers, or administration, or parents. 
I think it is an accountability question vge have to ask ourselves. 
I am not sure how you can really measure that as vge normally think 
of ordinal kinds of measurement. It is measurable in the sense that 

can ask questions. If the Gallop Poll can take 1,500 people across 
the country and decide how some issue is going to be decided vdthin 
a 1 or 2 per cent error of possibility, vge ought to be able to do 
something similar vdth our students. 

HftRGIS : One question that nornally comes up, which a lot of teachers 
ask, is: "Vfell, hew can you really measure vAiat I am dealing vdth? 
There are a lot of things besides content such as student feelings, 
c^reciations, interests?" I thoroughly agree that these are difficult 
to measure. I even question vAiether vre really vrant to measure them. 
I thirfc the implementation/ or how objectives are used, is iirportant. 

There are different ideas on how they are used. Some people feel 
that once v^ lay out our objectives for a given class every student 
has to junp through the same hoops, meet the same objectives. I 
would disagree with that. We have to have different levels of objec- 
tives for different student abilities. We have to identify vAiat these 
are. 

It is difficult to measure feelings and attitudes and the things 
that deal vdth the affective domain. We can merely v/rite objectives 
that deal in an activity that the student would be involved in, in 
v*iich he v^Duld have a chance to &qpress how he feels about a poem or 
a piece of literature. We do not grade him down because he gives a 
different feeling than we would like him to express or v/hat wa feel 
the author was trying to get at. There is a knack in voriting objec-' 
tives. This is one of the things you vdll be eaqxDsed to this week. 
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STOTZ; I am sure that behavioral objectives have been with us as 
long as I have been around; and they are here to stay. I am con- 
oemed about scrne of the inportant unresolved issues related to thjem: 
Who makes them? for what purposes? which behaviors? what are the 
iitplications? Does methodology lose its iniportance as we put more 
emphasis on behavioral outcones? Do we need the same objectives for 
everjtody? Sane of these issues are not resolved. They are pointed 
up more dramatically and become more critical as more enphasis is 
put on accountability by behavioral objectives • I have great concem 
about the pressure that is on us to word ccnnon objectives, which 
usually anack of increased socialization and accountability, and about 
objectives that tend to move us out of the realm of objectives that 
are hard to measure into the realm of those that are easy to measure. 
Seme of those issues have to be resolved as we deal with behavioral 
objectives. 

What proposal will you make to the legislature to change the system 
of financing Oregon public schools? 

PARNELL ; I think the first thing that we are going to do is to 
develop a plan of action that broad segments of the population can 
support and with v*uch we can go to the 1973 legislative session. 

One of the problems in all legislative sessions is, that with 
something as corplex as revising a tax structure and as corplex as 
school finance, everybody comes in with a plan. Consequently, they 
divide into warring cairps, and nothing is done. £4y contention is 
that financing Oregon schools is a nonpartisan issue. 

In the sense that we must resolve the system of financing our schools 
on a nonpartisan basis, irrespective of party, we need to back a plan. 
The first part of that plan is electing people in November vAio feel 
a sense of urgency about this problem, who are ccmndtted to resolving 
it. Hopefully, we can have outlined a plan which is rough and skele- 
tal before the November elections. If we do not go into the session 
with votes ccnmitted and a sense of urgency in this ccmndtment, there 
is not a chance of anything happening in the 1973 legislative session. 

It must be resolved at the November poll^. So the first part of 
the plan, and thut is vAiere you can help, is to ask legislative candi- 
dates how they feel about schcxDl financing and try to get seme gaiaging 
of their sense of urgency. If they feel like everything is pretty 
good right nw, and if they sort of like our present system, ask them 
a lot of serious questions. 

The second part of this plan is to resolwi the issue early in the 
1973 session. Last session we were able to get seme action on it 
early; I appreciate those legislators and leaders that brought this 
about. The same thing must happen this next tiite. If we wait until 
the last days of the session to resolve it, we are either going to 
come out with a bad solution or no solution at all. 
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I am goiiig to be working very hard to get an early resolution to this 
problem, even if need to go to the people. It is very likely that 
we will do so v/ith elements of any solution developed v*iile the legis- 
lature is still in session. 

As to the plan itself, the Governor has given his endorsement to 
resolving the problem. He has brought forward his own plan and ap- 
pointed two task forces representing a broad assortment of state 
groiaps to review and sharpen it. I think he has brought up seme very 
creative things, but my j\:dgment is that his plan will change a good 
bit by the tixve these two oaimittees are finished with it. 

I lean toward a plan which woiiLd provide a simple dedicated net 
receipts tax for education. These funds woiiLd not have to be dedi- 
cated by the Constitution but by statutes. These would dedicate a large 
anount of money off the top of the incone tax, sonething like 3 per 
oent of the adjusted gross income tax, for education. From these dedi- 
cated funds, between 60 to 80 per cent of school costs would be met, 
leaving local property taxes to pick \jp the remaining amount. 

I have tried to. develop a little template. I think any plan must be 
simple. William James has said that if you cannot explain v*iat you 
are doing to an eight-year old, you are probably a charlatan. I think 
the school finance structure in this state has made charlatans out of 
all of us who have tried to explain it. It is not only corplex, tut 
it is almost unexplainable in how it works. 

I think the best way to take the pressure off property taxes is to 
take it off the tc^ of the inccme tax dedicating say 3 per cent of 
adjusted gross inccme taxes to education. This would provide contin- 
uity, ability, which we are really lacking now, and simplicity to the 
program. I think we will probably ccme up with something along this 
line. 

Individualized instruction strives for self-actualization aiKl cab- 
bie decision making. Is there a suirvival level of leanung ttet every- 
one needs to know? If so, how does one decide what is included in 
this basic suirvival learning? 

PARNRTiT. : During my tijoe in education, I have develc^)ed a little 
notion that I call suirvival education. I think if there is one funda- 
mental goal in schooling it ought to be to help young people survive 
in 1972-73 and beyond. Much of the present schooling was aimed at 
helping pec^le sujrvive in the 1910' s and 1920' s. 

As we looked recently at our high school graduation requirements, 
we found that no major change had been made in them since 1932. What 
were those requirements designed to do? They were designed to help 
a segment, a relatively small segment of our population, survive the 
things that were facing them at that tixve. 
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I think that there are sane survival skills and survival issues such 
as being a consumer. You know, in 1932, we didn't really have too much 
to do vath credit cards. We had a lot of credit, but nobody vould 
accept it. We did not have too much to do with installment buying; 
v« did not have high speed freeways and high speed autonobiles. There 
are a host of things that we did not have at that time that we have 
today. Yet in our schooling experience, we still have not, in any > 
systematic way, directed ourselves to the questions: What does it 
take to be a consumer? in being able to earn money? in being able 
to save that money? in being able to spend it wisely? 

Another area of survival has to do with citizenship. There are sane 
survival skills needed in the citizenship area that we do not have. 
For example, there is a possibility that twenty-four initiative mea- 
sures will be on the November ballot— measures on vAiich you and I have 
to cast sane judgment, yes, or no. I am not sure all petitions for 
these neasures will be successful. Many of the measures are ccnplex. 
How do we cast an intelligent decision? Do we sifjport this initiative 
measure, or don't we? 

One of the problems that we have talked about is how to develop seme 
instructional packages that will educate 2.2 million legislators in 
school finance. That is really the number we have v*ien we consider 
initiative and referendum measures. Everjtody is a legislator. How 
do we inform everjtoiy about the problems of all these issues? We 
also have the eighteen-year-old vote which, by the way, has not had 
any appreciable effect on school elections. Fran the statistics I 
have been able to uncover so far, thesis is that it may have an 
almost negative effect. 

How do we help our young people landerstand the WDrkings of a school 
board? taxation? I sonetimes think that all of us know more about 
the Eskimos and the Indians than we know about our own school board, 
city council, and taxes — the kiixJs of things we wrestle with every 
day of our lives. This is v*iat I call survival education. 

Is there a survival level of learning that is important for every- 
one to know? 

STOTZ : My answer would be, "yes." Again, I am conoemed about how 
to get students engaged in that kind of learning. Can students be 
trusted to recognize and seek for these kinds of learnings? If not, 
can develcp sane means to get them to seek for the learnings that 
we think are iitportant? Or are we stuck with our regular kinds of 
motivators? 

Everyone will agree that there are important things for everycaie 
to learn in order to live successfully in a free society. Then the 
question is, hew then do we get students engaged in that kiixi of 
learning? If do it our regular way, then we are sttack with grades, 
threats, punishments, rewards, and schedules of reinforcement to get 
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than to consent to such involvement. There must be a better way. I 
think there are ways of getting them to recognize the need for these 
learnings and to plan activities that will help them acquire what 
they need to knew to carry out v*at they want to carry out. 

H RR3IS : UJcewise, this calls for a master teacher — one vto can 
equate in-school experiences to out-of-school reality~vto can make 
the basic survival skills relevant not to sotietiiing in the distant 
future but to something that will be needed very soon. 

How can you get kids to realize and desire goals vtoi they could 
care less? 

PARNEaX ; Keeping it interesting is not a practical answer. Even 
v*ien we do our very best, there are still sane kids who do not respond 
to keeping it interesting. 

Much of the problem of making it interesting is diie to young people 
today not having enough experiences. Fifty years ago, we were data 
poor and experience rich. Kids had lots of opportunities for experi- 
ences. Today, we are data rich and experience poor. We literally 
have robbed young people of almost all opportunities to esq^erience 
the things that we used to be able to e55)erience. I understand that 
about half the usual number of pole beans were planted in the Willam- 
ette Valley this year. So another experience ORJOrtunity for kids is 
taken away. We must contrive some of these e}^riences in the school 
experience. One experience could be having students teach each other. 

There is another aspect of keeping it interesting, and that is the 
WDrk we have to do. I do not think we have ever meaningfully connected 
the purpose of schooling with real life. Let me give sane exam- 
ples of life roles: the role of being a citizen, the role of being 
a wage earner, the role of being a consumer, the role of being a 
learner. You mast help a student to see the kinds of competencies 
he needs to get along in his life roles. Hook up the life role to 
the schooling experience. A student asks, "Why do I have to do this? 
Why do I have to learn this?" 

We do not give than very good ansv^s. We say, "Wfell, you are going 
to need it someday," and then cross our fingers and hope. 

Life roles provide a meaningful context for looking at the purposes 
of schooling, for helping young people to the competencies they need 
to function successfully in such life roles as being a citizen, a 
learner, a wage earner. This is one way. I think it is going to drive 
us back in schooling to the beginning and hook up our behavioral objec- 
tives at that point. 

STOTZ: On that last point, it would be very helpful if the stiadent 
had the answer as to v*ay he should learn something before he got into 
the experience, not afterwards. The most powerful learning model is 
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one that Mr. Hargis suggested—vAiere the learning is instrumental to 
carrying out something iitportant to the youngster. That is the key 
to motivation. 

Vfe have seme techniques for engaging the nonmotivated. They have 
to get engaged someway. E)q)loratory experiences which latch on to 
things they want to produce brings learning through pursuit of these 
outcomes. This legitindzes behavioral mcxJification for students v*id 
have, because of experiences in school, home, and ccmmnity, dropped 
out of active participation in learning. Without having them actively 
involved in some kind of want-satisfying task; it is difficult for 
them to pursue any kind of learning. 

PAP MRT.T. ; There is one thing that I would change in education. I 
vmld replace report cards with goal cards. We always report after 
the fact. I think every student ought to know what is expected of 
him \^ien he starts. You as a teacher, and by the way thi.s applies to 
the vtole evaluation process, do not like to be evaluated unless you 
know what you are going to be evaluated on. The same thing is true 
of students. 

We need a goal card that says, "These are the general goals for 
this grading period." I am not advocating throwing out grades com- 
pletely, but I am saying that x^ybe they ought to tate a different 
context—that a student ought to do this and this in a certain time. 
At the end of that time, we could then say he got 70 per cent of that 
goal, 80 per cent of that goal. 

As a parent, I am not very interested in how iry children do as 
ofposed to your children. What I want to know is how does my son do 
by his own ability and by the things that he ought to be doing and 
achieving. That is a tough assignment. We have not made the break- 
through on it conpletely. This might be one of the challenges of 
this session. 

What ways are there to simplify record keeping vtoi we individualize? 

HARGIS : This is one of the crucial issues when you begin to individ- 
vialize because of the short time in which children can be iii your group. 
So, keeping in mind that basically this is one 64^)roach, there are three 
specific types of records. One is called a " prescriptive form ." 
With it you can very quickly prescribe for an individual, either by 
setting the objectives for him, letting him set them, or setting them 
togetter. The prescription sheet is merely a way of doing this. We 
are really speaking about a system. It does not dehumanize but per- 
mits us to work more individually with the youngsters. This is cme 
of the nuts and bolts we have been telling you about on the videotape. 

The second type is a record for monitoring student progress . This 
is not the traditional gradebook that we have all had in the past. 
A gradebook really does not conrrunicate much to many people, hut a 
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monitoring record would if ve know v^t is to be on the records and 
vAiat the student has accorplished. A parent, a substitute teacher, 
or vrtx:)ever, could pretty well tell fron it just where each student 
is at that point in tiine. 

atje third form is the one Doctor Pamell has mentioned — sane type 
of a profile or goal sheet ; it is called many different things. This 
form IS presently undergoing a change. A lot of schools are looking 
at it in relation to their grading systems because the two tie to- 
gether. What is the reason behind the grade? Is it that the parent 
wants to know how their youngster ocrtpares with others? That is one 
thing, or as Doctor Pamell said, "Itaw do they corpare with themselves 
as to v^t they can accorplish?" 

If these are sane of the real reasons behind grading, then vdiy do 
we not provide a means vtereby we can report and give indications as 
to \*jat the student has achieved. We are going from a report card 
that has just a grade letter to a more specific record that a teacher 
can check and that will more effectively oomiunicate . 

How does a teacher with 150-180 students a day do this? In sane 
schools, every so many weeks, the teacher has released time to do 
this type of record and to have parent-teacher conferences. 

As far as keeping records siirple, I say that we have to identify 
v*iere we are going and what are the objectives for the individual 
student. Do not get hung vp on trivial things. I have seen teachers 
try to develop records that listed everything possible that the stu- 
dent might do. As a result, everytime a student did sane little 
sanething, the teacher ran and recorded it. You have to reach a haj^ 
medium. Do not have records too trivial. 

I would suggest that you analyze the various types of record keeping. 
There is a vAiole science devoted to record keeping. 

So we chai^ged the grading system, how about the colleges and cannu- 
nity colleges? Are they ready to accept the change? At vAiat stage 
are they at this point? 

PARNET.T. ; I think ws are a long way ahead of most colleges. Cotinu- 
nity colleges are nearly ready to accept all students on face value 
and reconnendation of the high school. Four-year colleges are not 
quite so ready. They are getting closer though, and I see sane tre- 
mendous breakthroughs. I thii*, even today, most Oregon colleges 
would take a student on the siirple recotinendatiai of his high school. 
Oit-of -state, there will be sane problems, but even staid old insti- 
tutions like Harvard are now accepting students on the basis of recom- 
mendations from high school faculties and administrations. Once in 
awhile, there is a scholarship program which requires a GPA. I have 
even heard that sane high schools have had to contrive an estimated 
GPA in order to help kids qualify for certain scholarships. There 
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are still sane things that we have to overcone. 

When we cross established grade lines and use teachers certificated 
for either high school or elementary to instruct students on a multi- 
level basiSy vtere do we stand with state requirements? 

PARNELL ; On October 15 of this year, seme new requiremerxs will go 
into effect \A*iereby the secondary certificate applies to grades 6-12; 
the elementary, fron grades 1-5. That will make it much easier in 
many cases. There is also the possibility for subject matter special- 
ists to be certificated to work on a K-12 basis. That is possible 
right new under the present rules. If certification is preventing you 
frcm doing something, and as an individual school district you would 
like a waiver to do semething, it is a possibility. Certification 
should not make it harder to do your job; it ought to make it easier. 
That is our goal. 

We have a Teacher Standards and Practices Ccirmission vAiich is xoade 
up of your colleagues. They have their independent executive secre- 
tary. Vfe turn to them for advice on waivers, so we vmld probably 
refer your request for a waiver to them. 

Ctertification is a lot easier new than it has been. If you are 
having seme difficulty with it, let us know, and will try to work 
it out. 

What experiences does the panel have with individualized instruction? 

HARGIS : I guess this is accountability. Personally, I probably 
cerannitted every teaching error in the book, and I am the first to 
admit it. Rather than keep making the same errors over and over again, 
I have attainted to look for a better way. 

I have worked with individualized teaching in industry for almost 
six years, or in management or training of individuals on an indivi- 
dual basis, systems, things of this type. I have had e55)erience in 
teaching individualized math to students in the same group, from 
grades five through twelve, and in kindergarten. I have worked three 
months on. an internship on individualizing in a San Francisco high 
school. I have worked three and one-half years in individualizing 
wtiich included an interdisciplinary approach as well as articulation. 

Within the last two years in a graduate class at a university, I 
have ccrpletely individualized a university class of graduate students. 
In the last year and a half, I have worked with several national 
persons as a ccxisultant at conferences such as this one. Probably, 
in the last two years, I have worked with three or four thousand 
people. I merely point this out because by being with other consul- 
tants, and by sharing and evaluating ideas, you can come up with a 
lot of different ways of doing things. However, I still would be 
the first to say that I do not have all the answers and I would not 
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proTOte the idea that I do. 



PARNELL ; A fellow told me the other day that the highest good in 
life is to be right, to know you are right, to be acclaimed for being 
right. But there is a higher good: to be wrcxig, to know you are 
wrong, and not be caught. 

I do not think anyone cxi this panel would confess that he knows all 
there is to know about the teaching/learning process. That is why 
you are here: to help you pull it together. 

My own stupidity has led me to say there must be a better way. I 
try to teach every year. I just corpleted a continuing education 
class. I think every administrator ought to be back in the classroon 
in sane way occasionally. 

California has passed a law that permits the manager of a J.C. Penney 
store to be the local school superintendent. There is sane thinking 
that a school superintendent, or principal, needs only a business 
knowledge. If you do not really love the teaching/learning process, 
you are in the wrong business. As a leader in this business, that is 
the chorus, and that is v*iat makes me different fran a J.C. Penney 
manager. 

I really feel, too, that many people have a very limited view of 
teaching. There are all kinds of teaching, but the kind we are talk- 
ing about in this context, the indivualized approach, is nothing more 
than Giles French said about good teaching: every good teacher has 
tried to individualize and recognize individual differences for years, 
but we do not have a system for it. 

I confess to you today that I am bothered about school systems and 
schools that cannot tell me how they diagnose learner difficulties. 
Every teacher diagnoses, but there is no system for diagnosing. I 
almost think it should be illegal for any student to enter a class 
until there is sane diagnostic work done on the student to show v^e 
he is in the learning process and to prescribe for him. Then the 
teacher could take him from there. Every good teacher tries to spend 
sane time diagnosing, but you have all those other students to worry 
about vMle you ai^e trying to diagnose this one. 

My thesis is we really do not have a system of education; we have 
a nonsystem. We need to design a systan to assure that certain things 
happen like diagnosis and prescription. 

What would you rec onnend as a starting point aM/or a procedure for 
involving total staff in the jjiplementation of individxaalized instruc- 
tion? ~^ 

HARGIS ; I have noticed that you must have someone in a local school 
v*K) is the leader. It could be the principal, a curriculum supervisor, 
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vice principal; or vAK)ever. You need scmecxie vixD is catmitted to the 
idea. Then you need saneone who is a pusher, with the hope that they 
will not be a pusher in the sense of pushing saneone but that thsy 
will get people cotitdtted to individualized instruction, and to shar- 
ing ideas. Start the planning from there. A great asset would be a 
ccmnitted person who caold gradually win over people to tne idea and 
so lead into establishing some kind of a long- and short-range plan* 

Individualizing, as well as many other concepts we are attenpting 
to deal with, is so ccnplex when you really get into it that it seems 
you do one thing vdiich triggers another thing, which triggers some- 
thing else. It is so complex that I feel a school is remiss if they 
do not have a short- and long-range developnent-irtplementatioi plan 
for meeting individual needs of their learners. With such a plan, 
staff exit nonrally and, as new staff comes on, the team leader or 
the administrator can show them viiere their school is in the total 
plan and vtere they fit in. Without this type of continuity, it will 
be many years before ve see total continuous progress in schools and 
school districts. 

PARNELL ; I really do not think we share enough with each other as 
practitioners — good ideas, good practices. Sometimes I almost get the 
idea that we clutch these things to ourselves. Somehow w^ have to 
share (this is one of the reasons I have been so enthused about this 
project) . Somehow we must develop a spirit of openness and sharing 
with each other. 

What we have to do in education is to identify vAiat works and v*iat 
does not work. I am wary of more pilot projects until we validate 
the ones already have, identify what is really working, and try 
to get that generally established throughout the system. We need to 
open up the creativity of all these people, to share what is really 
working for them, and in some way validate such activities. 

STOTZ : I want to agree with the writer of the question v*io spoke 
about total involvement as being absolutely essential. This is nec- 
essary if you are going to have success in making significant changes 
in the educational program in your school. We have been thinking 
about the nature of staff involvement-^v^Aiat it ought to be and how 
it can be triggered. 

The question was specifically on how can you get it started. How 
do you iirplement it? The best information we [Northwest Lab staff] 
have found is to the effect that you will be well rewarded if some- 
how you arrange for an external agency rather than some staff member, 
vrtK) has conmitments to carry out and who is a part of the team, to 
get a process of total staff involvement going. You do not need 
someone vAio has answers to v*iat you ought to do to iirprove education, 
but someone vto knows about systematic processes and procedures for 
getting at the whole problem, analyzing them, searching for solutions, 
and carrying out actions. He should have some notion about the skills 
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that are needed for participatory decision-making in the faculty. 
Wb WDXold strongly recomend that state agencies and intermediate 
education districts give sane attention to the needs of rural schools 
for this kind of external help — ^not ansv^^ men but people who know 
procedures in getting faculties organized and proceeding systemti- 
cally with the solutions to problems. 



THERE'S MORE TO mmVUALUm THAN JUST PACKAGES 
JmoA W. HoAg^ {InbtUutz Leader), Statu VzpanXmznt Eduaition 



1 really don't give presentations; I don't lectxire; I don't talk 
to people. I just share; and that is v*iat I would like to do now, 
just share saie things with you. 

A few years ago teachers of agriculture, the v*jole area of agri- 
cultural educaticxi/ experienced difficulty because people could not 
see that there was more to agriculture than fanning. When one spoke 
of agricultural education, the autcroatic response fron the public 
and students was: "Ah, yes! Farming." But, knowing there was more 
involved, agricultural teachers put their heads together and came up 
with the slogan: "There's More to Agriculture Than Just Farming." 

Those of us who are sold on individualizing instruction have similar 
difficulties. When one speaks of individualizing, the uninitiated 
iirmediately envision packaging. But there is a good deal more involved 
than instructional packages, so our thane today is: "There's More to 
Individualizing Than Just Packaging." 

In education we have the same human shortccmings as others. Vfe 
tend to latch on bo catch phrases, tend to take a brief look at what 
others are doing and say: "Gee! If we just had all the packages we 
need, or all of this or that, viiatever it itdght be, all our problems 
would be solved." It doesn't work that way. Problems are not solved 
simply and easily. Very often one of the chief detriments to a pro- 
gram can be an extensive and virtually exclusive use of packaging. 
When packages are not properly used, they are as detrimental as any 
other misused technique in the business of teaching, or anything else 
for that matter. 

Packages exist. They are in use fron kindergarten and the elementary 
grades to gradtiate schools in higher education. But whenever and 
vtere\'er they are used, they must be used in proper context. Irtproper 
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use of anything destroys its value; to rely too extensively on pack- 
aged instructional units is sinply to run a good horse to death. Too 
often a package is used in the situation where a child approaches the 
teacher with a question. The response is to hand him a package with 
instructions to go into a comer and work on it. Such use of a pack- 
age defeats both the pxjurpose of the package and the purpose of edu- 
cation. 

What is the purpose of the instructional package? To inplement 
individualized instruction . 

Each of you came here for an individual purpose. Some of you wanted 
to get the total concept of individualizing; some of you wanted sinply 
to preassess individualization; others indicated they would like to 
work on packaging; and some of you came for the piarpose of writing 
measurable objectives. So, here we are, in one short week, trying to 
solve the wide ranging problems of scores of people, each with a 
different goal in mind. For those of you v*io came hoping to get a 
blueprint for individualizing instruction, I am afraid you will be 
disappointed. As of this date, I do not know of any single blueprint 
for individualizing; they are as many as the schools and peqple using 
them. We would hope that by the tiine we are finished, your thinking 
will be expanded; that by talking with us, the various consultants 
available to you, end by talking among yourselves, you will discover 
different ways to individualize your instruction and choose the par- 
ticular way you would like to proceed. 

Along with that, we hope you will question this week—what has gone 
on here, vtot we have said, v*iat we have done, v*iat you have seen 
others doing. Ours is a questioning society, and it is good that we 
should be a questioning pecple. For out of questioning comes the 
freedom that is the hal^jnark of American society and of the American 
school. Perhaps seme of you have negative reactions to what we do 
here. Wfe expect it, though, frankly, little of it has emerged so far. 
Nevertheless, we do have a questioning society; knowing that, it wovild 
be unrealistic not to expect some to cane away fran this institute 
feeling: "That's not for me." 

Because we are a questioning society, the schools themselves are 
receiving their share of questioning. Anyone vto is reasonably i^>- 
to-<iate on current thinking knows that the educational system is 
under sharp criticism from a wide range of sources. Such books as 
Future Shock , Crisis in tte Classroom , and Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity cry out for change in the edix:ational system. Ours is a 
changing society, and if the schools do not change to meet the needs 
of a changing society, they will siitply disappear into the background. 
Perh^s that is why we are here: to locate and define some of those 
changes so much needed in oox schools today. 

Change is not new. Quintilian, an early Roman orator, and teacher 
of oratory, spoke of change, and the whole process of education has 
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undergone cx^nstant change since. Sonetiines the changes were slow and 
poivierous — medieval Europe saw little change in educational content or 
processes. Then the thinking of Copemicjs and Galileo ^ and the vd.de 
influence of the new world spread through western civilizatiai, and 
vast changes ensued. With the industrial revolution and the age of 
technology^ change became a way of life. Vfe are part of the process 
of change^ and in that process we, too, must change. 

The greatest question in education today, the greatest call for change, 
is: How can we make education itore relevant? The young men and young 
wcmen passing through our schools today, all too often, find what happens 
there little related to them at the time it is h^pening or to any 
vision of the future they are to meet. They find an education designed 
for some ill-defined normal individual vAx) does not resemble than 
at all. They find outmoded skills designed for yesterday's technol- 
ogist, irrelevant repetition of concepts little related to a highly 
mobile, accelerating society. In short, they find little place for 
thgnselves as individuals in most of the schools and programs designed 
today. 

How can we make education relevant? There is much to be done, but 
I am convinced that one of the things that must be done is to truly 
individualize instruction. And by individualizing cur instruction, 
creat more humane schools. If there is any great purpose for individ- 
ualizing education, it is the humanizing of the schools. If vAiat we 
achieve by packaging instruction is merely another method of creating 
a lock step, educational system, we do a disservice to the whole busi- 
ness of education. If, on the other hand, we free the student from 
that lock step, we have made a significant step toward an education 
for freedom and dignity. Any educational technique iitproperly used 
can create inhumanity in the schools. At the same tijtie, there seems 
to be nothing more dehimanizing than a week-long session with five 
hundred people sitting in one rocm listening to one man's discourse. 
By talking freely with individuals, by relating with each other as 
close to a one-to-one basis as possible, we create a more humane rela- 
tionship. 

Vfe listen to each other, we hear ourselves saying that we graduate 
thousands of young people every year v*k) don't know very much. There 
can be very few things more dehumanizinq than that. There was a time 
when it seemed that the teacher had almost a divine call: we were sent 
from heaven to dispense wisdom fron the largesse of our divine gift. 
We can not say that anymore. There is a call across the land for 
accountability. And so we are faced with a dilemma : on the one hand, 
we are asked to stand up and be accountable for vAiat happened in that 
classrocm; on the other hand we are asked to make of that classroom a 
place where yoxxng people can live thanselves as they are. 

There was a time (it seems centuries ago) when each man worked and 
was paid "by the piece" for vAiat he produced. Then v« moved to sal- 
aried employment — ^the hcurly or weekly wage, monthly or annual salary. 
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In recent years ^ there has been an increasing trend in industry to 
return to "by the piece" pay. It is called performance contracting. 
Surprisingly^ an increasing number of corporations want to get into 
the education business. Educational technology was the beginning. 
Giant corporations saw a rich harvest in educational materials as 
education became one of the largest^ single businesses in the land. 
Itow it has gone beyond technology. The corporations have said to 
themselves / "Why should we content ourselves with sirtply designing 
and producing the teaching instnjments? Why don't we go into the 
business of using them." And they said to the educational cafimunities^ 
"Look^ let us educate them; give us the challenge 1" And they did. 

There have been reperciissions. There have been bad exanples, vtere 
industry' has tried and found they could not do the job any better; 
\*ere industry has started the job, then backed out; where they siitply 
trained students to answer questions on particular tests, the result 
of vMch showed little more than a score on the test and were relatively 
meaningless. Performance contracting did not cone out all roses. 

Cfri the other hand, in Gary, Indiana, The Behavioral Research Labo- 
ratories of New York and Palo Alto contracted certain guarantees: 
Pay all the expenses for c^rating the schools; refund payment for 
each child who does not achieve national iK>rms in reading and mathe- 
matics. The result: They met their guarantees at a cost of $830 per 
student conpared with an average of $924 per student school district 
cost. The oonpany saved taxpayer money and claimed to have done it 
with no other resources than their own. 

How did they do it? They placed students with others of the same 
learning level rather than age; they set no time limits on hew quickly 
a student was to achieve a particular skill, rather they ensured that 
he learned it; teachers became tutors ratiier than lecturers; students 
were encouraged, wherever and vtenever possible, to learn on their 
own ; and students were graded according to their abilities and rela- 
tive to objectives achieved. There, I think, is what it is all about; 
teaching students to learn hew to learn. Young people must learn how 
to do research, how to dig out infonration for themselves. It is not 
possible in this time of change, this age of acceleration, to lay out 
in carefully prepared doses everything a student must know in order 
to si:irvive. If there is anything to be gained from the Gary e:^xi- 
ment, it is that instructional objecw ,yres are the key to effective 
instruction. We are held accountable for the education of young peo- 
ple. And if, for seme reason, a student is not learning, and if his 
parents know he is not learning, we are held to account. By pinning 
down what it is that we expect a student to be able to do as a result 
of his education, wa are more able to provide the kind of practice 
that makes him able to do just that. A parent knows vAiexi his child 
cannot read and he says, "That kid can't readi What are you going to 
do about it?" He knows when his child cannot ocmpute and he says, 
"That kid can't do his arithmetic'. What are you going to do about it?" 
They know; they have the questions; and they deserve the answers. 
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And those answers do not have anything to do with averages^ norms ^ 
bell curves, and the like. The answers have to do with that individ- 
ual child. When we know, the child knows^ and his parents know that 
he is not able to perform what he should as a result of his attending 
a school, they have every right to hold that school accountable. For 
you to say, "I have thirty other kids in the roan with the same prob- 
lem," does not solve the problem for that particular parent with that 
particular child. When go to a doctor or dentist and tell him there 
is scmething wrong, we do not want him to throw us out. I tell the 
dentist, "M^r tooth hurts!" He says, "There's nothing wrong: " I do 
not ejqpect him to throw me cut because of that. I have a pain and I 
fully e:?)ect him to do something about it. It is the same with edu- 
cation. There may be nothing wrong with that child's IQ, or vAatever 
It is. If he cannot read, the schools are expected to do scmething. 

I have toM you that there is more to individualizing than instruc- 
tional packages. There is scmething about camunications. A package 
is not very human, really. It does not cotinunicate as people must 
vAien involved in the business of learning. The teacher v*k) e^qsects 
to place a package in the hands of each student and have his job dene 
hias forgotten the business of cannunication, the very r«cessary busi- 
ness of simply being human in his relations with students. I can 
illustrate it this way. We had a break in a gas line at heme. I 
decided that this did not require a plumber, so I went to a local 
pliatibing shop and asked for twelve inches of half-inch pipe. Tte 
clerk looked around a bit and, from a comer pulled out a piece of 
half -inch pipe twenty-four inches long. He brought it and said, "Well 
uh, will this do?" I told him it was too long, though it was the right 
size, and asked if he could cut it off for me. He said, "Well, uh, 
I'm not sure. Let me check with the boss." He went behind the counter, 
through seme swinging doors. Somehow I got the idea he wanted me to 
folia/; besides, I am nosy. I got behind the swinging doors, and he 
did not know I was there. He said to his boss, }Ak> was in the back, 
"Hey, boss I There's some dumb do-it-yourselfer vto would like twelve 
inches off this tWKity-four inch piece of pipe." Just then he turned 
and saw me standing there. As quick as anything, he said to his boss, 
"Oil By the way, this fine gentleman would like the other twelve 
inches." 

The point is, we have to watch vdiat we aay; we have to be concerned 
not only with ^t we do but how we do it. There is another way of 
illustrating what I mean. ItTs a little question-answer poem called 
"The New Catechisn," by Allan A. Glatthom. 

Who l6 the, pupU.? 

A dfuM 0^ God, not a tool o^ the, 6tatt. 

Who U the, teacheA? 
A guide,, not a gua/id. 
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blhcut Aj> tht faculty? 

A commuyiUy oi 4>chola/i6, not a uyUon 0(J mtchayUu. 

A moA^eA o(J toxicking, not a mcuteA o(J ttachoM. 

(jJhcut U lexi/inAJig? 

A jojuAnzy, not a dutlnaXion. 

What (LUcovQAy? 

QuutionA.nQ thz an^iJOQ/u, not anJbi^tnJjiQ tht qaiUition^. 
What ^ p^ocU4>? 

V^covzAing idza^, not covQAing conttnt. 

What Aj> a. goal? 

0pm mindUi, not cZo6td ^4ue6. 

What l6 tht tut? 

Beoig and becoming, not ^mmbojUng and /Leu^ewu.ng. 
What ls> school? 

WhatzvQJi M;e choo^z to makt it. 



It is all there in the poem sonevdiBre. The importance of what we 
do today, tonorrow, next year, a decade fron now; all of it is there. 
We stop here for a short thine, thinking vAHt should be the nature of 
our schools. I am convinced that schools and education should not 
only be good, but also be good for something. An education should 
niean sonething, and those vto have an education shDuld knew what they 
teve. An education is more than just packages; it is skills, under- 
standings, and attitiKies gained. If these are not gained, all the 
good feelings in the world do not pay the price. I hope that because 
of what we do here, of vtet we make of ourselves, the schools we enter 
toTiorrow will be better tten tliey were yesterday. 
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PROCESS LEAmm 



[MUSIC] I Was looking through seme recorded irusic the other day for 
sane exanples of things I wanted to talk about and I caiteacross this 
one. I did not have any place in my exartples to play it, but it made 
me fee}, so good that I just played it now* I hope it made you feel 
good t o. 

I think I need to let you feel where I am. I think I can do that 
by saying, "What is education?" lb me, education is— it is philoso- 
pher, it is objectives, it is career training, it is clusters, it is 
budgets, it is accountability, it is hunanism, it is laughter, it is 
television, it is Mager, it is systans. It is reading, motivation, 
scheduling, remedial, success, survival, contracts, Giles French, 
oopittunity schools, human interaction, concepts, evaluation. It is 
beautiful. When we look at it in a pluralistic fashion, it is a 
beautiful thing* That is v*iy we are in it. 

I think our biggest problem is to keep fran getting tubular vision— 
by saying, "I think this, and I think they are all wrong doing that," 
and "That isn't right, but what I am doing is right." 

Whatever education is, I think it is more mystical than Zen. It is 
certainly more elusive than youth, and we all know that it is much 
more than survival. If we borrow from the statisticians, we certainly 
knew that education is greater than training. But training is a part 
of education; therefore, education has to be T + X. [SLIDE] And it 
is really to that X as it may relate to individualization that I would 
like to talk this morning. What is individualization as it may relate 
to whatever that X is? 

Earlier this year I came across a paperback called Process as Content, 
published by Pand McNally as part of their curriculum series. It is 
a very little paperback book. If you are interested in investigating 
vtet this thing is called "process education" that we are be^onning 
to hear more and more about, I vould suggest starting here. 

There are other sources. As I began to leaf through these other 
sources, I was struck by a thread that I saw in all of this literature, 
and certainly in this little volume to v*iich I just referred. I 
think I can sumiarize these threads by using two terms. The first one 
is centrality . 

Centrality could be referred to as relevance, iitportance — it is much 
in the language of knowledge disciplines; centrality being: let us 
give seme very careful thought to what it is we are doing before we 
set out figuring how we are gr ig to do it. Cue way I thought I might 
illustrate v*at centrality meai* » to ms is to talk about one of my 
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favorite cxDtirses. Sane of you have had sane experience with this one. 
I first came across it in the laboratory school at the University of 
Hawaii vdien we had it in field tests. 

This particular course is a fifth- and sixth-grade social studies 
course called "Man^ A Coxarse of Study." Let me describe vAiat the pvoc- 
pose and function of this course is cind then give you a flavor of v*iat 
it is all about. "Man^ A Course of Study/* is a year-loig course. It 
is anthropological in its origins. That is^ it asks questions about 
vdiat is Tcen, vAvat is humanness, how does man differ fron the other 
animals. The first units are involved with a study of herrings'^ 
gulls'^ and salmons' life cycles. 

The first half of the course is based on ccnparative animal behavior. 
For the first few weeks the kids take a look at life cycles and what 
they mean. The remainder of the course up to mid-semester is involved 
with an in-depth study of baboon society based largely on one of the 
co-author's field journals. He spent a lot of time observing and 
noting the characteristics of an animal society — ^baboon culture. A 
large part of the second sanester is involved with an Eskimo tribe in 
Alaska, priitdtive in one sense, advanced in one sense, but a more trans- 
parent human society than that of the baboons. The relationships then 
begin to be made between aniiral society and human society. The chil- 
dren have copies of the co-author's field journals and interpret his 
observations. So you see, the idea of process begins to appear. When 
the students are through with the course, there is an open-ended con- 
cluding series of activities. 

This course is accoipanied by, probably, the finest set of instruc- 
tional films that has ever been made — sane of them without sovmd track. 
Along with this course are all kinds of assimilation materials—materi- 
als with which children interact. 

How do these animal societies and these human societies relate to 
us? Wtet does the course tell us about how we live now and what cul- 
ture means to us? What ooiies out of this, really is that kids are 
beginning to ask questions of seme significance. At the same tine, 
they are also getting a good idea of what anthropology is and what 
anthropologists do. By going through this course, they are relating 
to the processes within the diciplines of anthropology as well as 
benefiting fron some of its output. Too often, we tend to be output 
oriented and forget about the interaction between the learners and 
the processes that produce these outputs. 

In case anyone is interested in following through with this course, 
write Dr. William Harris, School of Education, University of Oregon. 

The other term that has been meaningful to me as I look through 
this literature is interaction . I teach a coxarse at Willamette Uni- 
versity. It is a required course for prospective teachers, and so 
being a required course, I have in my classes the students from the 
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school of music vto are to be music teachers. They have expressed a 
concern that I have shared. We think that starting with junior high 
and high schcol there is something wrong with the music program. 
These students feel this. They look back on their own experiences 
and this is what they see. They were pickijig \2p a truitpet in the 
fourth or fifth grade and embarking upon years of study on that instru- 
ment^ or some other instrument—all the way through jionior high schc»l 
and senior high school, blowing that horn. Ihis is obviously a good 
thing, but at the end of high school, the horn goes in the attic, the 
kids get married, they do scrething else. They get the horn down v^ien 
their child starts the fourth grade and he goes through the same pro- 
cess. The point is that these students sense there seems to be a lot 
of effort poured into certain aspects of music that skirt the central- 
ity of the discipline. The general thrust is some^rfiere around its 
edges. 

So the students and I sit down and take a look. Where is the cen- 
trality, the center of the discipline? Where is ttet oentrality in 
music that affects us all? We ask questions. What do musicians do? 
Well, sane of them play instruments, some of them play professionally, 
some of them play in dance bands, some of tliem write music, a few 
compose, a few arrange music for television or films, others teach. 
What do the most of us do? Most of us listen. To most of us, music 
is what oomes in the old ear. And that, it seems to me, is where we 
need to be concerned about the X in T + X, What comes in the ear and 
viiat happens there is part of whether or not we are going to do some- 
thing with our lives other than just go through the motions. To v*iat 
extent are we aware? Can we open our awareness and be sensitive to 
the wrld around us? To life around us? How sensitive are we to 
what goes in the ear? 

What did you hear vrtien we were playing that little c^)ening tune? 
There was an obvious emotional reaction on the part of many. To v*iat 
extent was there an intellectual or total reaction? 

I suggest that it is oiar business as educators to expand kids' oppor- 
tunities to become more sensitive and aware of v^t is going on arouivi 
them, of the activities of man that we are talking about. I happen 
to be talking about music, and I will for the rest of this session. 

I think there are seme generalities that come fran this. If we say 
it is vAiat goes in here that comts, then hew are we going to approach 
that? What do we do? We ask if we can satisfy ourselves on that count, 
then we have to take a look at that count. Let us do that. [MUSIC] 

You heard some sounds then, and we could c^roach vdiat you heard 
intellectually vMch we will do for a moment. What you heard was 
modulation, a change of key from one key that we were in — one feeling 
that we were in — to a new key, a new feeling. Hiere are many ways 
that we can effect a modulation. If we have a scale built vp X num- 
ber of times, we can build chords on each of three notes, triads on 
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each one of these scale points. They will look like that [SLIDE] , 
and for siitplicity's sake# we can label these with numbers: 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and so on* [SLIDE] 

If we build a new scale starting on G, and go on up, we have v*)at 
would be known as a canton chord* But that chord is the five chord 
in the key of and it is the one chord in the key of G. ihis is 
basic fundamental harmony that the Jcids get in the seccnd or third 
grade* Let us now leave the cognitive. 

The iitportant thing is: Can you feel when we leave one key and 
go into the next key? So far there has been no individualizing in 
what I am doing. I am just "talkin' at ya' ." I am going to try to 
determine where you are now so that we can figure v*iere to go from 
there. Vfe will add another element, and see vtet you can cone up 
with. See if you can determine when we leave cne key and go into 
another key. [MUSIC] 

Wfe now have sore possibilities of talldng about exactly where the 
change was made. We can talk alsout that, and I can ask ycu to indi- 
cate on a piece of paper vtere you heard the change. If you heard 
the change, write down the number. Where did you actually hear it? 
Let us take another example. Listen. [MUSIC] Do you hear a change? 
If so, where? 

If you lieard a change at number 14 or 15, we need to work on that 
because there was no modulation in that example. We did not change 
from one key to the next. Now we begin to see ttie seriousness, the 
enormity, and the ocmplexity of the task before us. I will be able 
to find out with you by your reactions vtether you tieard a change or 
not. 

Why is this important? Listen a little bit more. [MUSIC] 

No modulation in that one, but there was one here. [MUSIC] Can you 
spot it? 

The degree to vMch we have to sharpen vq? your skills of hearing a 
key change is cne of the basic elements—one that we need to work cn 
to expand your ability to be aware of what you hear. You are listen- 
ing daily to music on the radio at home and in the car. Do you hear 
modulation? Are you avare of it? [MUSIC] 

Now maybe you heard a modulation at four — a feeling of a new key at 
four; maybe you did not. If you did not, we need to go back to seme 
other kind of feeling to establish, first of all, a feeling of hone- 
ness or tonality. This Brahm's music establishes a feeling of tonal- 
ity. [MUSIC] There is not much of a question about that. That is 
v^iere we are. We are hone right there. If we can hang on to that 
hameness, we have a feeling of tonality. Ndw, suppose you are driv- 
ing along in a car with the radio chi and you hear something. It is 
illusive; it has some quality about it. At first you do not realize 
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v4iat it is^ but then you begin to realize that here is one that the 
catposers and the perfonnBrs are playing around with. A normal piece 
of music will start with the tonality^ with the hcmeness^ with one 
chords refer to it regularly throughout^ and end up with it. [MUSIC] 
They are playing with it on this one. They are toying with it. That 
is what gives that music quality. You can react to it strictly en an 
emotional basis , but the degree to v*xich you can be aware and sensi- 
tive to what is going on in a selection — ^popular, rock, ' 'hatever it 
is — to that degree you are aware and sensitive ^ to that degree you 
have expanded yourself as a human being. 

If we can establish first of all this feeling of tonality^ then vfe 
can get back to being sensitive to changing tonality. Let me just 
give you an example that I think we can all hear. Mozart at tiines 
got very dramatic about his changes in tonality. Listen to this mcxiu- 
lation. [MUSIC] There is not much doubt about that one. 

For our closing activity^ if you wish and if you teve a piece of 
paper at hand^ write dCMti some numbers^ 22 of them. I am going to let 
you listen to a little selection, and we will see if you have been 
paying attention. You may listen to it and watch the ball, tlie num- 
bers. As you hear something that you think is significant, just make 
a little notation on that number* You may listen to form or r^)eti- 
tion; you may listen to Jcey changes, to harmony, whatever you can hear. 
Just make a little notation on it. You do not need to write anything 
on each number. But v*ien you hear something just make a littJe check. 
[MUSIC and SLIDES] 

Take just a moment now and turn to your neighbor. Talk a little 
about v*iat you heard. Listen to viiat he heard in that selection. 
Let me suggest to you that if this were a real session, I would ask 
you to pass your papers to the aisle. I would like to see where you 
are because I think I can find out pretty well where you are from 
looking at your paper. 

Incidentally and I have left this to the end deliberately, over the 
course of a few weelcs in this particular course, I can begin to get 
an idea vrtiether you are increasing your ability to hear harmonic 
changes, modulations, vAiatever it is, because I can sense gently, mea- 
sure a little bit, about hcM you are hearing it. I can get an idea 
with these silly little numbers on this silly little slide machine. 
I can get an idea of whether you are hearing those things or not. 

Furthermore, I have a number of these cassettes and a number of 
these silly little slide trays that are keyed to stupid little ma- 
chines that automatically advance the slides. I have several of these 
setting in a comer. You and I can sit down and begin to develop a 
program in which you take this cassette and that one and that slide 
tray and sit over in a comer and do sane practicing. There are some 
instructions on using a cassette and some other materials that go 
along with it. So we can determine how much we need to carry on in 
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this way^ and then go fran there. You might want to branch out and 
go in an entirely different direction, but at least we will begin to 
T up sane basic elemental skills of hearing and listening. Wfe think 
that is individualizing education. 



EVUCATWN IN A CHAmm WORLV 

Vk. ItiUIlam GzoKgmd^, UyUveMity SouthoAn CaJiiionyua 
and NASSP ModeJi SchooJU VKOQHjm 



Ihis, as you knew, is one of the most dynamic programs in itoerica. 
The Oregon Shall School Project, if you have read the write-i:?>s on it 
and the articles that have a^speared, is productivity itself. I think 
it is one of the finest programs in the United States. It is a oonpli- 
ment to the leadership of Charles Haggerty, Den and Barbara Miller, 
Dale Pamell, and the Oregon Department of Education that this program 
has continued to serve in meaningful ways. You can hardly go anyvtere 
in the WDrM without running into someone v*io, in previous years, was 
a participant in the Oregon Shall School Program. It has had a tre- 
mendous iitpact on American education. 

Vfe are living in the most exciting day in the history of mankind. 
It seems increasingly true today, more so than four or five years ago, 
that education is in the midst of tremeidous examination and explora- 
tion. We have gone through a decade of gadgetry. Because of Title I 
and Title III funding, we bought all kinds of equipment— cameras and 
gadgets. We bought various kin3s of schedules, we replaced one kind 
of schedule with another called "modular scheduling." We ended up 
with the same kind of schedule we started with. We played games with 
things like elective courses. We have talked about changing all kinds 
of structures, models, and designs. The truth of the matter is you 
do not change a school by changing the structure. Unless you change 
human beings, teachers and administrators particularly, you do not 
change anything. 

You can spend a great amount of money on mechanical changes. Lloyd 
Truitp and I sat down about a month ago and reviewed the kind of in- 
vestment we have made in thirty schools in the United States, Caxiada, 
and Europe in the last three years. We have had a million dollar 
grant from the Danforth Foundation. We could find no correlation be- 
tween the amount of money placed in schools by this grant and the 
change vMch tes taken place in those schools. The fact is Sister 
Judith Royer, vto is with you in this institute, is from one of our 
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favorite schoolsr Pius Dov^y^ California. We estimate that we 
have put something like $5^000 in this school^ v*dch has been revolu- 
tionized in three-years time. I could take you to another school 
v^*lich is not very far fron here into vMch we put $75^000. If you 
walk through that school today, you would say that it is like itiany 
schools you have seen over the last ta^ty years. It is no different. 
So the relationship does not exist. 

In the midst of the most draroatic era of change in educatim either 
the public and parochial schools in this society will make certain 
kinds of meaningful changes or they are not going to be in the busi- 
ness of educating kids in the next decade. Public and parochial edu- 
cation, everywhere you go in this country, are against the ropes. 
Whether public education survives as a majority system, and I believe 
this, will be determined by the kinds of things that happen in groups 
like this all over this great land of ours. We will make, basically, 
those decisions, ^ty ovsi prediction would be that in the next ten 
years we are going to see more radical basic changes in schools and 
education than we have known in the entire prior history of schooling 
in the United States. 

I do not believe in the concept of deschooling, going back to what 
I wuld call a medieval model in vdxLch you say to parents, "You send 
the children to school if you wish to do so." Ihat may work in Mexico, 
but that is not a model for an industrial society, vAiether it be in 
Europe, the United States, or in Asia. 

My reason for saying are going to see this kind of change lies 
first in the financial picture. Portland has received a great deal 
of beautiful adverse publicity. If I were moving and I had children 
of school age, I voald not move to Portland, Oregcn, \^re the kids 
are going to be out of school a month or two a year. Yet, in October, 
I met in Ohio with seme 400 school principals, and thxi majority of 
those principals said that they were not going to be able to keep 
their schools open for the full 180-day school-year because they did 
not have the money. Wherever you go in this country, there is no 
money, parochial or public, there is no money. 

' The school systan is faced with the most critical financial problems 
of its career. As a result, there will be a great many changes in 
education. In state after state, there are teacher accountability 
measures ttat teve been passed by legislatures. There is a major 
national movement against teacher tenure; it is on the way out. In 
state after state, there are radical changes taking place in schools, 
partially due to a shortage of money. 

My seccnd reason for believing that we are in for a decade or more, 
actually of substantial change, is the widespread stixJent participa- 
tion. We have produced a beautiful generation of kids, haven't we? 
Connie and I were in Jacksonville, Florida, sonetime back working 
with sane school people. I walked through the shc^^ping center with 
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our high-school age son. A girl walked up to him and gave him a kiss. 
I thought, "What a great new vorldl Look v*at we have missed out on. 
How great it could have been." You knew, we were reared in a genera- 
tion where skin contact vas sinful. It certainly is not a problem 
with the current generation. 

I enjoy huirper stickers. Do you look at buiiper stickers? You can- 
not help but see them. "Honk Your Horn If You love Jesus." Have you 
tried that? I was on a freeway recently and I saw one of those stick- 
ers* So I hanked the horn just to see what the kid driving the car 
would do. 

One of the stickers we saw in Jacksonville said, "Keep America Beau- 
tiful, Swallow Your Beer Can." Another sticker we saw was, "Keep Yoior 
City Clean, Eat a Pigeon." I thought, "These kids have a txanendous 
sense of humor, don't they?~tr€menaous sense of hunor." God bless the 
Puritans. If they only could have eaten pigeons instead of tiorkeys, 
we wDuld have resolved a major national problan in many of our big 
cities. 

We are going through a substantial change in the center of pc^la- 
tion gravity in the United States. This is going to have tremendous 
inplications for those of us who are in the process of schooling. Of 
course, the most significant years of schooling are the early years. 
The three-year-olds, the foiar-year-olds, the five-year-olds, the six- 
year-olds are in the most critical years for educational development 
of a bc^ or girl, or an eventual adult. 

We live in the greatest society on the face of the earth. I chal- 
lenge anyone who questions that to compare the opportunities and the 
openness, and the problems that we face, in this society with those 
of any society found anyvAiere. I was in Switzerland about a year ago, 
and they decided, in the year 1971, to allow women the right to votel 
Wasn't that kind of them? In the year 1971, women were given the 
right to vote in Switzerland. People talk about democracy. Sane 
people say, "Of course, we got started too soon here." 

In 1960, the center of population gravity in this country was in 
the thirty-five to forty age-group— older than it had ever been in 
the history of oior nation. Suddenly a miraculous change occurred. 
Within five years, by 1965, the center of population in the United 
States had shifted frcm the thirty-five to forty age-groip to a 
seventeen-year-old group. Think a mcment about the inplicdtions of 
this chaxige. That is younger than the center of pc^laticn had been 
in our history since the early nineteenth centuiy. Seventeen-year-olds, 
in 1964 and 1965, became the greatest age-group in this country. I 
do not have to talk much about vrtiat seventeen-years-of-age means. All 
you have to do is to go back to some of your old adolescent develop- 
ment books to knew vA)at it means — an over sexed, loivlerdisciplined age. 
Seventeen-year-olds want all the privileges of adults without the 
maturity of adulthcxxJ. For a period of seven years, until 1971, the 
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seventeen-year-olds dcrninated; they v^e the single, largest age-groip 
in American society. Then abrtptly, last year, this came to an end. 
We will never again in our lifetime see a population daninance, center 
of gravity of seventeen- to eighteen-year-olds. 

By 1975, three years fron now, the age center of peculation gravity 
will be shifted to those who are twenty-one, twenty-tvo, and twenty- 
three years of age — the most conservative age. This is the age when 
most people marry, ttey worry about economics and jobs, and sup- 
porting babies. Some things change a little later. We are in an era 
when, age-wise, our pcpuiaticn will be getting older. 

My third reason for believing that there will be more radical changes 
than we lave ever seen before is because our vdiole school system is 
based on a rigid formula of groi:^) teachjjig with a kind of mythical 
teacher-pupil ratio, a kind of built-in concept. All the research we 
have today shows no significant relationship between class size and 
learning. The significant relationship is between teaching style and 
pupil learning. This is true of six-year-olds, twelve-year-olds, and 
sixteen-year-olds. If a teacher lectures, ala the university profes- 
sor model, learning is at a minimum. If there are discussions and 
groi:^) involvement, the individualized kind of programs you are work- 
ing on, learning is vastly iitproved. So, we have built this kind of 
mythical formula — in some parts of the country, negotiations focus on 
the vtole question of class size. There is no future in that direction 
because research siitply will not support it. 

My fourth reason for making the prediction of substantial change is 
that schools are no longer the central core of the educational learn- 
ing systan for boys and girls and young people. For exanple, by the 
tine the average student finishes high school today, he will have 
spent 11,000 hours going to school, and 15,000 hours watching tele- 
vision. If I said to you, "Where did you learn what you know?" you 
would not have to go into a public confession. Independent study in 
one form or another had a great deal to do with it. 

I wonder sonetiines how we ever got vtiere we are with cwr school 
system. We have built school systems that co\ant on v*iat a person 
knows as repeated on a standardized test. We know that v^t a person 
feels is far more ixtrortant than vAiat he knows. It is high time that 
Americans begin to demand that ws deal first with the affective, the 
concerns of boys and girls and yoving people. I do not say to neglect 
the cognitive. I want youngsters to learn to read. There are certain 
minimal arithnetic uixJerstandings that people need. But, I think we 
have had the priorities out-of-order. If there is one thing I see 
our boys and girls and young people crying for today, it is humaniza- 
ticn— recognition of a person. Young people all over the world are 
really reaching out for the kinds of things that are real, that are 
meaningful— the kinds of things that I am afraid many of the genera- 
tions in this room have neglected. (Xir challenge in the teaching- 
learning process is far greater than to teach a boy or girl how to 
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read. Hiat is iirportant; I want to see that happen. Our real chal- 
lenge is to help a boy and girl have positive feelings about himself 
and about the process ws call life. In every one of our classroons 
in this project, and all over our land, we have people with the poten- 
tial of itaking great contributions or of pulling triggers in an assassi- 
nation. This is our challenge. 

A report on Canadian education states that changes in educatiai, no 
matter how swe^ing they are, profound or ideal, are barren unless 
they bring about changes in the classroom, and the effectiveness of 
any change is determined almost entirely by the teacher. Do you 
believe that? I believe that. I also believe that a schDol is a re- 
flection of its chief administrator. In all our stixiies, including 
one this year, nationwide, we have yet to find a school where anything 
is really happening if the principal is negative about change. Change, 
basically, is not so much a matter of models. They are helpful; they 
may assist us. But the models in and of themselves will not produce 
change. Pick up a copy of the book by John Goodlad called Behind 
the Classroom Door , and see vAxat happened in many classrooms in the 
IDEA project. What h^)pened in that project? In essence, v*en Goodlad 's 
observers went behind the classroom door, they found no differences 
in terms of the way teachers function than in conventional classrooms. 
For two-thirds of the time, there was somebody talking, and tv^- thirds 
of that time, it was the teacter. I have a generalization for this: 
there is an inverse relationship between teacher talk and pi:5)il learn- 
ing. The students start learning vrtien the teacher stc^s talking. 

A teacher in a real sense — a Socratic sense, is an intellectual mid- 
wife. In reality, I can leam nothing from you, you can learn nothing 
from me, but I can assist you, and you can assist me in the birth pro- 
cess, which is the learning process. No learning can be done for some- 
one else. Most of us in the teaching profession have never known our 
subjects better than after we have taught them for five years because 
we have gone over them, and over them, and over than, haven't we? 
This is an exciting day. 

The Oregon Shall Schools Program has been on target, year in and 
year round. During the sixties, there were many attenpts to change 
the rules. But the question one has to really ask is. Did the schools 
iitprove? Books like Goodlad 's, or our own studies, have indicated 
that schools did not iitprove, they did not change. They had new kinds 
of equifment, they had miniskirted teachers, but sclrools did not change, 
in reality. The same kinds of things went on, and on, and on. I 
woxild argue the point that, if the seventies are to represent an im- 
provement over the sixties, we have to change standards, rules and 
regulations, into cptions vAuch iiiean that each individtxal is a unique 
person and the goal of education is to help each person discover his 
personal interests, talents, and needs, and the kind of program that 
should emerge. Therefore, in essence, I would believe in no schedule. 

The small school has within it the potential of offering the highest 
possible level of individualized instruction. If this does not happen. 
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it is our fault because we can build in all kinds of flexibility. In 
the Model Schools Project ^ we have gone beyond pontooning. We have 
gone to v*at we call individualized scheduling where schedules are 
developed based on diagnostic, basic, descriptive needs of boys and 
girls. Vfe do not really need schedules, in a traditional sense, do 
we? We do not need the kind of isolation v*iich departmentalizaticai 
fosters in the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. We need to take a 
look at the total youngster. 

Oie of the emerging developnents around this country, one we are 
going to hear more about in this decade and the next, is the organiza- 
tion of curricultffn clusters — organizing the program so that related 
areas can interrelate naturally. Why should we teach a young person 
chemistry, and then teach him Algebra II separately from chemistry? 
You cannot do chemistry without Algebra II. Why should we teach boys 
and girls music and art as though they were lanrelated to history? We 
need to think through the whole concept of interrelationships, colo- 
nies, humanity blocks, call them what you wish. This is one of the 
emerging directions. It means the departmentalizations we have kncvm 
historically are not here for long. They cannot last. The cdtpound- 
ing of human knowledge is so fanb stic that we have to find ways to 
deal with this v^le accumulation of information and knowledge in 
our kind of world. 

If I had time, I would list the various characteristics of the humane 
school that has many options. Many of these are described in articles 
that Lloyd Trump and I did in the NASSP Bulletin for May 1970, 1971, 
1972. Here are the kinds of things I want to know more about in a 
school if it is humane. What does the principal do? What does this 
person do, follow or lead? How does he relate to people? What is 
the feeling tone? If there is a negative feeling tone in the school, 
all the efforts in the world to package, to use various kinds of media, 
to organize new schedules are not going to have very much payoff. I 
want to knew more about teachers : What are they doing? What are their 
roles? 

We have had some exciting times recently in two or three schools in 
this country, and one in Canada, in doing vAiat we call role analysis. 
We used a little profile that I worked out a number of years ago in 
which two or three people, trained as observers, do an analysis of 
their own role in each school. They can then take a look at v^t is 
happening in that school. Otherwise, we tend to confuse change with 
change in vocabulary, don't we? We use terms like individualization, 
but I do not know what these terms mean unless you define than. This 
is v^^y we built that profile. We use all kinds of terms like flexible 
schedules. (I have never yet seen a flexibly scheduled school. I have 
seen schools on variable period schedules, 80-80-40; that is not flex- 
ible, that is rigid.) So we confuse terins. We use terms like contin- 
uous progress, don't we? But, when you walk into school and say, "How 
do youngsters move ahead?" they answer, "They are promoted by seresters. 
There is a terminology kind of confusion vAiich has emerged in American 
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education, so much so ttat sometimes I hesitate to use certain terms. 
Fact is, yesterday morning I spent an hour on the telephone with the 
Washingtai office talking about what can you call a leaming package. 
They are a new e35)erienoe in boredom the way they are conventionally 
written. What can you call a leaming package? 

I did not say the leaming package was unsound. I am talking about 
the idea now. What could you call it? We are trying to create sane 
other tenn — call it something else. One of the major weaknesses of a 
leaming package in Anerica is that it becomes self-destructive and 
self-defeating if it is the sole approach to leaming. I cannot imag- 
ine a leaming system, vtether it is for six-year-olds, t^lve-year- 
olds, or 18-year-olds built on social isolation. This is v*iy, in our 
model/ we have built in three major ccrrpcxients. 

cue of the conponents is directed study. Another is large-group, 
motivational presentations, and the third, small groups. I wish you 
could see the evaluation that the student body in Calgary gave us this 
spring about how they feel toward these three ccnponents. 

You do not fave a kid put his nose in a leaming package, 180-days 
of a school year unless you want to guarantee boredom. As long as 
packages rely exclusively on a reading approach, the monolithic approach 
to learning, they will be self-defeating. You go into schools vAysre 
youngsters are reading two years below grade level, and you say to 
them, "Now you can read full time in packages. See, it is a great 
assist." We must continue to open great cations for leaming, 
multiple approaches to leaming goals. Good packages open up a whole 
range of options; nany of you have written such packages. A package 
does not say more reading, and more reading, and more reading. It 
opens up a range of options, involvements, and interactivities. 

So \A)at do teachers do? A third dimension that we look at in terms 
of change is staff. You recall the old NEA studies that show teachers 
typically spend almost half their time in clerical activities. That 
is a great reason fcr them to get a bachelor's degree — to spend half 
their lives in clerical activities — isn't it? The basic question is 
how to make teaching professional — hew to release the creative poten- 
tial? I would argue that in any one of your cownunities, the combined 
intellectual potential of the teaching staff in that ccnmunity is prob- 
ably the highest of any group in the entire oomnunity. But how do 
you release the potential, the talent, that teachers have so they can 
do the creative things they are capable of doing? How do you unlock 
them from the routine kinds of things such as the milk-money program? 
When you do a teacher check in your own school, if you will, look at 
vtet is happening. Are they spending 40 per cent of their time collect- 
ing lunch mcney, selling PEA tickets^ etc.? How do you change that? 
What kind of models can you iitplenent? There is another iirportant 
move that we have initiated in the Model Schools Project. It is a 
result of xcay brief tenure with the University of Maryland staff and 
the Institute for Child and Youth Study. I came away from that program 
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with a deep cxDnviction that if schcx)l systems are to iitprove, then 
the cx^nditions for boys and girls and yoiang people must iitprove* That 
is a prerequisite* 

What I see h^^peniiig in schools all over the country is aluost con- 
plete inipersonalization* We live in an iitpersonal society, cne of 
the crying needs is for recognition as a human being. You know some 
people, you go to church, one guy preaches a sermon, another shakes 
yoiir hand as you walk cut. So we live in this kind of impersonal 
society. So we have built into the Model SchDOls Project a personal 
interest in its individuals, its boys and girls. This is one change 
I vould encourage a school to take. (People have often said to me, 
"It would take money." Money is not the key factor in changing a 
school. It does not hurt to have a little moiey, but it is not the 
key factor, is it?) If there is one single change, I would make, it 
would be to adopt v*iat I call the teacher-advisor, teacher-counselor 
role that we teve developed in the Model Schools Project. Ihis role 
requires, in every school, a teacher v*o relates consistently to a 
boy or girl, or a young person, during the entire stay of that boy, 
girl, or young person in that school. 

If you vant to transform a school, just help teachers smile at kids. 
It is amazing how they snile back and vAiat h^jpens in terms of arith- 
metic learning and reading, and all the other kinds of things we try 
to do in schools. Ihe role of a teacher-counselor, teacher-advisor, 
in managing a humane environment and cliinate is absolutely critical. 

I voild say to you, "When was the last time you were smiled at?" We 
all need love, don't we? It is absurd to talk about it otherwise. We 
all need lo\'e. There are bunper stickers all over the country: "Old 
Men Need Love, Too." You have seen those buitper stickers. The truth 
of the matter is that, basically, all human beings need love. We r*eed 
recognition, don't we? We need support. It does not matter v*iat the 
age is. We all need to know that we are loved and cared for as a 
person. I feel these are critical regardless of age, but doubly criti- 
cal vdien one is six, twelve, or eighteen years of age. It is terribly 
important that boys and girls grow up in environments of love; the 
school is a significant variable there. 

We cannot replace all problems of the home, but we can offset sane 
of the problems. Children reared in climates of hate and negativism 
tend to become such adults, at a terrible price to them and to society. 
In 1968, twenty-four nations met in Berlin to e)5)lore ways in v*iich 
schools could be made more humane and open. This is a problem viuch 
not only concerns us in America, but those in so-called industrially 
advanced societies of the world. 

Most teachers vdx) want to change teachers seem to forget that teach- 
ers learn the same way as anyone else. A learning system for teachers 
has to be organized and needs to be an exemplary system because the 
learning process is sonevAiat consistent in the way it takes place 
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whether C3ne is six or thirty years of age. What have you done in your 
school in the following areas? Does your school have an independent 
study environment for teachers? What chance is there for a variety 
of independent studies in your school? What kinds of materials are 
available? What about the possibility ot a staff sitting down infor- 
mally and discussing ideas? VJhat opportunity do you have to visit and 
see other programs? How frequently do you use a tele-conference phone? 
What kinds of carinunicaticn could vou generate in this marvelous pro- 
ject beyond ytere we are now? 11:^ could you keep in touch with sane 
of the exciting practices that are being discussed here^ and in this 
way continue to grow as a person? What about the whole question of 
motivation? Wtet is happening in your school to motivate people in 
your school v*io aren't interested? I wish I could say that I have 
never seen a teacher not interested in kids^ but that would be a lie. 
So what can you do to motivate people who really want to live in the 
nineteenth century vdien they are working with twenty-first century 
children? 

The way kids, our society, and our world have changed is alitost 
beyond human carprehension. In the midst of all this change, we keep 
coming back to values, love, and the meaning of life. We are living 
in a day of all kinds of miracles. But the basic question is v*iat 
haj^jens to people in terms of love, warmth, understanding, and humane- 
ness. I think this is the primary objective of school systems in our 
country and our primary o!'^:<rOtive with people. If I said to you, 
"Why are you teacliing?" I uJnk most of you would say, "Because of my 
sense of love for our boys and girls, and others." 

Itoday in America, there are more people wanting into teaching for 
every position available than there are people wanting into medicine. 
This is due to an increasing social concern today. The young people 
we have produced in our schools in the last two decaies are looking to 
education and teaching as a means of service. It is an exciting day, 
and they are pushing us. There was a day v^en you could say, "I can't 
teach those dumb kids anything." If that happens today, there is sane- 
one behind us in line vto says, "Give me a chance. I'll try." A 
whole new day and age, isn't it. 

During a week like this of inspiration, of learning, of growth to- 
gether, I vrould ask you some questions such as how humane are you 
being this week? I would deal with definitions of humaneness. I 
think as professionally ccrttdtted teachers, and as persons, we want 
systems of schooling v^ch enphasize the humane. To me, beconing 
humane means having a ball. To becone humane, I think you have to be 
able to laugh and to play, to dream and to loaf. Becoming humane 
means cutting holes to see through. It requires a tremendous tolerance 
for caiplexity. 

Hew conplex life and society is today. You cannot get away from it. 
You really cannot escape it — "there ain*t no hidin' place down there." 
Used to be you could say, "We will run off some place." But you just 
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cannot e5?cape it today. It impinges on you fron all sides. The iso- 
latic»i of the previous day is gone. VJhen a national tragedy occurs^ 
such as the assassination of a president^ it creeps into every heme 
ill the land via the television antenna. It paralyzes the whole soci- 
ety. So there is no iitmineness from the happenings of our world. An 
increasing tolerance for ccnplexity is required. 

Beocming humane, to me, weans building sand castles. I hc^ you 
will build some sand castles this week. It itieans seeing things not 
only as they are, but as they ndght be with imagiiiation and courageous 
constructive action. Above all, as Thoreau has said, beccme human 
beings singing in your own key. 

Qie of my criticisams of school systems in the past is that we have 
asked teachers to jump to the same tune, and we are not equally equipped 
in the same ways. We differ as human beings. So we need differenti- 
ating kinds of assignments, too. Remember Ihoreau's thought: "If a 
man does not keep pace with his ccmpanions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drumner. Let him step to the music which he hears, 
however measured or far away"— that he understands so that he may 
mature as an apple tree or as an oak. In this vay, perhaps he can 
turn his spring into sunmer. And I think all research that I read 
in anthropology and social psychology makes one point very clear: 
children tend to become the kinds of persons their teachers are. 
Their teachers may be their parents, or their peers, or their school 
teachers, it still remains that, regardless of v*io their teachers 
are, if the teacher behaves in negative ways, then his stixients tend 
to beccme negative kinds of people. 

The key to the vjhole process of learning, to a conference like this, 
is that you go away not only with ideas on irtplementation but with a 
sense of reconnitment, and redetermination to bring about systems of 
schooling that help boys and girls see themselves in positive and 
meaningful ways. 

I believe that man has an infinite capacity for goodness and cre- 
ativity. Do you? I meet skeptics all over the world. I recall one 
night walking down some desolate, dusty streets in northern Pakistan 
and, feeling I was being followed, I turned around and saw seme fif- 
teen or twenty boys and girls. As I looked into their dirty faces 
and tattered clothing, I thought hew blessed we are as Americans to 
live in a society where, even though we have problems, we also have 
untold opportunities. We are trying to make those opporturJLties 
available for more people. 

In our short history, man has devised an instnament of human better- 
ment called educatiai. And we are in on the act. It is our business. 
It is our enterprise* Seme of you have heard my story about the peo- 
ple of an island in the Pacific who were told that within fifteen 
hours the island would be covered with fifteen feet of water. 
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The people said, "What are we going to do?" They sought the three 
eldest man on the island. 

The first fellow said, "Let's eat, drink, and be merry because 
vie're all going to be dead in fifteen hours." 

The second fellcw said, "Let's pray." 

The third fellow said, "Vfe must find a vay to live permanently 
under fifteen feet of water." 

That is our challenge. We must not depricate vteit is happening to 
our boys and girls in the world — we are not going to stop that. It 
is not for us to focus on the negative. Let us say, "How can we, 
through education, make boys and girls better persons? We have to 
know. They are in our schools. This is our challenge." 

When Robert Kennedy gave a memorial for John F. Kennedy, he quoted 
from Shakespeare's Rcmeo ar^ Juliet. How beautiful it would be if 
the sane could be said of each of us, as committed persons in the 
teaching profession: 

And when he shall die, take him and cut him out in little stars, 
and he will make the face of heaven so fine, that all the world 
will be in love with night. . . 



HEW HIGH SCHOOL GUVUATJOU REQUIREMEWT5 
John HoAboJit, Stcutz VapahXmont Education 



Considerable input has been received through State Board of Edu- 
cation hearings and smil group sessions, by telephone and by mail 
regarding the proposed new high school graduation requirements. There- 
fore, it might be helpful to respond to those points most frequently 
raised which will, hopefully answer many of your questions, too. 

First, a reoatmendation will be made to the State Board of Education 
on June 26 that the date for inplementation of the proposed new re- 
quirements be moved from 1976 to the graduating class of 1978. This 
proposal would take effect for the entering freshman class of 1974. 
Second, an attenpt is being made to allow more flexibility in the 
manner in which credits may be earned. The 145 clock-hour require- 
ment has been dropped to 130 clock hours for one unit of credit with 
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other alternatives available through adoption of local district policy. 
Such cations might inclide credit by examination, work ej^rienoe, or 
oomrunity service based i^xDn well-defined local policy. 

The ingredients for a planned course seem to be necessary. All too 
frequently, we find a lack of structure, a lack of purpose, and very 
little attention directed to meaningful course objectives; we can do 
better than that. 

In reference to in-school and out-of -school e}q)eriences, I would 
like to read from the report of the White House Conference on Youth 
because I think it relates to v*iat we are trying to acoowplish in the 
new graduation requirements. The White House conferees say, "Uie 
relevant school of today and tonorrow will be pluralistic in structure 
and function. It will provide a large variety of in- and out-of -school, 
short- and long-term, and planned and spontaneous learning experiences. 
The educational establishnent must recognize the dropout as a member 
of the total educational system. Teachers and administrators v4k) 
expect students to achieve poorly usually create an atmosphere that 
makes this self-fulfilling; consequently, if an atmosphere of high 
achievement is developed, students will usually do well." We must 
provide more avenues to meet the needs of more yoxangsters \Ax> have 
different kinds of backgrounds and different needs. This we are try- 
ing to do in our proposed graduation requirements. 

You have heard us say that the basic requirements teve not been 
changed for a long time, though the subject matter has been, and that 
they are time oriented. When taking a look at our graduation require- 
ments three years ago, our High School Study Ccnmittee came up with 
some reoomnendations. They said that we must get away from a time^ 
oriented c^roach, we must be more ooncemed about canpetencies, and 
we must provide more ORxartunities for in-schcol and out-of-school 
learning e}5)eriences. Thus they helped to build the rationale upon 
which we moved toward changing graduation requirements. 

Let us new turn to the outline which you all have. At the bottom 
of the page you see the following: 

SECTION 3. Credit Requirements for Progidm Completion 

(1) [19] 21 imits of credit in grades 9-12 and [14] units of 
credit in 10-12 

(2) credits in the following required areas of study: 

Oregon Board of Education Oregon Board of Education 

Credit Requirements Perfontonoe Rpgiiirements 



Coranunications Skills 3 Units 
Math 1 Unit 

Social Science [2] 1 Unit 



Read, Listen, Think, Speak, & Write 
Ccrpute - Using the basic processes 
Participating Citizen 
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Citizenship [0] 1 ttiit 

Lab Science 1 Unit 

Health Education [1/2] 1 ttiit 
Physical Education [1 1/2] 1 Unit 

Personal Finance [0] 1 Unit 

Career Cluster [0] 1 Unit 

Electives [11] 10 IMits 



21 Iftiits 



Concemed about environment 
dx Streets and Highways 
Scientific & Itechnogical Processes 
Healthy Mind^ and 
Body 

Consumer Affairs 
Career Development 



In the left-hand column, we have credit requirements which will give 
structure ai^ attention to areas that we think are inportant, not just 
because they are familiar, but because we think they are iiiportant. 
We think you feel the same way f ran the positive feedback that we have 
received. 

On the right-hand side, we have attempted to relate performaix:e out* 
ccmes to credit requironents. As you will note this outline plaoes 
credit reguiranents and performance requirements side by side so that 
input and output can be seen as they relate to each other. 

The reaction to the performance requirements section as an idea has 
been good, but the reaction in terms of how do we do it and what it 
wDuld look like causes much oonstemation both in the Department and 
in the field. The Department is working on guidelines for iriplemen- 
tation. 

I would like to go new to the specific areas that you are probably 
most concemed about, namely, citizenship, personal finance, and 
career clusters. How do you measure citizenship? Are you talking 
about giving a student an A or F in citizenship, or v*iat are you 
talking about? Ihese are typical questions vAiich we have received. 
We are talking about acquiring the necessary knowledge and skills in 
national, state, and local government which will help the individual 
fulfill his citizenship responsibilities. 

Vfe know that we have a job to do in teaching responsible citizen- 
ship, not oily in terms of voting, but in one's personal life as well. 
There is a v^4lDle new ball game for the student who becomes nineteen 
years old. He can now do such things as sign contracts, buy things, 
sue, be sued, and be held re^xsnsible for his actions. Materials are 
now being developed as units of study in this area. So, responsible 
citizenship is more than just voting for local, state, and national 
representatives; it is also responsible citizenship as a producer and 
a consumer. 

Vfe are not talking on the performance requirement side of the out- 
line and how we define curriculum so that the outcomes are more mea- 
surable. But obviously, not all outoones are going to be measurable 
in terms of cognitive data. As Don Stewart, author of Educational 
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Malpractice f Education's Biggest Gamble said, "Not all objectives can 
be neasured, but those which can be should be developed in such a vay 
that tiney are measurable," Vfe feel strongly in the Department that 
the fine arts and humanities are iitportant. There are many conc^)ts 
in the affective domain in terms of c$>preciaticn, feelings, etc., 
v^ch are inportant and should be taught. 

Vfe are not talking about throwing out one curriculum and bringing 
in a vAiole new layer of curriculum. For exan5)le, if you are a language 
arts teacher, and if you are providing e^^jerienoes in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, thinking, logic, and rhetoric v*iich will help students 
develop thDse skills needed on the outocme side, you may need to make 
few changes. All areas of the curriculum would be reviewed on a sim- 
ilar basis. 

Here we have a performance requirotvent model transcript. [VISUAL 
CN OVERHEAD] Hgelve categories are listed on the left side as follows: 
career develcpnent, citizenship, catitiunication skills, ocrputation 
skills, consumer affairs, environmental awareness, driver education, 
safety, health education, physical education, science, and technology. 
There is space for additional local performance requirements. 

On the right, are listed categories in levels of performance. If 
the student is in a career cluster, he would satisfy the career devel- 
opment category by successfully ccitpleting his cluster area. If he 
is a college bound student, his career development might very well be 
the successful ocnpletion of the major course areas toward his college 
major. If he is a science major, we would hope that he would take 
more than sophcmore biology in the area of science. I want to dispel 
some ^prehension that you might have in this regard. The stiadent 
and the parent determine the student's major, vdiich wDuld be his clus- 
ter, so to speak. Vfe are not talking about forcing every student in 
our total student population through one of the 10 to 15 clusters. 
Many snail schools will not have that many clusters for some time; 
others will tave a few. Seme of the work may need to be done through 
ccnntunity es^^eriences and programs. 

Who makes the judgment that a student can or cannot meet a certain 
performance requirement? The same pecple v*d make all the other judg- 
ments and give all the grades, the teachers. For example, many stu- 
dents will ccnplete the ccitputation skills area by the time they 
finish the ninth grade. The teacher would sinply write ninth grade 
on their transcripts in the math category. If a student went to 
another school in grade eleven, and if the transcript were forwarded, 
personnel at the next schcx)l would know that the student had already 
cdtpleted those areas viiich had been recorded. This type of transcript 
will take seme additional time, but I do not think it will take as 
much time as we thought earlier vten we were talking about 48 specific 
ccirpetencies. We are talking about areas that we hqpe will be a part 
of the overall program of studies, but designed a little more speci- 
fically. We are talking about a full high school diploma for ccn^^le- 
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tian of all requirements. Vfe are talking about a certificate vAiich 
identifies those canpetencies v*iich have been ootpleted for students 
\rtio cannot meet all requirenents* 

Another question that has frequently been asked is: Who determines 
the ndniiniin level of catpetency? We say the local district does. The 
next question is: What h^pens v*ken a student ooroes to us and we have 
heard either directly or by grapevine that his former school's stand- 
ards are much lower than ours? I think this is something we will have 
to think through together. Seme states have legislation that directs 
the administrator or person evaluating a student's transcript to honor 
all credits given by the previous institution. I am not sure we want 
to write that into our statutes, or even into administrative rules. 
At any rate that is another point to consider in terms of deter- 
nunes the level of ccitpetency. This could be a real problem. 

There are two or three more points v^ch should be stressed because 
they are iiiportant for the small school — ^particularly for the school 
that offers a specific course every other year. The new require- 
ments should not lock doors for the stall school but open doors for 
all schools with more flexibility in programs. More elective choices, 
more work ejq^erience, and ocirmunity service programs are encouraged. 
Perhaps you would like to develop a model program. We think that 
there are many possibilities for you and your students in schools of 
any size. We also see, as more alternatives are available, students 
will have a chance to elect the courses and the instructors that they 
most enjoy. This could lead to a better self-concept on the part of 
student and teacher. If a student can become a better producer, con- 
sumer, citizen, parent, community member and individual, we will have 
a much healthier adult society in the future. This is vtet we are 
really hoping to direct our efforts toward. 

SianA.iicant An6weM to Qiiz6tiorUi 

The question was, What about the course in personal finance? Would 
co\arses like general business and senior math suffice? To some extent, 
yes. At first, we said a course in consumer math, a course in general 
business, a course in bookkeeping might allow some credit toward this 
tanit of persCTial finance. We now think we will have to project more 
structure into the guidelines in terms of vAiat might be included in 
the perscMial finance unit. If your consumer math would include the 
coitent, probably, yes. If the consumer math is a course in coiifuta- 
tional skills only, no. 

To answer your question more specifically, we will have some 
suggested content vMch will eventually mean state-adopted textbooks 
in that area. I have mentioned some of the ccntent areas in the 
material vMch you have: credit, installment purchasing, price-equal- 
ity relationships, budgeting, principles of money management — general 
consumer affairs. There are other areas, but if you have these 
ingredients, probably, yes. You would need more than just another 
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experience vath the four fundamental processes. 

***** 

Presumably, there would need to be sens successful ooniputation 
skills in the personal finance course. Ws would not assume, however, 
that a course that was mostly ootiJutational skills would satisfy a 
student's need for knowledge about such things as banking, checking 
accounts, savings, and life insurance. There are about ten or twelve 
areas that could be considered by the local district for inclusion in 
a personal finance course, but it is not necessary to have all of them. 

***** 

Since you are beccming more sophisticated in the area of perfor- 
mance requirements, it would be very incorrect to say that the pro- 
posed standards are input oriented; that is not really true. Vfe are 
going to move to a performance, outcome — oriented curriculum by 1980. 
It is conceivable that a local school could be concerned entirely 
about performance outcomes. Seme students might go through a course 
in three months, or take an examination that measures all of the post- 
test requirements aixi get a unit of credit for a course without spend- 
ing any time in the course. 

***** 

We had hoped to be much farther along with suggested guidelines 
than we are now. Vfe are obligated to spell out guidelines for you. 
This is another reason vAiy there is no way that we can implement the 
new graduation requirements for the class of 1976. Vfe have a lot of 
spelling out to do. Things have to be spelled out, or as I said the 
other day, "We will either have to spell it out or threw it out." 
If it is not describable to you and to me, then it really may not be 
worth keeping in the standards. We think that what we have there now 
is worthy of being there. 

***** 

Ccnpetencies shall be performed or demonstrated at a proficiency 
level determined by the local district. This is vtere some of the 
hang up comes in terms of the student from another high school vto 
cannot write his name; yet the former school has given him credit for 
satisfying that ccn^tency. This raises a real question. If you 
know that a student cannot function as an adult — read his driver's 
manual, his income tax, and the newspaper — , you will have to make 
a determination that overrides vdiat the previous school allowed. On 
the other hand, should we do as California has done and say that every 
student shall function at the 8.5 level in their reading? Vfe do not 
think we want to go that far at the state level. We have faith in 
public school people. Surely you are going to proceed with reason- 
ableness in terms of the individual that will allow you to live with 
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vAiat your neighboring schools have done and vAiich will allow you to 
do what you knew the neighboring school can live with* We will have 
sane frustrations^ however. 

***** 

Can an EMR student get a full high school diploma? Our first 
reaction to that questicxi was that if he cannot satisfy the performance 
requirements spelled out hy the district for a full diplcma, then he 
could not get a full high school diploma. Special education special- 
ists in the Department have been quick to differ with this thinking. 
There will be further discussion of this issue because Doctor Pamell 
thinks that^ if a high school diploma is going to mean something, the 
requirements cannot be watered down so ever^xxiy can get it. A num- 
ber of secondary principals have stated that they would prefer one 
diploma with the differences ^lled out on a transcript. The pro- 
posed new standard would preclude sane students from ever getting a 
full high school diploma. 

***** 

You say, "Just forget the diploma." I am not trying to argue one 
side or the other. At present any student vdio attends high school 
four years and vto does not get into too much trouble, gets a diploma. 
So the public and the legislative interim committee on education are 
telling Doctor Pamell forthrightly that he must start having some 
measured outcomes to show that the diploma is a sign of achievement, 
not just an attendance report. I am sinplifying the matter at this 
point, but that is part of the idea. We believe that if we do not 
move in the direction indicated in the proposed new graduation re- 
quirements, the legislative interim catmittee is going to do it for 
us. Have you seen their basic education document? In it they spell 
out eight or ten areas v^ch they consider basic education. They 
mve little more than readijig, writing and arithmetic, but basically 
the social sciences and physical education aire included. If you look 
at vrtiat they first projected, you could send the kids home at noon. 
You could skip art, music, and all such things. Doctor Pamell and 
others have stated that basic education is all that goes on within 
the school program, the program of stiadies as is projected in our 
proposed standards for graduation. The Education Interim Qnnittee 
v/ants measured outcomes. If you deal with measurable outcomes only, 
you have a strong cognitive curriculum. 

***** 

If by 1980, we were to have a performance, outcome~oriented curri- 
culum, we would be more apt to be telling parents and the public vdiat 
a student could do in a given area at a given grade level. A given 
grade would probably be recognized for the somewhat meaningless indi- 
cator that it is now. If we were to think of part of the curriculum, 
certain areas within the program of studies, as measurable, we might 
move to a transcript that would somehow indicate performance outcomes 
rather than grades or in addition to grades. 
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I have been on the High School-<3ollege Relations Council the last 
three years. Sore of you are giving pass/fail grades. Did you know 
that about a year ago the admissions catmittee of the Council nade a 
motion that all pass/fail grades be drc^ped or not considered at all 
for college entry? It failed after considerable debate. They finally 
decided that a student going cn to college should receive grades in 
those courses related to college entry such as inathenBtics, science^ 
social studies / and English. If you want to give students pass/fail 
designations in physical education, industrial arts, art, pusic, and 
other courses, okay, but at least give them scnething on the four 
indicated areas so a CPA can be determined for them. At one time the 
Council said they would fall back on college entrance examinations 
or sane other tests. 

***** 

Sane concepts cannot be measured in statistical terms, but can be 
denonstrated. If you, as an instructor, say that a student can ^ak 
effectively as an individual then that would be your professional 
judgment. You make that judgment vrtien you give a grade^ so that would 
be the way attainment of performance skills would also be determined. 

***** 

Shall schools may have to develop some unique learning opportunities. 
Let us take a school v^re there is only one senior student. That 
student says, "I want to be a politician. I am going to go to college 
and be a political science major." You might develop a program where 
he could visit the courthouse, or you might make arrangements for him 
to work with saneone, a ^^ounty ccnmissioner for instance, in seme 
kind of an in-service situation. This type of program would help to 
satisfy the career cluster requirement. If he is a non-college bound 
student, and you cannot identify a cluster for him, we suggest that 
you talk with him about what he wants to do upon his terminatiai of 
high school. You map out a plan that seems to be his plan, and vAien 
it is ^^roved'by the administration and he cccipletes it, you give 
him credit for it. It might not be a course at all. It may mean 
that the student says, "I would lite to be a clerk in a dime store." 
You give him some work ejqperience in that area and that becomes his 
fulfillment of the career cluster requirement. 

What about the girl says, "I am going to get married and I do 
not have any intention of going cn to college or anything." You 
decide with her that hanemaking is her major, her cluster. You might 
want to make sure ttet she had satisfied particularly the odnsumer 
affairs ax^ hcmemaking areas in her cluster. 

Obviously, we cannot manufacture courses in the school setting that 
we cannot offer. We-yill have to go into the ocrnmunity for more 
e3q)eriences. Maybe tney will not be a full year in length; maybe they 
win be two or tnree hours in a day; maybe they will be all day in 
the second semester. 
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Whai we talk about a full four years of regular high school attend- 
ance^ it is true for those who need it^ v*iich is probably the major- 
ity of studQits* But is not true for ever^tody. I think we^ at the 
state levels need to help you by saying that we recognize that^ if 
we are thinking of a plioralistic society and a pluralistic approach 
in meeting the needs of everybody^ we can no longer talk about a 
prescribed four-year program being the best for everybody. We are 
not doing it now. If I were a parent, and if I wanted to help my 
son beg off, there are eight or nine different ways that I could get 
him out of school under the new cotpulsory attendance law* What I am 
suggesting is that we must counsel our students more positively. 

***** 

In a small school, you might develop seme performance requirements 
that voald be in lieu of the career cluster. This might be dene 
within the course structure of modem problems, industrial arts, or 
honanaking, or in other courses. If the student can fill out an 
application form, if he can go through an interview, that is, demon- 
strate seme ocnpetencies, that would be fine. 



INPUT FOR PLAhlhim 
lyutUute. Stm and School Tejom 



' Vk. 32Aold V. M<vvUn 

Let us go back to our early planning this winter axxi think about 
what it was that we came down here to do and where we are in that 
process. I think it was oior idea that we were not coning here to 
lay a new idea on you. I think we ^.aroe to share a dream. It has 
never been my feeling that teaching is a science. No matter how 
technical it gets, it remains, in my mind, an art. The metal of vAiich 
we sculpt is the most precious that God has ever created. 

I feel, and I think you sense, a great stirring of change across this 
country. Some call it educational discontent; I do not relate tj that 
at all. I believe that this is the greatest time to live as far as 
education is concerned. 

I think we are really trying to bring you a choice, a new way. We 
really wanted to touch you with about four things this week. First, 
we wanted to share with you sane implementation kinds of things that 
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help teachers to better teach^ and boys and girls to better learn. Vfe 
thought a couple of those essential tools ^ by name^ behavioral objec- 
tives^ by practice^ packaging^ would be enough. Seocxid^ we had a cau- 
tion^ Wb know that in ediicatian when a new dream or a new idea comes 
by that there is a tendency to think it will do for all people in all 
cases • (Educators are not the only ones \A)o have the tendency to jimp 
at conclusions.) 

Thirds we wanted to bring you saoe of the best people we knew who 
were doing what we are dreaming about — some people with big dreams. 
Vfe have been able to share^ this week^ with the Urbandale Dream Iteam^ 
the Manzanita Easy Riders, and specialists in music, home eccnomics, 
lang^jage arts — ^name your field, and we had them here* 

Fourth, we tried to get you to step back and take a new look at 
planning. Essentdlally, the aim of this vrtx)le week, if you think of 
it from the systems point of view, was to make you realize that, if 
there is any kind of change you need, it is the kind that an artist ^ 
mates* He steps back and looks at the perspective of the viiole can- 
vas* He does not concentrate on where the orange goes because the 
green is over there. He plans his output instead of his input. 

I would like to share what I take from you, what I am taking home. 
I am taking hone a feeling of great oomraderie. I cannot recall 
whether it vas Will James, Will Rogers, or Elizabeth Taylor \Aio said, 
"I have never met a man I didn't like." The way that you have accepted 
us gives me that feeling* We have had great sharing. 

You pec^le in the small schools l»ve a big thing going. I am going 
back home and write a new federal grant* I hype to get it funded \m- 
der Title III* It is to be called "The Big Schools Project*" It is 
a project in which the excellent educational practices found in anall 
scshools will be implemented in the larger schools* 



I, too, think we need to share, put together ideas. We are going 
to start dreaming that inpossible dream we have been looking at, and 
the Big Schools Project is going to become a reality. 

I have been impre^ised with you this week. I did not realize that 
the rain had fallen in so many places, that so many good things were 
going ai for kids in the Shall School Program* I am amazed that I 
have picked three to four pages of ideas from the people that I 
teve worked with* Every person v*io came here had some ideas, some 
things that they are doing already in their schools, vAiich I can take 
back to my people. I think this is what it is all about. I think that 
vAiat we have had going at this workshop is sharing, a sharing of ideas 
between consultants aix3 participants* I think those of us v*io have 
been related to the Shall Schools Project in an advisory capacity in 
the past few days have a task: To take a look and say to you people. 
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"WlHt things rave jou obtained fron us? What are the benefits of the 
conference to you? What things can we do for you?" 

A long time ago, I saw a performance chart for teachers. It had a 
scale. One end of the scale said^ "A person can leap tall buildings 
in a single bound." The other end of the scale said; "Runs into Build- 
ings." Another scale said; "Talks to God;" the other end said; "TfeiUcs 
to himself." We, in the Oregon Staall Schools Program and those of us 
who have been working in it; do not want you to be running into that 
ttiilding. We want you to leap that building. You are not going to 
do this in one day; you are not going to do it in one month. You are 
going to do it in snail; little pieces. 

As we look tcward directions for the future ; we want you pe *le to 
start giving directicns; sane ways that we can start to build a ladder 
over that building, so that five years fron now v*ien Jerry has his 
funding going ; you people will be the consultants; the ones to help 
us get innot^tions going because you have done such a terrific job. 



School Texm Rzpont6 

For fortyfive minutes ; school teams met in assigned areas and pre- 
pared feedback for the Institute staff and the OSSP personnel. They 
did so by listing their reactions to the following questions: 

1. What specific help has your school or school district gained 
fron this institute? 

2. What problems do you see as a school in planning and imple- 
menting individualized instruction? 

3. What specific recotr^endaticns would you give about ways in which 
the Oregon Small Schools Program can assist you? When? 

The teams left their written reactions to the questions with Jim 
Hargis who framed questions from the problems listed under question 
2 and directed them to a panel ccnposed of the institute team. Many 
of the questions thus obtained concerned problems of securing admin- 
istrative; connunity; and fellow teacher si^^port and cooperation in 
planning and inplenenting individualized instruction; sane pertained 
to other problems of initiating a program. The panel reactions to 
the questions follow. 



ConvdUcuUoyi HighliglvU Bg/fcoeen School Team6 and ImtltiUe. Tom 

iMtUixta Tom : JAMES W. HARGIS, OKdQon Zoojid OjJ Education; VRJEROLV 
V. MARTIN, lAclMnmUlc PuiUc SchooU) CHARLES L. BARKER, HanzayUta 
ElmcntaKy School} JOHN FESSANT, OKcgon BooAd OjJ EducatLom HERB 
hllCHOLSGhl, Hood ZLvoA School VUtAlct 

How do you gain administrative ccmtiitroent when administrators do 
not seem cantdtted to the idea and you have teachers ready to go? 
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Let me share sonething vd.th you regarding administrative cscnmit- 
ment. I vould like to share with you vvhat Bd Pino had to say. I 
hope everyone in this room knows v*io Ed Pino is or that, at least, 
you know what Cherry Creek, Colorado, is and what it stands for. 
Ed, you knew, has lived through a change this year, from superin- 
tendent of schools. He has caused so much change in the Cnerry Creek 
district that they have decided that they do not need him. He made 
this ocnment about getting administrators coninitted, "You [the admin- 
istrator] just get out of the way and let a staff do what it knows 
it needs to do. " He defies any administrator that follows him at 
Cherry Creek to try and shut down a team of teachers vAio have known 
seven years of freedom. If you turn that around, that is the answer 
to the question. 

***** 

I agree with what has been said here, but there is also another 
side to the story. I would be the first to defend a lot of eidminis- 
trators i*o are trying. Vfe have to drop back, I think, to philos- 
ophies, schpol philo^hies and individual philosophies. Unless you 
have established a school philosophy designed for the district and 
have written all the jdD descriptions to carry out that philosophy, 
you are fragmaited. I would like to give you one thought to leave 
with, a question or two: Do I really know my school philosc^hy? 
Do I really knc^ what the district expects of me? I think the admin- 
istrators cii.e on the same level as you are here. If you a^^roach the 
problem in this way, most of you will come \xp with questions. So, 
the philosophy is the basis for securing administrative ooranitment. 

***** 

I do not knew anything about administration. I am a teacher, but 
I think the thing I foxand in working with administrators, and tirying 
to get administrators to change, ocnes back to v^t both the previous 
speakers have said. If a staff generates enthusiasns, and if they 
talk to their administrator in terms of a plan to implenient, there 
will be no problem in securing his contnitment. As teachers, sane- 
times, we do not like to put lesson plans in writing, let alone a 
plan to inplement ijidividualized instruction. If we just jot it down, 
get enthused, go to cur principal and shew him that we are running 
a fairly low-risk type program, we will get his conmitment. The 
philosophy is a good starting point. I think you will fixxi that 
all these pieces are going to fit into place. 

How do we go about selling the program to staff who did not ccme 
this week? 

I would let than listen to the Georgiades tape as a beginning. I 
think it would get than enthused enough. They would say, "Hey I I 
like it." The next thing is to share with then a couple of ideas that 
you picked up here. They are looking for ideas. This approach will 
turn them on. 



I have observed that pecple who do not want to go in the beginning^ 
vAien you choose up sides ^ try to get back in vtoi you are success-- 
ful. We are going to have to start a program v^ther or not every- 
body wants to join^ including the administration. It is really a shame 
that you have to do things behind closed doors without the administra- 
tion knowing about it, but after you once get things going and publi- 
cized, people will want to get in with you and be part of a growing 
thing that is successful. We have to show that we can be successful. 

***** 

This is one of the things that puts administrators on the line. I . 
will keep coning back to this idea of philosophy. Cuce the philoso- 
phy is developed and guidelines established, if a teacher's individ- 
ual philosophy does not correspond with the district philosophy on 
individualization, it is time the administrator says, "CScay. It is 
time you find enployment elsev^iere, even to the pDint of getting out 
of the profession." 

I really feel that we do a real injustice to students v^:^ we get 
a bad teacher, then give them a good reconitvendation, and so send them 
on to another district to do the same thing to other kids. I think it 
is time we did something about this. 

***** 

I am the first to agree ttet if your building and district adminis- 
trators do not go along with whatever it is that you want to do in 
innovation, it just will not happen. I think it is unreal to say that 
you can close the door and get a good thing going, tiiat it will spread. 
This might work in son>e places. 

In my experie^nce, if the administration will not let us do it, it 
is a big cqp-out. I really think that is an excuse for not doing 
something. It has been my experience that any well-thought-out plan, 
when presented to an administrative groap, has usually gotten under- 
way. All the problems we talk about are going to fall away v^en the 
staff understands what it is oonmitted to. If have learned any- 
thing together this week, I hope it is the idea of long-range planrong 
to gain conrnitment of oommnity, board, administration, staff, and 
boys and girls. 

***** 

There are things that we should consider too, once the problems are 
identified — things we can do, but not until they are identified. A 
workshqp is one of them. A good workshop works miracles in bringing 
about a different thinking. You get individuals in the workshop to 
analyze their own philosophies, dice you get them to that point, they 
either reach a point of hypocrisy or they change. I find that most 
of them change. 
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Qie problem that we teve is a lack of aides to assist in the program^ 
What can we do to ittprove thxs situation? 



When in doubt, inprovise. I think a lack of aides is a problem that 
everyone faces. All you can do is find some solution and start vMle 
ycu can. If student aides and/or volunteer parent aides, are the only 
ball games that you have to play, all you can do is play them. Seme- 
times I think we say things like, "We don't have aides; therefore, we 
cannot do it." There we ccme back to a ccp-out. I think should 
find seme procedure that will enable us to do something. There are 
a lot of schools that are doing great things with student and/or par- 
ent aides. 

***** 

I think we are going to reach a point vrtiere we are going to have to 
consider other teachers as aides. When you get into individxialization, 
you are going to automatically get into an interdisciplinary aj^roach. 
I think this is going to open vp a new ball game. I am talking about 
teams of teachers. I am talking about flexible scheduling. What I 
am saying is, "Don't get hung \jp on aides any more than getting hung 
up on packages because there are other means." 

***** 

The thing I would like to present to you is not very pedlar with 
teachers. If yiu agree that aides are a significant part of inple- 
mentation, continuous progress, individualized programs, then maybe 
we are going to teve to take a look at schooling as opposed to edu- 
cation. If we agree that aides are something we lave to have, they 
are a number one priority, perhaps, it is time we looked at the budget 
and say, "This is. the financial structure." Perhaps we ought to look 
at the vtfjole structure — look at the idea of every new teacher coming 
on the staff at an aide's salary. If we had iirplemented such a pro- 
gram a year ago, we wxild teve openings for 251,000 instructional 
aides in this country. Wfe could take a look at the corpetencies of 
every person vrtio has been through a foiar-year program. I feel that 
we are missing sane great teachers before they even get into the 
classroom, and I feel we are getting seme vAx) are marginal. There 
should be other ways of looking at the money. We might say, "Look, 
we said tiBt we wanted aides and we got five of them that cost $10,000. 
When Bessie retires this year, let's not r^lace her; let's bring on 
ten aides. Let's let those aides do those things that the teacher 
should never have been doing in the first place. Let's pay tham a 
proper salary for it." This is another approach; it is not one that 
is very popular in a time of teacher oversijpply, but if you want to 
get the job done vith kids, it is an alternative. 

How do you gain oonmunity sv:^3port? 

Advisory ocnmittees, getting local people into your school and let- 
ting them help make the decisions, is a way of gaining ccnmunity 
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support. I think you have as much e5q)ertiM in the catinunity that 
you are not using as you do in the schoolhouse* I firmly believe 
that the guy who is paying the freight ought to be able to say vtere 
it is going, even^hcw big a load it vdll be. Local advisory groi:5)s 
on anything at all, getting them involved in the educational process, 
are the answsr to getting comunity si:4>port. When the ccmttunity has 
a piece of the action, they are going to si^^port it. This has been 
proven tiine after tine across the state. 

***** 

Where do you start individualizing with the students? Suppose you 
go in a classroom tomorrow; you look at forty hunan beings there. 
You have a new class. Where are they, individually, in their school- 
ing? What I am leading up to is diagnostic testing. It is a must; it 
opens the door to something that is very inportant, parent contact — a 
commmicative base between student, teacher, and parent. If you have 
a good diagnostic testing program, it automatically gives you some- 
thing to communicate to that parent, to help plot out that student's 
education. This is one of the best tools you can have. This permits 
setting vp conferenoes with parents and having something to talk about, 
something real valid — the student. 

***** 

I am no expert on ccmttunity involvement, but I can tell you one 
thing. You have a choice of one of two things: you can either get 
your oommnity involved vten you introduce this innovation or wait 
three years and have them get you involved. You have only those two 
choices. In our district, v4ien we started changing programs. Herb 
was to go out and bring in 265 members of our ccitinunity in advisory 
groups. They are still with us, three years later. Also, I think 
we have had some s\x:cess with a hired coordinator of volunteer ser- 
vices, at the price of an aide, who in her second month on the jc* 
brought in 1,100 hours of organized si'Stematic volunteer time. From 
these people, with 1,100 hours of volunteer time, you get a sense of 
what your oomromity thinks of your program. 

Itow do you go about convincing the ccmttunity to throw out grades and 
substitute progress records? 

This is another iitportant part of diagnostic testing. Articulation 
of programs comes into this, also. When speaking of program articu- 
lation, I am talking about developing concepts that you want to get 
across, concepts, goals — I do not want any hang-t^) on ocmntunication. 
Establish vtot it is that you want to teach. If you establish a lan- 
guage arts curriculon level-wise, not grade-mse, starting with the 
basic and ending with the more ccnplex, at your parent meetings you 
can show them v^iy you want to teach this and that in language arts. 
You say, "This is where your son or daughter is; this is v^iere we 
want to take him or her." This gives the parents progress to hang 
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their hats on rather than just a grade. This progress is vdiat ws 
teve to zero in on. We give A's and C's in Hood River and our objec- 
tives are written behaviorally. We can show parents what we e^q^ect 
their children to do and why^ why we have chosen the curriculum. Ws 
have not had any problems, but we have to sbofj them what we are doing. 



If you pass a stixient with a there is a certain amount of curri- 
culum left out of that student's educational life. If you pass him 
on with that gap, you know that whenever he goes to the nejct class, 
generally speaking, there is a vtole new fragmented cuanriculim started. 
The next teacher does not usually know v^t the former teacher taught. 
Parents know this. I was talking with a lady last night, an elementary 
teacher. We got to chatting about this very problem, and I asked her 
how many students she had. 

She said, "Forty." 

I said, "Were there any students that were working belcw their grade 
level?" 

She said, "Yes, I have twelve working cn ^jproxiitately the second- 
grade level." 

I said, "What do you do?" 

She said, "What could I do? I had to pass them on." 

CHoe teachers get to the point of conttunication, and there is some- 
thing to catminicate to a parent, I do not think we will have any 
problems on grades; we did not. Ws still have A's, B's, and C's 
though; I do not know what would hs^^pen if we left those out. 

***** 

The first year that I worked in ^fcMinnville, I went to the staff 
and said, "You knew, if we are really going to move towards individ- 
ualization, continuous progress, management by objectives, we have 
to get rid of grading." 

They said, "Martin, how Icaig is your contract? You aren't going 
to last out the first year." 

Wsll, I said, "Hew do you cause change? What do you do v^enryou 
think sonething is wrong and you want to share it?" ^ 

"We hold a tcwnhall meeting." 

I said, "Tcwnhall meeting, fine. Get the townhall open, I am ready." 

They said that I would get about twelve to eighteen people. We 
spent three weeks with the media, radio and newspc{)ers, explaining 
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vd^t were proposing. We opened the doors on townhall meeting night 
to 465 parents* 

We started with a very siitple discussion about grading, then talked 
about the idea of self-image, only we didn't call it that* We talked 
about how a kid feels when he canes hone with an A, and v/hat you say 
to a kid with an A. (In this country, we have cane to associate an 
A with good, so if you got an A, you were a good boy. NcAxDdy has to 
tell him what he is if he brings hone a D or an F.) I do not think 
it is hard to get any group, any cotinunity, to agree that success 
breeds success, failure breeds failure. We got such questions as: 
How long will it take to have this in the high school? Are the col- 
leges ready for this? Are they doing this? What is the problem? 

We have been without grades now for three years. We went to a long- 
range plan. To iirplement nongrading, we began in the first three grades, 
then we changed and went to parent-teacher conferencing. We spent 
three full years devel<^ing a reporting instrument. When you move 
away from letter grades, do not spend three years inventing the wheel. 
We looked over 150 of what were si5)posed to be the best reporting 
instruments in the western states. We have revised ours three times, 
and they are a good stajcting point for you. After our e}q)erience with 
the first three grades, when the receptivity was so positive, we went 
on to grades four, five and six the next year. We were going to go 
this fall to junior high grades, but we went to part seventh and part 
eighth grades. We found that with any change you make, you better 
find out viiere you have been or you will never know vAiere you have 
gone. We asked 52 staff members to write their grading policy. We 
wanted to lay their policies against the district policy, to see 
where we were before we moved into "no grades" at the secondary level. 
We foond that we had 52 grading systems operating. So we first have 
to get a carmen policy. Then we will have a base for the 1973 school 
year. By the time our sixth graders are sophomores in 1976, we will 
be without any letter grades. I am sure of that. 

We do not teve a full-time librarian to supervise student study . 
Hw can we overcone this problem? 

I have spent several years as a librarian and three years as a 
librarian supervisor. I am convinced that teachers need to becone 
librarians and librarians need to become teachers. Who said that 
students are to be supervised by a librarian when they go to the 
library? Full-time librarians are too busy marking numbers and organ- 
izing things. I think you are luckv to have a teacher-librarian situ- 
ation. You ought to take advantage of it. 

***** 

You look at seme of these problems, and really, success is just 
learning from failure. . . There is one thing that seems to be cen- 
tral to the questions. It seems to relate to the consultants that 
come into our schools and analyze our problems, it is a need for a 
leader. Where do we get help? 
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Firsts you pick up ycur telephone any hour of the day^ any day of 
the year and give any person involved in the Shall Schools Project a 
ring. He will do one of tWD things: get on an airplane and cone to 
help you^ or he will send help. That is the kind of cotinitinent that 
you need in any program you are involved in. 

Any program that I have ever been associated with has been in the 
most traditional ccmmmities that you could ever find. People want 
you to be better teachers. The caiservatives want you to say^ "There 
is where your kid is; I am going to move him from that point to this 
point. I am going to have scxcb system and save way to get him there." 
All they e3?)ect in return is that you maintain discipline and give 
than a return for their investanent — not excuses and a twnch of cop- 
outs. I feel this is true of any camtunity. 

What do you do with teacher turnover vtoi it makes the continuity 
of the program difficult? 

Teacher turnover is not severe if the team has develcped a philos- 
ophy^ procedures^ and guidelines. Vie have a staff teacher vacancy 
this year. When the new persc^ comes on the staffs we will give him 
an orientation in these things. 

it -k it it it 

New staff is one of my responsibilities. Vie teve set up a program^ 
and I would reoownend it if we had three teachers or 300 that were 
replacements. The first thing we will do this fall is to spend a day 
at a dude ranch in the mountains above our city with our 20-21 new 
teachers. There will be no tel^hones ringing up there ^ no one can 
run downtown for an appointment. It will be a nice situation. Peo- 
ple will sit in tht^ shade of towering Oregon greenery and share what 
the McMinnville schools are all about, philosophically , what we be- 
lieve in. We will sp&nd the second day with the nitty-gritty— Afrtiat 
kind of services we provide, v*iat our policy is, vAiere do you get 
this, and what do you plug in there. Then, six or seven tiines during 
the year, we will get together with all our new staff for an after- 
noon and share what kind of things are not happening to them. 

The principal, if he is the educational leader in the building, or 
if he is not, whoever does that job, must let new teachers know the 
school philosophy and program. In Lee Brittenham's district, vten 
they bring in a new person, they combine the kids for awhile, just 
for a day or two, for certain purposes. Then they combine the in- 
structional leaders, the new teachers and the old, for several days of 
orientation. We are real oc^icemed that vrfBft a new person comes on 
our staff that they have a brother or a sister and know who they are. 
If this buddy system is kept steady for nine months, it will do moife 
for you than anything. 

it it it ic ic 
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There are other possibilities in this buddy system. We carry a 
budgetary item for currioilum develc^xnent and budget for sane work 
each sumner to allow teachers , and especially new teachers, to get 
together and write soite curriculum with seme old hands. We teve a 
two-faced plan here; we get them ready philosophically, curriculum- 
wise, and then give than a chance to implement this philosophy with 
a little help, 

tfow can the schools go about sharing materials such as instructional 
packages? 

die of the best things that I was ever associated with as a consul- 
tant was the Unipak Bank, A long time ago, some foL'^s thought that 
packaging was a good idea. They developed a bank \ihetre all these 
materials were stored. In order to get into the bank, you h^ to 
donate a packet; that was your key, Chce you wrote a packet that 
could go on file, you oould then draw out packets from the central 
storage area, 

cue time I wrote a packet, and I had access to over 2,000 packets. 
That is instantaneous curriculum development. They were wise; they 
did not let you go in and say, "Hey^ I want all 2,000 packets tomor- 
row," They would send you a catalog; they would send you eight pack- 
ets at a time. By analyzing and utilizing eight packets, and then 
another eight, we were able, in the district where I was then, to 
start individualizing. 

We need to ooc^)erate and have a central storage area, a clearing- 
house, to v^ch you people contribute your ideas, vrfiere these are 
stored and catalogued, and from v*iich you can draw materials. The 
only caution, and we would have to develop seme guidelines, is to 
avoid wanting everything tomorrow. I think the establishment of such 
a central clearinghouse would be the most valuable thing that could 
happen. In the big schools, also, we need this as much as you do. 

***** 

There is a difference between learning packages and packaged learn- 
ing. Learning packages are only one part of packaged learning. Do 
not get hung up on learning packages alone because they are only caie 
small part of packaged learning, 

I want to share a joke with you because I think there is a real 
connection with these packages and you teachers. There was a woman 
v*o wanted to have fried chicken for dinner, so she went to her favor- 
ite butcher and asked for a chicken for a family of two. He went to 
the chicken barrel and saw he had only c«ie chicken. He held it up 
and said, "How's that?" 

"No," she said, "it's just a little bit snail," 
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So he had a decision to make. He put the chicken back in the barrel 
and acted like he was going through it looking at other chickens. 
Then he held up the same chicken and said^ "How's that?" 

She said, "Fine, I'll take them both," 

***** 

It seons to me that through Don Miller's office, there ought to be 
a way for exchanging good ideas and good materials, whatever the cost. 
I have learned of so many fine things here that I do not know if I 
should be receiving a fee or paying one at this point. 

You people iBve sane things going on in your small schools that are 
far beyond what big schcols teve. What do the big schools iBve going 
for them? They are going to invent the 130-day school year. They 
teve learned to put 46 kids in a room meant for 35. I could go on 
and on with our great ideas. 

When I was involved with a group in Southern Oregon, we organized 
the four southern counties into a group called SORD (Southern Oregon 
Resources and Develc^ment group) . It had 25 people vto thought they 
knew everything about one thing. They got together once a month and 
shared vAiat they thought they knew. I do not know if this is prac- 
tical around Uhatilla or Morrow counties, or vAierever else. 

The last thing I did with that group was to write a grant for them. 
I do not knw if it really got off the ground, but I think it would 
also work in this group. We vould teve purchased a number of casette 
players and have identified our specialists. These specialists wuld 
sit down cxice a month and pat on a 25-ininute tape the best thing going 
in their fields of education. If you developed such a plan, I know 
you have the specialists, you could get vp in the morning, shave, and 
listen to your casette player. Then you would mail the casette and 
another one would cone in the afternoon. You would get up the next 
morning, shave, and listen to it. 

Every time soneone invents something, it is mass produced. It is 
said that in Australia an aborigine awoke and found his boranerang had 
begun to break down. He sat dcwn and started to vMttle* A young 
futurist, v*K) was there helping these people innovate, said, "Hey, 
buddy. Don't sit there in the shade driniking your julep. Take off 
and nan into Sydney; it is only a tvo and one-half days of marathon 
nonning. Get yourself one of these brand new boomerangs. They are 
the latest things." Well, the aborigine wanted to "culturefy" him- 
self 90 he took off to Sydney. He ran two fiill days and got the 
latest bocmerang. He then ran back home to the bush and went insane 
trying to throw his old one away. 
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mmuTE sumARV 



ln6tiXiUz LojodoJi : 3m(U W. H(Vig^6, Oregon Boa/id oi EduccuUon 



Wb have been eitphasizing thatagood individualized program has sane 
type of flexible materials such as packages, xmipacks, or capsules. 
These free the teacher to work with students. As the students are 
progressing, the teacher can move around the roan and work with the 
students. Each individual youngster has his owi materials so, when 
a student is at a given point, he is able to get a particular unit, 
and work on it, help sane other youngsters, or carry on sane other 
activity. 

This ^jproach requires sane kind of storage. There are two camon 
methods of storing materials. Cne oamon way of storing instructional 
materials is to have master sets of materials at the front of the roan, 
perh^s three copies of each set, or v^tever number is needed. As 
the student reaches a given point, he can cone and get the flexible 
materials, work on them in the classrooii, respond on sane other sheet, 
and turn the materials back in. 

I suggest that you laminate the master materials and keep them in 
the froit of the roan so that, as students work oi them, they can 
either respond on the lamination or on a separate sheet. Respoises 
on the laminated materials can be erased so they can be used over and 
over again. 

Manila folders can be used for such materials as pages torn fron 
exercise books. This makes the materials flexible so you do not have 
to give the student an entire workbook if it treats the subject under 
sti;dy only briefly. 

The second approach to storing materials is to have enough of each 
for each student. This can be done with filing cabinets or multiple 
pigeonholes. This approach requires expendable packages and a large 
storage facility. 

All teachers are not expected to develop all their own instructional 
units--^ have not developed our own textbooks. I would like to share 
with you sane of the ways that these materials are beoaning available. 
The first major source is taking traditional, ootinercially prepared 
materials and tearing out pages to make them more flexible. This is 
a major way for a teacher to obtain materials. We have several sources 
like the Unipak Bank. This bank went banknipt about two years ago, 
but in the last three rooiths, it has been refunded. There are c^rox- 
imately 7,000 instructional units in several different disciplines. 
If any of you are interested in this bank, the address is Teachers 
Unipak Exchange, 1653 Forest Hills Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108. 

Another source of materials is the Retrieval-Dissemination Center 
located at the Qregai Board of Educatioi office in Salem. This is 
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another dissemination bank. They have many cx)ntacts and so materials 
are available fron than. Administrators interested in materials about 
such cxxicepts as scheduling, team teaching, and resource centers should 
contact the Center. It is amazing what they can get to you fairly ' 
quickly. 

Ihe second major source of individualized materials is cannercial 
cotpanies. At this time \fe do not have a lot of cotmercially prepared 
materials that are individualized, but they are coming. In another 
year, we will probably have a large number of these materials. Pub- 
lishers like McGraw-Hill expect their textbook sales to drop off dras- 
tically in the next five years. Although we will still use textbooks, 
each student will no longer have his cMn textbook. Individualized 
instruction cuts down cn the nunter of textbooks needed. You will 
have a variety of these, and especially a variety of individualized 
media. 

The third najor source is individualized rraterials developed by 
teachers for their own programs. Seme do not want to wait until they 
are ocnroercially developed. 

The fourth major source is fron what we call "the individualized 
developmental programs." There are several federal- and state-funded 
programs that are developmental in nature such as I.P.I, dhdividually 
Prescribed Instruction) originated at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
P. L.A.N. (Prograited Learning According to Needs) developed by the Wfest- 
inghouse Learning Corporation. Numerous programs in mathematics and 
social studies are in developmenteO. states. As soon as their nater- 
ials are tried, they will be available ocrmercially. 

Another thing that we have attatpted to erphasize this week is the 
need for some type of specific record keeping. There are many record 
keeping forms around the United States that can be reviewed. You need 
very q)ecific records so you can say, "Here is where the student is 
and here is v*iere he is going." Whether you detemine v4^e the stu- 
dent is, or vtether he determines it, or you negotiate it, you need 
very specific student progress records. 

Vfe said that you need varied learning e5q)eriences and media. We 
are not emphasizing that you need a lot of money. If you do not have 
the basic equipment, if you do not have a slide projector, a filmstrip 
projector, and a few cassette tape recorders/ then we say that you 
will have to purchase sonething. The program that we are advising is 
one in vAiich we say, "Jet's start with what we have. Let's have the 
equipment in operation more of the time." In some cases, you will 
have to secure additional equipment, but make use of the existing 
equipment vMch you have. For example / you might have a study carrel 
in your classrocm so, \A)exi an ii^dividual has reached a given point, 
he can go to a secluded area and work individually. You can put in 
head phones very Lnexpensively. Some carrels are made fron plyvxxd. 
Perhaps your local custodian or mintenanoe persc»i could build seme 
for you. You do not have to pay out thousands of dollars to get a 
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beautiful carrel. 

Bemeraber that individualizing prcmotes the sarall group and the large 
group. Do not put a student on a package by telling him to go over 
in a oorxier to work and, when he is through, to cone back and see you. 
Pranote the inner vrorking, tte working together. 

Another approach is to have a resource center in a given classrocxn. 
If you cannot have one in every classroom/ maybe you can have one in 
a portion of the building. If you have four classes that are located 
very close to each other, you can designate a spot vAiere you can have 
a mini-resource center with the materials the students will need read- 
ily accessible. In a large school, the resotnrce center is often across 
campus, and when the student needs a filmstrip or cassette, he has to 
valk three blocks. This normally turns him off. Stall schools do 
not usually have this problem. 

You might want a testing area, regardless of the grade level. When 
a student reaches a certain point and needs a pre- or post-test, he 
knows the place where he should go and take the test on his own. He 
can study and vork with others on the "buddy" plan, but when it comes 
to the actual test, then he is on his own. When I say "testing" here, 
I mean a written test might be used, but rationber, testing does not 
mean the test has to be written. You can have manipulative exercises, 
for instance, where you do not need a written test. 

I would like you to wrestle with these questions: Who sets the 
objectives, the school or the learner? Who determines the media, the 
learner or the schx)l? 

In our orientation, at our regionals, we showed slides of various 
types of individualized instruction in use around the United States. 
In the first type, called "individualized diagnosis and prescription," 
the teacher determines how given objectives will be met. You might 
question whether this is individualized instruction. It is because it 
is prescribed for the individual and also, we hope, the individual can 
pace himself through the program. This is a very highly structured 
type of individuializing. 

A secaid type is called "self directed." Here the learner has a 
choice of hew he will meet the objectives prescribed for him. Ihis 
type introduces some decision-making. 

A third type is called "per serialized individioalization." Here the 
learner determines the objectives, and the media is determined by 
the school or the teacher; for exanple, a student comes into a Uhited 
States History class and, instead of going lock step tlirough each of 
the objectives identified for that program, he might teve five cations 
of ways that he can go in the course. When he selects one of these 
cptiois, then the media of the how^to-leam activities are spelled 
out for the student. The reason this type is called "personalized" 
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is that the student has more of a choice; hs has a decision to make 
and has a choice. 

The last type is called "independent stJdy" in vAiich objectives 
and media are determined by the student. This is similar to contract 
instruction. When you have sane students that know where they want 
to go and how they want to get there, this is the type that would be 
best, tenanber that independent study is only good for ^proximately 
18 per cent of the typical school pc^wlation — ^not many students can 
cope with this type of study. This is v*iy even in Oregon, seme schools 
which initiated their individualization programs with independent 
study had difficulties vA>en they said to the students, "Well, cone 
vAien you want, and we will help you. When you want to study, let us 
know, and we will help you." As it turned out, the majority of the 
students did not know v*iat they wanted to study so they started going 
out to the park to smoke and to lie on the benches. Reiember that 
all students cannot cope with independent study. 

Personally, I feel the goal in a given class, regardless of grade 
level, should be to shift these four types of individualizing back 
axx3 forth, depending on the individual student. You would then be 
using all four types in a given classroom. 

In conclusion, I wculd like to give a few overall recotiuendations. 
WlB suggest ttet you develqp a plan—you then know vtere you are going 
and how you are going to get there. The plan is something I do not 
think we can overemphasize. 

Wfe are saying to iirplement piecemeal. Do not start by trying to do 
everything at once. If you do, it is going to create cotinotion. So 
implement piecemeal. If no one but you wants to individualize the 
school, and you are ccratnitted to it, take one of your areas, such as 
math or science, one of the areas you teach, and start there. Then 
begin to work out sane of the problems. Do not decide on Friday night 
that you are going to start individualizing your whole school on Mon- 
day. Ctoviously, it requires more planning than this. 

Wte are saying that in-service training of seme type should be pro- 
vided so it is a continuing activity. For exaitple, many schools in 
their long-range plans teve measurable objectives for all their teach- 
ers. They have in-service all through the year. They feel that, if 
they can have the majority of their areas in behavioral objectives 
as a first st^, they will have achieved a great deal. I agree. 

We have enphasized informing the board and the parents. Plan care- 
fully your attack. Do not go into innovating halfway. Wfe had one 
district in v*dch the teachers decided to change grading. They got 
all excited about it, but vdien they went to the board they did not 
have anything better to reccnmend; the board and the ootinunity shot 
them down. It will be many years before they try again to change or 
eliminate grading. So plan carefully. 
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Provide lead time. Acquire materials early enough so that you allow 
lead time. Make sure you have any materials given as references in 
your packaging^ including needed media. Make sure you have these ahead 
of time. There is no quicker way to frustrate students than to not 
have materials available when needed. 

Use the administrative catalyst. Involve the parents through the 
various means the panel spoke about this morning. Avoid overselling 
to yoiar colleagues, to other teachers, and to the carmunity. 

Ke^ the main goal clear. I think, many times, we get hung \jp on 
our little disciplines, on our given jobs, I think that, vtoever we 
are, if we are in education, we should ke^ one goal clear — to he]p 
the student learn. Many times we forget this. We can have all kinds 
of gadgets, and packaging, and everything else, but the key to any 
program is still the master teacher assisting students to learn. 
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mmVUALUWG instruction in a small ELEMEWTARy SCHOOL 



ClyviZz6 L. BoAkdA, Vaiz faUtou), and StaU, ManzayiOta School 



The Manzanita project was initiated two years ago in the Manzanita 
Elementary School of Josephine County School District, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. It is an attertpt to focus on the individual child, to recog- 
nize individual student differences in abilities, backgrounds, readi- 
ness, and learning styles, and to provide an instructional program 
which coipensates for these differences* The project has four itajor 
elements: an open-area building concept, a differentiated staffing 
pattern, individualized curriculum materials, and systenatic instiruc- 
tional procedures. These elements are described briefly in the report 
of the 1971 Summer Institute, Contenporary Curriculum for Shall Schools, 
p. 63. The focal point of the 1972 Sumner Institute presentation by 
the Manzanita staff was on the project's individualized curriculum 
materials and systematic instructional procedures. 

In develcping individualized curriculms in reading, mathematics, 
and mechanics of writing, the following materials* were developed. 
(1) A hierarchy of skills list vas written for each of the three areas: 
reading, matheratics, and language mechanics. (2) For each skill on 
the hierarchy, a related instructional objective was develc^)ed. (3) 
dice the instructional objectives were developed, a prepost test was 
written using the criterion stated in each instructional objective. 
(4) For eFj::h set of related skills, a learning package called a Pro- 
gram Manrgement Unit (PMU) was developed. Each PMU had at least three 
route.': ^ avenues of instruction. 

Hie systematic instructional sequences are designed to enable each 
student to learn skills v*iich he needs, as determined by a pretest, 
while pix)gressing at his unique productive rate. At the start of the 
school year, each student is given a series of master skill (concept) 
tests. These tests determine viiat skills the student already possesses 
in his r^)ertoire. After a stvdent fails a pretest, he is placed in 
that PMU. The student acquires the skill by progressing through any 
or alj of the alternate routes of instructioi v*iich are available in 
the PMU. As the student completes the PMU, he takes a post-test. If 
he passes, he continues on and takes the next pretest. If he fails 
the post-test, he is recycled into other learning options until he 
can pass the post-test. 

xhe PMUs are used for the teaching of q^ecific skills; i.e., word 
attack skills, mathematics skills, or specific language mechanics 
skills. To teach reading ccnprehension, an eclectic reading program 
was developed. This program is based on the tenet that there is no 



* Sanples of these materials have been sent by the OSSP to elonentary 
school principals with the names of teachers vto requested them at the 
Institute. Schools will need to duplicate any desired additional copies. 




"one way" to teach all students reading. The ^5anzanita educational 
staff recognized this and has established an eclectic program that 
puts the erphasis on prevention rather than remediatioi. 

A basic outline of the procedures and materials utilized in the 
reading program is as follows. Ths period is usually divided into 
the following sections: 

• Teacher-Pupil Planning Time 5 minutes 

• Silent Reading Time 20-30 minutes 

• Skill Time 15-25 minuces 

• Special Time 15 minutes 

Each part of the reading program is keyed to meet each student's 
individual needs. In the following paragraphs, the schedule is dis- 
cussed in detail/ ani the rationale behind each section of the pro- 
gram is e3q)lained. 

1. Teachgr-Pupil Planning Tiine— During the first five minutes of 
the language arts block, the student, with the teacher's help, develops 
a plan as to wtet he intends to acoorplish during the reading period. 
This plan is written in a shorlJand notebook. 

Ths student first notes vAiat he will read during silent reading 
time, or if he wants a conference with the teacher. Next, the student 
notes v*ether or not te is to attend a skill group. Oi the third line 
of his plan book, he designates what he will do during the special 
time period. The teacher may list certain options that the student 
may select fron during the period. At the end of the reading period, 
the student evaluates his performance in light of his initial plans to 
see if he reached his goals and notes this in his notebook. 

2. Silent Reading Time — The goal of the silent reading section of 
the program is to train the student to read silently at the proper 
rate for the material at hand and with conprehension for extended 
periods of time. 

The reading program uses intrinsic self-selection of reading mater- 
ials by the student as the prime method for placing him in proper 
reading material. The student has a wide selection of trade books, 
SRA materials, and basal texts from which to choose. 

The reading program also requires that at regular intervals, stu- 
dents be brought together to exchange ideas, to offer connents, and 
to review a story that all of them have read. To facilitate this 
operation, the educational staff has developed a method whereby stu- 
dents are asked to pick a book fron a number of different paperback 
selections. There are ten cc^ies of each selection (hence the method 
is kna'jn as Tens Books) , so it is possible that ten different students 
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f may select the same title. The titles are selected for their interest^ 
\ plot^ thotie^ and readability** The teacher then gives a short talk 
on each selection^ and the student mates his selection and reads it 
during silent readijig time. The teacher , meanwhile^ looks for any 
stixient vAx> wade an unwise choice. If this happens^ the student is 
redirected to a new book. 

This procedure puts the same title in the hands of ten different 
students. The students have thus grouped themselves according to 
their interest in a book, and not by some mystical groi^jing procedure 
that the teacher has concocted. The teacher new uses these books as 
tools to teach critical reading skills. At various times, students 
having the same book are called together into a "need group" to dis- 
cuss the book that they selected. Bie teacher systematically eval- 
uates the students' higher thinking skills through a questioning 
strategy that stresses inference skills, understanding of sequence, 
ability to understand plot, theme, characterization, etc. It is felt 
that, by using this method, the teacher is able to teach and evaluate 
all aspects of critical reading without the dravtoack of ability grovp- 
ing in a basal text since the students grovp themselves. Such interest 
groi5)s terminate automatically v*en a book is completed. 

In sunroary, the silent reading time is used by the student as a 
time to rer:id self -selected materials. Hbe teacher uses it as a time 
for pupil- teacher conferences and for groi:p discussion of paperback 
selections. This time oorrei^xxds to the time that the student vould 
spena in silent reading of a basal text prior to the discussion of an 
assigned story. 

3. Skill Time; Funnel ^^roach— Skill time is the time that the 
educational staff uses to introduce word attack skills. Specifically, 
this time is used to introduce, extend and work for a mastery with 
the skills that the student uses in attacking unknown words. 

In a typical reading situation, this is done through the use of the 
workbook or worksheet that acconpanies a basal series, yet in many 
instances the child is doing work that is not suited or tailored to 
his individual needs, lb overcome this problem, the educational staff 
developed PMUs. The PMUs are used to instruct the student on the 
specific skills that he needs. The needs are determined through 
pretesting. Ihe educational staff feels that this approach puts the 
enphasis on teaching according to tlie needs of the child. A child 
remains in a PMU or need group only if his pretest indicates that he 
needs that skill. 



* Saitple ccpies of the Manzanita "Tens Books Catalogue" were dis- 
tributed at the Institute. A limited number of copies are available 
on request from the Oregon Small Schools Program office. 
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4. Special time— An iitportant aspect of any reading program is the 
tiine ttet a student u^es to extend his experience with the book he is 
reading. The Manzanita reading program uses the special time period 
to give the child this e)^)erience. During this time, the child may 
work on a way to share his book, write about the book, draw illus- 
trations for the book, or use other methods to extend his appreciation 
of his reading e^q^erience. The teacher may use this tiine to confer 
with a child or to meet with a need group where students with cotinon 
problems will be helped. 

At this time, the teacher may give other options for learning from 
which the child may select, such as work on a PMU, study of spelling 
WDrds, or doing creative writing. Thus the child has many opportuni- 
ties to use reading as a learning tool. 

To ocnplement the reading program, the language experience ax>d key 
vprd approach is used for those students who do not have the skills 
required for silent reading. 

The key word method utilizes the intrinsic interest of students in 
words that have a q)ecial meaning to them. Using this special word, 
the teacher leads the student into an understanding of v*at reading 
is. An outline of the key word method follows. 

Child thinks of a special word and whispers it to the 
teacher. 

The child vetches as the teacher writes his word on a 
key-word card, (The teacher should say each letter or 
have the child say each letter as she writes it.) 
The child traces over the word with his finger, saying 
each letter as he does so. 

The child tells the teacher how many times he wishes to 
write the word on the board. 

The word is written on the board the desired number of 
times. (The child may be given the option of repro- 
ducing his word in another media; e.g., clay, flannel 
board, paint, etc. 

OPTIGNAL; The child draws a picture of his ward. 

Child dictates to a teacher a sentence containing his 
key word. CAUnOJj Sentence should be kept to a mini-' 
mal number of words at first. 

The child copies the sentence on lined paper and then 
illustrates the sentence. 

DAY 3. The teacher cuts the sentence apart and the child reassembles 
the sentence. {The child may try to form a new sentence with 
his words.) NOTE: Tte child keeps his words in an envelope 
for further drill and mastery. 




DAY 1. 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



(6) 

DAY 2. (1) 
(2) 



DK£ 4* Child receives a new key word. NOTE: Before a child may 
receive a new key vord, he must have mastered his previous 
key vords. If the child cannot remember one of his words ^ 
it is removed from his packet until it is learned. 

At Manzanita^ the language e3q)erience approach is used as a transi- 
tion between two key words and silent reading. A method has been 
devised whereby stidents can construct individiaal language experience 
charts. T!he educational staff utilizes stories that have been removed 
from old basal texts and reassembled in individual folders. They then 
make tc4)es of the stories^ and students listai to these stories to 
get motivaticn for their individual chart. The day-to-^y procedure 
used in the program follows. (NOTE: We use fifth- and sixth-grade 
students, vdio need a success experience, as teachers to conduct this 
lessen.; 



DJMf 1 (1) Students listen to story, followiiKf along in the book. 

(2) Students divide into small groi?>s. 

(3) Ask students questions about the story. 

(4) Ttell students to begin drawing pictures of the part of 
the story that interested them. 

DMf 2 (1) While students are finishing their pictures, have each 

one tell a sentence about his picture. The teacher writes 
it on the bottom of the picture. 
(2) Have student practice writing his sentence on another 
piece of paper. 

DAy 3 Sentences will be written on sentence strips. Have students 
cut up the sQitences into words. Then have each student do 
the following: 



1# Scramble the cutmp sentence. 

2. Match the sentence to the one written under the picture. 

3. Put the sQitence in order. 

4. Bead it. 

5. Scramble the words. 

6. Head them as flash cards, working in pairs. 

7. Keep the words in envelopes. 

8. After they have several sentences, have than put the 
different sentences together and read each one. 

9. Have them make new sentences from the words they have. 

The salient feature of the Manzanita reading prograia is that students 
are taught as individuals, not as a groop. Each child selects the 
books that he is going to read, he meets with the teacher in confer- 
ences to discuss the book and to receive individtial help on word- 
attack skills and critj.cal reading. The student meets with other 
students, and they discuss the trade book that they chose to read. 
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During this meetojig, the sttdents vgork on their critical reading skills. 
They tave an opportunity to e}^ress their esqperienoe vdth the book dur- 
ing q)ecial time* The vord attack skills are taught only to those who 
need them. No longer is there a lew, high, and middle grotqp, for all 
groups are dissolved in four days. The program does everything that 
the basal text lets the teacher do, and also gives the added benefit 
of teaching the child as an individual. 



imVlVUALUEV LEAmm IN mCTKE 

Kathy Boa/idr^an and Ann Kcukiwa, HmaYuXJiu VlvAJ^lon, 
MoA^QA High School, MukiJUco 5.0. *6, Evo/ieXt, UcukLngton 



Individualized learning occurs vAen studies are flexible enough to be 
geared to student interest and ability. Curriculum and methods should 
meet individual student needs — ^vocational, academic, and social. 

Individualized learning means both freedcm and self -discipline. The 
student should be free to learn at his own rate, in the way he can 
best learn. Sane students vgork best in ^)urts; others are steady 
wrkers. 

We try not to penalize either style of studying. The student is 
eiioouraged to be himself and to assume responsibility for his own 
learning e)?)eriences, but a structured situation is provided for thosr; 
vAx) need close si:5)ervisian. It is hoped that, gradually, each student 
will take on more and more responsibility for his own studies — ^both 
those \^ch are required by the teacher and those \^ch he plans on 
his own. 

Self-discipline and responsibility for Ms own work arc vital for 
the student in a world in v4iich learning must continue after schooling 
is over. iPerhaps one of the greatest advantages of an ijidividualized 
learning system is "*"tet it pccnotes such self -discipline and responsi- 
bility. 

Uiere is xk> single path toward individiaalized learning and no one 
method through vAuch we will autonatically achieve it. As numanities 
teachers at Mariner High School, we have used several methods vMch, 
we feel, lend themselves to this type of instruction* T!he following 
personalized learning vteel indicates these methods. 
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We have found the interdisciplinary approach to be a successful way 
of offering the student integrated knowledge rather tian caipartmen- 
talized materials. At Mariner High School, we ©otibine lajiguage arts 
and socied studies thoroughly in humanities courses such as "Atierican 
Studies" or "Man and His Bivircnroent." When we first started, the 
students asking, "Which is Ehglish?" "When are we going to do 
History?" Soon they became accustomed to the new schane. 

An exanple of an interdisciplinary unit is "Man's Search for Utopia" 
in which tenth graders studied the Russian Revolution, read anti-utopian 
novels of theit choice, wrote a pe^^r on "My Idea of a Perfect Society," 
discussed the necessary conpcnents of a working society, and developed 
a plan, as a group, for a utopia of their own. 

We find that an interdisciplinary approach not only organizes know- 
ledge tut avoids needless duplication. An obvious way of avoiding 
duplication is to see that a student gains a specific language ajrts 
skill by writing on a social studies topic, m addition, the broad- 
ness of an interdisciplinary study allows the individual student to 
find and pursue more easily an area vMch interests him. 

An interdisciplinary ptx)gram is difficult to organize and takes quite 
a bit of planning time in the initial stages. Care shcxild be taken 
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so that one of the traditioxial discipliDes^ langiiage arts or social 
studies^ does not overpower the other, if plaxiniiig is careful ^ these 
areas mil catipliitient one another. Art history aixl niusic appreciation 
can also be worked nicely into such a program^ although lack of time 
has prevented our doii^ much vdth this aspect. 

2. Concept AppKoack 

The concept ^proach, as opposed to the subject matter approach^ is 
vital to interdisciplinary studies and helpful in individualization. 

Concepts such as nan in conflict/ liberty^ inan oatmunicates have 
both social studies and language arts applications and suggest a 
variety of behavioral objectives. Therefore, the student may approach 
such concepts by doing activities vAiich may be changed and varied to 
suit his interests, needs, and talents. 

Concepts and their related objectives need to be well planned so ttet 
teachers can avoid being too broad and nebulous in the classroom. 
Teachers must cilso be careful not to neglect, but rather to use in a 
practical way, basic skills such as reading and writing. 

3> ContinuouA Vkoqku^ 

A basic under stai^Jing of our "level" system of earning credit is 
necessary to gra^ vAiat we mean by continuous progress. At Mariner 
High School, a student may earn a level v^ienever he cmpletes one and 
one-half waeJcs' average work — as determined by the teacher with the 
individual student's abilities in mind. 

The student may earn levels as quickly as his abilxty and interest 
allow, but he may also work slov/ly without loss of credit. He does 
not flunk; he does not need to r^Deat anything he has already completed. 
Levels he has earned are his forever, even though it may take him two 
years to ccnplete a one-year course. 

All students are required to ccnplete oertsdn criticed levels — levels 
which are judged vital by the teacher. For other levels, the student 
may choose among several options provided by the teacher or write his 
owi level, subject to teacher a^sproval. He must earn 20 levels — two 
credits — to conplete each course offered during the regular terms. 
(In hunanities, this means he must have 40 levels, since we are meet- 
ing the state requirements in language arts and social studies.) 

Ttere are two. options open to a student vto works quickly and com- 
pletes levels early: 

# Horizontal enrichnent~ He works through all the assigned levels 
at his CMti quick rate, finishes the course before the end of the year, 
and moves on to the next hunanities oourse or to another area of inter- 
est, such as science. 
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• Verticgtl enrichnent — He does in-depth work in an area of special 
interest, vAiich might have been suggested to him by an assigned level 
which he has already cotpleted. He uses his extra time to work on 
this project rather tt^ to vork far ahead of the other students. 

Difficulties we have found with ocntinuous progress in humanities 
are these: (1) It is not as easy to determii^ sequence and critical 
levels in non-skill (affective) areas as in skill areas. (A skill 
area in humanities would be writing, but we enphasize conc^^t areas 
and the affective dcnain.) (2) Since discussion with peers is an 
iitportant part of any humanities program, we must determine vrtiat to 
do about students vdx) are far ahead or far behind the rest of the 
group. Vertical rather than horizontal enrichment may be encouraged 
for those students whD are ahead viiile student tutors may be utilized 
for those vAio are behind. 

At Mariner High School, we teve two 15-week terms and a 6-week mini- 
tem. Students who have not had time to oonplete their levels in a 
subject during the regular terms thus have six additional weeks in 
which to catch vp or finish their work. Students \4r> teve finished 
all their levels may use the mini-term totally for electives. Mini- 
term electives can range fron academically oriented areas such as 'jUtie 
Bible as Literature, Economics, and Science Fiction to activity-filled 
courses such as Sailing, Ice Skating, and Bac]q>acking. As you can see, 
the mini-term serves as a motivation for students to finish their levels 
as soon as possible. 

4. lnteAjdl6(UpJUna/iy Texm T(^ckin^/ViU^^yttijcdL StaU<^9 

T\K> language arts and two social studies teachers make vp the hwani- 
ties team for each grade level (9, 10, 11) , with an enrollment of 250 
to 350 students per grade. In addition, there are instructional assis- 
tants assigned to each team to further cissure individualization. 
(Iiiterdisciplinary team teaching is often referred to as "pontooning" 
to distinguish it from team teaching in a single discipline.) 

Hie advantages of team teachir.g outweigh its disadvantages. Teem 
teaching allows flexibility in classrocm size and in curriculum. The 
class size can be 100 to 250 students for a ]arge-groi^ pres^tation 
or 10 to 20 students for a variety of activities centering around 
anall discussion groups. With each teacher conpetent in different 
areas, a variety in curriculum is feasible without any undue burden 
on any one teacher. Furthemore, it allows ^)ecialization, enabling 
a teacher to strengthen his special interests and talents and to inoor- 
porate the same into the total course discipline, l^eam teaching also 
tends to minimize student-teacher personality conflicts because a 
student can usually find one teacher or an instructional cissistant he 
can relate to. 
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poms TO comvER about team TEkCUm 



There are several important considerations that should be discussed 
to assure the best results frcm team efforts. 

• Iteachers must be willing to work closely with other teachers and 
to assume their responsibilities. 

• Coration planning time for each team is of utmost inportance. 
Without an opportunity to meet together daily^ the team becones dis- 
organized and the students suffer. 

• Teaia teaching requires more time in planning, reaching consensus, 
organization, and scheduling than in self-contained classroons. How- 
ever, the drudgery of planning all dciily activities alone is eliminated; 
for exarrple, while a teacher makes a large-grcfcp presentation in his 
field, another teacher takes that time to plan in his specialties for 
their next presentation. 

• Teachers must get accustorned to having another teacher or an 
instructional assistant in the classroan during presentations. Vfe 
found that our team members shared re^x^sibilities, accepted, and 
appreciated one ai^other's efforts. 

• In order to have flexibility in classroom activities and in class 
sizes, it is necessary to have roams available to carry out an effec- 
tive program. 

• The role of differential staffing (lA) should be clearly defined. 
Without a definite role in the classroom, instructional assistants 
can be left in a state of flux, thereby losing their effectiveness in 
providing individual help to stucients. The professional teacher must 
take time to tell the instructional assistants vAiat is expected in 
each class situation. 

• We feel that four is an ideal size for a humanities team. In a 
larger team, a student may get lost and teachers might have difficulty 
ccmnunicating with each other. 

In the personalized learning concept, the student is given much 
freedom and responsibility. At Mariner High School, learning is the 
re^)onsibility of both teacher and student. Ihey agree mutucdly in 
deciding what, how, ax)d when the student should learn. The "40-60" 
ratio is a comon slogan \diich serves as a renainder to all teachers 
that the students should be talking 60 per cent of the time. Fonnal, 
didactic lectures for informational purposes are minimized. Teacher 
presentations are directed toward instructional and motivational pur- 
poses. The teacher may arrange motivatiolaal, large-group presenta- 
tions by inviting speakers and professionals from the ccmtiinity, or 
by the use cc audiovisual media. 
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The prime purpose of the 40-60 guideline is to allow maxiirum stidait 
interaction through anall group discussions. Most of our levels are 
focused on snail group discussions and/or individtial conferences vdth 
students to increase their experiences in research^ interviews, and 
action research; for exanple, following a court case at the local court- 
house. 

The mode of learning experiences evolves from a large-group presenta- 
tion of 100 students; for example, a visit by the Monroe State Reforma- 
tory inmates spoke on custodial life and the prisoners* loss of 
political rights* Following a question-answer period, the students, 
in snail grovps, discussed the ptx>bL€nis cf custodial life. Many ^in- 
of f research projects arose fron this one motivational presentation, so 
that students in their ind^)endent projects in the humanities were 
involved in many a^)ects of prisons and other forms of custodial insti- 
tutions. 

Perh^s one of the most effective modes of learning is a presentation 
of a student project by the student. These presentations are usually 
in the form of skits, reader's theater, sli5,a-tape, video tape, or a 
motion picture. Students themselves are most effective in motivating 
each other and helping one another with their projects. 

poms TO comvER unver sharev RESPomsiLirv 

Tlie teacher must allow a stident to be himself — to plan his owi 
learning ejqperiences, to make his own decision in choosing his project, 
and to decide what he wants. There is guided, controlled freedcnv but 
not the license to do or not to do anything he desires. In identi- 
fying shared rei^xansibility, the teacher needs to know who require?: 
pushing and coaxing and who needs to be left alaie to pursue an in- 
depth project. This t - juires much sensitivity and an awareness of 
the student's interest, problesns, and capacity. 

• The teacher har to accept the reality that sta:dents do not have 
to look busy to learn; tteit the student, like most people, learns in 
^)urts with a short attention span. 

• The teacher must be able to motivate and :3ustain the student's 
interest, especially because fear and grade motives are removed. 

• Because of the enphasis on individualized choice in projects, a 
large number of resource materials should be available. 

6. Scho^diitLng and AccountabltLty 

CXir philosophy is that the student's performance is more important 
than his attendance. One student, yityo is usually involved in seme 
in-depth (vertical) research project, remarked, "If I had to go to 
every class every day, I wouldn't get anything done." 
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There is enoiigh flexibility to allow a stident already iitinersed in 
a project (i.e., electronics) to continue this pursuit in depth with- 
out being distracted by required attendance in humanities classes 
during that time. In turn, otter teachers allow him to be absent fron 
their classes if he needs to attend an iitportant humanities presenta- 
tion. 

The teacher has to be able to identify the goof-off s fron the workers. 
This is our most difficult task because the students tend to misuse the 
concept of shared responsibility. It should be mentioned that, be- 
cause of the interest-oriented curriculim, the tendency to misuse the 
shared responsibility concept is lessened. It allows the student to 
experience gratification at in-depth learning v^ch is the essence of 
education. 

7, Evalojoution 

The level system designates coipletiai of 10 levels for one credit. 
The minimal requirements for humanities per year are 40 levels or 
four credits. In addition, a student may strive for enrichnent levels 
or credits as well as honors for in-depth performance. Because there 
are no letter grades, teacher oannents are essential for the progress 
reports. The absence of letter grades seans to pose no problem for 
college admission because of teacher cements and other forms of 
personalized reconnendatians on each student. Vfe feel that such per- 
sonalized credentials say much more about the student than does a 
grade transcript. 



AW immuALUEV commous progress vistrkt 

CijojUtz Smithy Jensen ElmzyUa/iy School, UKbandalfL, lorn; 
Von Pack, RoiUng Gn,zzYi ElzmmtaAy School, U/ibandaJiz, lom; 
JoAAy TIqq, UKbandalz High School, UKbandalz, lom 



Urbandale, Iowa, is a suburban, residential carmunity in the Des 
Moines metropolitan area. As a result of its alitost cotpletely resi- 
dential makeup and relative lack of industry, the Urbandale school 
district is among the state's districts having the highest stirient 
enrollment growth rates, those with the lowest per-student property 
tax valuation, and those with the highest school taxes. 

In Urba n dale, aggressive leadership by the school administration 
and eager interest and si:5)port fron carmanity residents have produced 
a school district vMch innovates at minimum cost. This has been 
acooiplished without federal or foundation grants. 
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The district has managed this miniinum-cost inixjvatian because of 
certain basic beliefs form the foundation of its educational 

philosc^hy. Among these are — 

• Learning can, and should, be fun 

• Learning is a life-long process 

• People learn in irregular patterns — ^by ^xirts and leaps 

• Each child has Ms own individual learning pattern 

• Each child learns at a different speed 

• Each child needs self -esteem in order to learn well. 

In accordance vd.th these beliefs, Urbandale educators have dedicated 
themselves to helping children be individiaals. Biey attenpt to pro- 
mote a life-long curiosity and love of learning. They try to give 
each student something to be proud of each day. 

To accorpli.sh this goal, the Urbandale district has undertaken 
several inportaht innovations such as: 

• Nongrading and multi-age grouping — Grouping students according to 
acMevemait rather than traditional grade levels. 

• Continuous progress— Moving students through the various levels 
of subject matter as individuals rather than arbitrary assignment with 
others who happen to be the same age. 

• Student self-scheduling— Granting to the student a greater deci- 
sion making role in setting his instructional program. 

• Team teaching— Grouping teachers to take advantage of their 
particular strengQis and qjecialties thus providing an interesting 
diversity of instruction for the students. 

• Differentiated staffing— Using teachers and nonoertif icated para- 
prof esiiQnar"piria3ierTo the teacher's role as a professional 
learning diagnostician and to provide a higher adult to student ratio 
at ccnparable cost. 

• Cangxis plan— Allowing high school students more freedom of move- 
ment in and around the building. Hiis places re^onsibiliiy for use 
of free time squarely on the student, thus helping to prepare him for 
adult life. 

Evaluation of student progress has been a goal. A reporting instru- 
ment must not create an emotional burden on the chir however, it 
must give parents information in terms of their understanding. It 
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should show the grcvrt± v*ich occurred during each rqxDrting period and 
scne ocuparative infontation in terms of age-to-grade level and to age- 
mates within the system. (See ''Stop, look. Think", a pupil progress 
report for four primany years, which appears on pages 99 - 111 .) 

Tfee SzcondoAy LzveZ 

Students itove from the continuous progress program of the elementary 
schools into the junior high school where the humanities program ex- 
emplifies the individioalization process carried on throughout the 
district.* 

Based on Jean Piaget and Jerone S. Bruner's philosopl^ of learning, 
the humanities program combines language arts and social studies in 
an interdisciplinary humanities program. This program is taught in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as a course of study v*ach means 
that the knowledge and critical skills of the first unit build and 
reinforce all other units of study. 

Simply stated, it is the study of man— an attenpt to understand his 
personal, social, and cultural develqpinent. In the seventh grade, 
the base discipline is anthropology \^ch is built around the analy- 
sis bewteen man and animal and the anthropological development of 
man to his present form. 

In the eighth grade, the student no longer puts such an enphasis 
upon man as a vtole,a ^5ecies~but begins measuring the human charac- 
teristics of man through a historical frame of reference. 

In the ninth grade, the emftesis is on man, the individual, as he 
operates in today's society with continual affirmation of men's like- 
nesses in terms of human needs. 

Students use four organizers: reality, symbols, environment, and 
viewpoint to internalize their cognitive and affective learning 
instead of the disciplines of social studies axd English. 

The high school program is built on the philosopl^, that the school 
should be dedicated to the students so they will be able to continue 
learning after they graduate and no longer have a schx>l to assist 
them. If a student learns to assume re^)Qnsibility for his own 
education, he will have made progress towards beocming an educated 
person. 



' Samples of the Urbandale, Iowa, materials have been printed and 
sent to those who requested them. A limited number of copies are still 
available from OSSP on request. Their large curriculum manuals on 
primary and intermediate language arts, primary and intermediate 
mathematics, elementary social studies, and elen[ientary science may 
be borrowed from OSSP or purchased directly f ran Urbandale Ccmnunity 
Schools, 7101 Airline, Urbandale, Iowa 50322, at $3.50 each. 
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This philosophy is carried out by — 



• Elective Courses > The stuc'ents are required to take five of the 
thirty-twD credits needed to graduate. The other twenty-seven credits 
are elective. 

• Ungraded Curriculum . Any student may take — y course, anytiite/ 
during the high schcx>l e)q)erienoe . 

• CaiTipus Plan . When students do not have classes, they may use 
the free tune as foiled : 

1. Go to the library 

2. Be cn the councils 

3. Audit classes 

4. Participate in sendnars 

5. Study off cannpus 

6. Visit areas off caitpus 

7. Go to the guidance office 

S. Go to the principcil's office 

9. Vbrk in labs and classrocnus 

10. Confer with a teacher 

11. Attend a scqpervised study hall 

• Ind^)endent Study . This activity may include: 

1. Education by agreem^t courses 

2. Independent study projects evaluated by a coramittee 

3. Pass-Fail option 

4. Voluntary class attendance for "A" students 

5. College courses for high school credit 

6. Audit classes 

7. Ind^)endent reading courses 

8. Released tiine from class for independent study 

9. Ccnipletely unstnictured time fci select students 

Exenplary of high school indq)endent study courses are the individual 
behavior and collective behavior classes. The objective of individtaal 
behavior classes is to have the student identify his many overt and 
covert behavioral performances affecting himself and others, and to 
identify similar performances of others affecting him. The objective 
of collective behavior classes is to have the student temporarily 
place himself in the many philosophies, ideaologies, and groc5)ir:?s of 
our society. 

The methodology of these courses utilizes the total ^)ectrum of 
class groiflpings and motivational devices. 

Urbandale educators believe that to individualize there must be a 
strong variable structure, a willingness to work together as a team, 
and a genuine feeling that the child is the most important part of 
the entire educational setting. 
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ContZYit StAands at the. IntznmtdAxUt ItvoZ 



Content strands deal mainly with the cognitive dotain of the learn- 
ing process. At a varying mastery of these skills^ a student can be 
free to explore new content areas for the purpose of developing new 
conc^ts and thought processes. Without these skills, it is con- 
sidered quite useless to study countries , society , history, and other 
areas to ^Aiich a student cannot relate. 

It is quite conceivable that a student could acquire all the map 
skills and move to higher levels of intellectual process ccnceming 
this area. Ihis same student, however, may be much slower in develop- 
ing a basic understanding of econanics. 

The teacher's role in this program is one of establishing an effi- 
cient classroan organization in vrtiich he can provide instruction of 
basic skills and allow for individual exploration which utilizes 
acquired skills. A possible arrangement is structured as follows: 

1. Instruction via prepared units which would develop the 
basic skills in the content strands. 

2. Supervised study given to students v4io have sitills and 
concepts described in the content strands but are lacking 
in self -discipline. 

3* Free e3q)loratiQn of the content area for students vAx> 
demonstrate self -discipline, planning ability, and skill 
in evaluation. 

Evaluation of the strands can be carried on by teacher prepared 
pretests. The strands are stated in terms of student behavior and 
each can be broken down to severeil specific questions which vrould 
measure the level of mastery. 

EXAMPLE" IMTERMEPIATE SOCIAL SCIEHCE CONTEtn STRAWS 
1. MAP SKILLS 

Die strident can 

A. Identify land fonnatians. 

B. Perceive graphic illustrations }A)ich represent actual 
land and water surfaces. 

C. Interpret map legends. 

D. Demonstrate the use of longitude and latitude anfl the 
relationship to time zones. 

£• Identify the various forms of m^s and other graphical 
illustrations. 

F. Demonstrate skill in creating a graphical illustration 
of a known or imagined land surface. (Development of 
synibolic representations) 

G. Relate directional understanding of maps to land 
surfaces. 
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H. Relate all forms of maps and gldbes to each other. 

I. Demonstrate kxiowledge of distance as it applies to a 
three diinensicnal world. 

J. Describe the relation of the earth to our Solar System. 

2. REFE3?ENCE SKEIIS 

Ttia student can 

A. Demonstrate ability to use a table of contents and an 
index in a resource book. 

B. Apply the above skill to an Encyclopedia and similar 
resources. 

C. Efficiently locate resources in libraries and class- 
rooms. 

D. Utilize resources of modem meiss media for classroom 
activities. 

E. Demonstrate an ability to exploit other people as 
reservoirs of information. 

F. Relate personal experiences to content areas. 

G. Organize self produced information in a form similar 
to outline strategy. 

3. COGNITIVE PERCEPnCM CF TIME AND PIACE 

The student can 

A. Describe basic fundamentals of social and cultural 
organizatdm. Ttds should begin vath the present and 
progress to a historiccd point v^ch is relevant to 
each particular student. (An exanple is that some 
students easily e}?)lore ancient history with under- 
standing vMle others can relate only to recent history) 

B. Demonstrate knowledge of major historical events v*ich 
apply to his level of sophistication in this discipline. 

C. Relate his geographical locatu.on to the percQjtual 
i^iral of city, state, national, international and uni- 
versal awareness. 

D. Relate his life ^>an to understanding of terms such as 
generat±3n, century, decade, etc. 

4. BASIC FORMS CP GCWER^WENT 

The stix3ent can 

A. Demansta^ate in written or oral form the organizatdxanal 
pattern of local, state, and federal govemnent. 

B. Describe various forms of govemnent vMch presently 
exist. (Choe again, if an iafKiividual stuJent is able 
to relate to historical development he should be given 
the opportunity^.) 
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5* Basic STFDCTOKE OF ECONOMICS 



The staadent can 

A* Dancaistrate knowledge of the systan of exchange and roll 
of currency in an ecoroty. 

B. Illvistrate the function of production and distribution • 

C. Describe ocnparisons of usefulness and value as these 
relate to goods and services. 

D* Dotonstrate knowledge of basic concepts pertaining to 
public taxes. 

E« Relate a fairdly income to the t^ecessities and luxuries 
it provides. 

F. Demonstrate a working knowledge of our banking system 
and similar institutions. (Biis includes principles of 
credit purchasing and the loaning of money.) 

6. REIATICNSHIP OP MAN TO HIS ENVIRONMENT 

The student can 

A. Demonstrate basic knowledge of the conservation and 
utilization of natural resources. 

B. Show a relationship to scientific discovery and the 
resultant effect cn man's enviraiment. (Hiis should 
not be all inclusive. CHly a few examples are necessary 
to demonstrate this skill.) 

C. Indicates an awareness of man's present problems and 
the present practices to solve these problems. (This 
includes such problems as strip mining, air and water 
pollution, and nuclear fallout, and the present use of 
chotdcals.) 

7. SOCIAL AWARENESS 

This strand deals more with a student's attitude toward 
society. He should demraistrate a growing awareness of current 
social trends, and problems. He should begin to exhibit a 
sense of cc»icem for our national preplans. Ihe student 
shoxald also demonstrate an attitudinal development tovard 
other countries. 

PROCESS STRAm 

Hie student can 

1. Relate knowledge of map skills to the people vdio live 
in the various geographical areas. 

2. Perceive the climatical envircnment of a geographical 
area as it relates to its location. 

3. Make comparisons of societies existing in similar 
geographical areas. 
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4. Fonmilate iitpli c a t ions ocxioerxiing scx:ial and cultured 
development of a country cn the basis of its historical 
and envixonnental badcground. 

5. Dencnstrate knowledge of sucxsessful and msucioessful 
forms of govenment in tenns of a cause and effect 
relationship. 

6. Critically evaluate various cultures and governmental 
systans on the basis of positive and negative development. 

7. Relate historical events as they apply to the present. 

8. Demonstrate a functioned knowledge of our economic system. 

9. Relate current events with knowled^ of our political 
processes, international relations^ and domestic problems 
and achievements. 

10. Oemonstate an increasing avyareness of his environment 
and the relationship of it to other parts of the world. 

11. Efficiently utilize all resources at his disposal and 
continues to discover new sources of information. 

12. Demonstrate ability to woric in groi^ applying the dciUs 
of cooperating, planning, evaluating, critical and 
creative thinking, listening, initiative, groc{> inter- 
action, self -discipline and problem solving. 

13. Relate conservation and utilization of natural resources 
to the future of mankind. 

14. Show evidence of increasing developnent of attitudes 
and values vMch are concerned with institutions and 
cultures of cur society. 



Cont4jmou6 PKogKU6 at tht VHAmvui LovoJi 

Primary teachers at Urbandale wrote xp the concepts of the various 
areas of study~reading-language arts, mathematics— and broke these 
into blocks of learning. The children in the foiar primary grades go 
through these blocks of learning at their own rate. Every nine weeks, 
the children in each block are counted, and the curriculum director 
prepares a chart showing teachers the range of progress in that period. 
(A sarnple of such a chart apgeaxs on page 9/ .) 

niese concepts also go to the parents with a Continuous Progress 
Primary Report, and are used in teacher-parent conferences. TBius an 
indi vidua lized program for each pi?>il is started. Both the concepts 
and Continuous Progress Primary R^xart are incliaded in a booklet for 
parents entitled "Stop, look. Think." (Parts of this booklet are 
shewn on pages 99-111 . ) 



He£p^ fjOH. JndlvAjduaJUzinQ JnitAJUction 

Manatt, Richard and Meeks, Bruce. An Educator's Guide to the New 
Design , Kendall-Hunt Publishing Oon^pany, 131 Sou«i locust Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001, 1971, 198 pp., $5.95 postage paid, 20% disccunt 
to schools. 
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3Mivid\ially Prescxibed Ihsti-ucticjn (IPI). Write Dr. Rctoert Scanlcn, 
Program Dixector^ Research for Better Schools, Inc. , 1700 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 19103. Phone: (215) 561-4100. 

Individixally Giaided Instruction (IGE) . Write Dr. Samuel G. Sava, 
Executive Director, Corporation, 5335 Far Hills Avenue, Suite 
300, Dayton, Ohio 45429. Phone: (513) 434-7300. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange (lOK) . Wtite Dr. W. James Popham, 
Director, Box 24095, los Angeles, California 90024. (Write for 
Catalog of Cfejectives Collection.) 

learning Activity Package Clearance House . Write Dr. Joe Millard, 
Director, Polk County Education Service Center, 112 Eleventh Street, 
Des Moines, Ibva 50309. (Write for bibliograpl^ of available 
packages.) 

Program for learning in Aoocgdance vatfa Needs (PLAN) . Write Mr. Ited 
Lawrence, Edixrational Services Representative, Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation, 8501 W. Higgins Boad, Chicago, Illinois 60631. Phone: 
(312) 693-2222. 



Anzalcne, Patricia and Stahl, Dona. Individualized Tteaching in 
Elemmtary Schools . Parker Publishing Service, Wfest ?^ck. New York 

Aukerman, Robert C. Approeiches to Beginning Reading. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1971 

Barbe, Vfalter. Educator's Guide to Personalized Beading Instruction. 
Prentice-Hall, 1961 

Bend, Guy, Tinker, Miles A. Reeding Difficulties: Their Diagnosis 
aid Correction . i^letonKJentircy-Crofts, 1967 

Brown, Mary anrl Precious, Norman, Ihe Integrated Day in the Primary 
School. Vfard lock. Ed. Catipany, London, 1968 

Bruner, Jerane. TSib Relevances of Education . W. W. Norton Ccnpany, 
New York 

Becker, Wesley C. Parents are Tteachers. Research Press Conipany, 
Chainpaign, Illinois 

Callahan, Kevin. Tips for Moms fox: Kids. Hawthorn Book, Inc. , 
New York, 1970 

Clark, Bill and Ramsey, Marl. Why Shall Groig) Instruction? Educa- 
tional Service Center, Polk Coimty Board of Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
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Crosby^ Murial. The Wbrld of language. Follett Educational 
Corporation^ 1970 

Darrow, Helen and Van AUen. Ihdependtent Activities for Creative 
Leaminy. Tteachers College Press^ Tfeachers Gallege, Colunbia 
University, Ne^^ York 

Denniscji, George. The Lives of Childrgi. Ranton House, New York 

Featherstone, Joseph. Schcx>ls Vftiere Children Learn . Liverwright, 
Kfew York 

Ginott, Baiin. Between Parent and Child. Maanillan Ccnpany, New York 

Ginott, Haiin. Between Parent and Tbenager. Maanillan Gonpany, New 
York 

Glasser, Willia m . Schools Without Failure . Harper and Bow, New York 

Glasser, William. Healife Tlherapy . Harper and Bow, New York 

Greg, E lizabeth. What to Do When "There's Nothing to Do" . Delacarte 
Press., 1968 

Harris, Ttoraas. I*m O.K. - You're O.K. Harper and Bow. , New York 

Holt, John. How Children Fail. Pitman Publishing Ccnpany, New York 

Holt, John. How Children Learn. Pitman Publishing Corpany, New York 

Holt, John. The Underachieving School. Pitman Publishing Ccnpai^, 
New York 

Holt, John. What Do I Do ifcnday? Pitman Publishing Ccnpany, New York 

HoffcLns, Lee Bennett, Shapiro, Annette. Creative Activities for the 
Gifted Child . Fearon Publishers, Cal., l5g9 

Herr, Selaroa. Learning Activities for Beading . »n. C. Brown Ccnpany, 
1%1 

Johnson, Lois. Happy Birthdays Round the World. Band McNally and 
Ccnpany, 1963 

Johnson, Stuart R. and Johnson, Rita B. Developing Individualized 
Instructional tfaterials . Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 

Kohl, Herijert. The Open Classrocm . Randcm House, New York 
Kohl, Herbert. 36 Children. New Anerican Library, New York 
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Kratoville^ Betty Lou. Listen, My Children^ and You Shall Hear . 
Interstate Printers & Publishers Inc. , 1968 

Long, Nicholas; Morse, William; Newnan, Ruth. Conflict in the 
Classrocro. Wads^^rarth Publishing C3o. , Inc. , Belmont, California 

larrick, Nancy. A Parents Guide to Children's Reading. Pocket 
Books, Nev^ Yoric 

Mager, RAert. PrepaxiDq Instructional Cfcjectives. Fearon Pub- 
lishers, Palo Alto, California 

Mager, Robert. Developix>g Attitudes Ttafward Leamijig. Fearon 
Publishers, Palo Alto, California 

Postman, Newil and Weingartner, Charles. The Soft Revolution. 
Delacorte Press, New York 

Rcd>insGn, Helen. Coordinatijig Reading Instruction . Scott Foresnnan 
and Caipany, 1971 

Sibennan, Charles. Crisis in the Qassroan. Randan House, New York 

Stadth, James. Creative Teaching of Reading and Literature in the 
Elenientary School. Allyn and Bacon, 1967 

9nith, James. Setting Conclitions for Creative Tteachixig in the 
Elenfientary School. Allyn and Bacon, 1966 

Stauffer, Russell. The Language-Experience i^roach to the Tteaching 
of Reading. Harper-Row, 1970 

Torrance, Paul E. Gifted Children in the Classroom. Maonillan Catfpany, 
New York, 1971 

Veatch, Jeannette. Individualizing Your Reading Program . Putinan and 
Sens, 1959 
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*Brii)g roe with you to cxnf erenoe 



STOP 

LOOK 
THINK 



You knew your child better than we^ however, we v«ant to becxaie better 
aoquainted with him. 

During the first oonf erenoe we will be especially interested in the 
following information about your child. 

1. His special interests or experiences. 



2. His prbhlons: For exaraple, health, his playnates, etc. 



3. His reacticm to school - (Cotroents) 



4. How can we he]p you? 



(Use bade side if necessary) 
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lb the parents of 



THE PRE-RE3VDING STAGE 



A check mark indicates adequate and progressive growth in the 
correqxxiding area. 



PHASE I 



1. Can use large muscles v^ell in rhythnic, play and games 

2. Hbrks vgell in groip 

3. Wbrks well by himself 

4. Shares materials 

5. OoK^perates with others 

6. Takes his turn 

7. Rcxxpts changes and intemqpticns to daily routines 

8. Seans relaxed and poised 

9. Ehjoys and meroorizes simple rhymes, poems^ songs 

PHASE II 



^ 1. Assumes responsibility for self and for materials 
] 2. Finishes work in a reasonable time 

^ 3. Can use small nuscles well in coloring^ cutting^ following 
lines 

^ 4. Has good eye-hand co-ordination in the use of itanipulative 
itaterials 

^ 5. l^dces part in class discussion and conversations 
' 6. Lisccns attoitively 

^ 7. Interprets e:q5eriences through dramatic play 
] 8. Remembers group rules and regulations 
^ 9. Listens for five to ten minutes without restlessness 
10. Sees likenesses and differences in objects, pictures, shapes 
forms 



PHASE III 



^ 1. Speaks in ocnplete sentences 

] 2. Ehtaiciates and pronounces clearly 

] 3. Interprets the stories pictures tell 

] 4. Recognizes the main ideas in stories 

] 5. Is increasing his speakii^ vocabulary 

] 6. Associates meaning with printed word 

^ 7. Asks questions abcut his enviraiment 

[ 8. Recalls series of events with little difficulty 

_ 9. Shows ability in reasoning and in solving problems 

10. Predicts possible outccroes for stories 

11. Shows interest in learning to read 

12. Can answer questions about himself (Name^ parents^ address, 

birthdate, phone nvwber, etc.) 

13. Has an awareness of word as symbols (Days, weeks, months, 

names road signs, etc.) 
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Shows ability to distingiiish between various sounds 
Reveals a sensitivity to beginning sounds; notices words 
that start ■'■'iJ 

Has leainef x , t pictures and words fron left to right 
Arranges piv.. „s in sequential order 
Notes the internal and extemal details of pictures 

PHYSICAL DEVELOtMENT 

If your child has not been examined recently, we suggest that a 

Pl^ical , Visual , Auditory excBiunation be arranged in 

the near future. 



14. 

^15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
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URBANDALE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 



7101 Airline 



URBANDALE, IOWA 



276-3461 



PUPIL PROGRESS REPORT 



Four Primary Years 



19 



- 19 



Date 



Teacher 



PARENT CF 



TO THE PARENTS: 

A child's education is the joint responsibility of home and schcol. 
Close cooperation and good coqperation are necessaiY to make our mutual 
efforts effective. 

This rqort is a record of your child's progress throigh the four- 
year Continuous Progress Primary School. It tells you his level of 
progress and reports ai his vork and study habits. In the "ConitBnts" 
you vail find indications of special interests^ outstanding performance^ 
or areas of concern. 

Regular teacher-parent conferences vdll be scheduled at the nine- 
week and twenty-seven-week points each year. You will receive this 
report four times each year — at tne conferences^ and at the end of each 
semester. Additional ooimunicaticns — by note^ phone call^ or confer- 
ence — may be used as needed. Your suggestions and caiments will always 
be welcone^ and we invite you to visit our schools and classrooms at 
any time. . 
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CONTINUOUS PROGRESS PRIMARY REPORT 



PROGRESS THROUGH FOUR- YEAR PRIMARY: 

Language AAt& : Phases 1-10 required. (Birichnnent llE and 12E) 























1 



E-1 



E-2 



B-3 



E-4 



NmbzU-H(LthmvUc&: Phases 1-3, 5-6, & 8-9 required. 

(Ehrichnent 4E, 7E, lOE) 



_6_L 



7E lOE 
~ 8 9i 



E-1 



E-2 



E-3 



E-4 



EETX3FT: Wo/tfe and Study Uabit& (During this period) 

Should nhprove Q Normal □ Outstanding □ 



ATIENDANCE: 
Days Absent_ 



Tunes Tardy 



CX»f!ENTS: 



Teacher^ 
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Pupil's Name 



READINS REXX)RD: 



Urbandale Ocramoiiity Schools' Individualized^ Contintious Progress 
Priinary Program Reading Materials. Besides Programed Reading, tte 
pi^il is to r>3ad with 80% efficiency in two other materials in each 
pl^se. 



PHASE I 
Perceptual — Physical, 
Motor, Social 



Date Finishad 
or Progress 



Date Finished 
or Progress 

PHASE V (Cant.) 

Get Set Language Games (H-M) 

Peabody Kits 1 & 2 (AGS) _Z^ZZIZI 
Skilltext, Bibs (Mer) 



PHASE II 
Perceptual — Motor, 
Socicil, Auditory-Visual 



PHASE III 
Perc^>tual - Auditory^Visual, 

Language, Mental 
Developing Learning Readiness 

Kit & Webstermasters (McG-H) 
Frostig Developnent of Visual 

Perception Masters (Fol) 
Peabody Language Development 

Kits P & 1 (AGS) 
Classification and Seriation 

Kit (HR) 
Kelp Evaluation of Learning 

Kit (McG"H) 



PHASE IV 
PR Prereader (McG-H) 
PR Book 1 pp 1-36 OfcG-H) 
Fun at the Ednd (HR, Ben) 
Leonard Visits Space/ 

sound (Field) 
Becky, Rabbit/sound (BP) 
Squeaky, Squirrel/sound (BP) 
Peabody Kit 1 (AGS) 
DLR Webstentasters (McG-H) 
Frostig DVP Masters (McG-H) 
Before We Rfjad Masters (S-F) 



PHAa: V 

PR Books 1-2 (McG-H) 
Frog Fun (HR, Ben) 
Tuggy (HR, Ben) 
Pepper, (HR, Ben) 
CnvB With Us (Ginn) 
jL'R Prereader lA {^teG-H) 
Story Fim (Sing) 
Skippy, Skunk/sound (BP) 
Sandy, Sv^llcw/sound (BP) 
"jT^iard Visits Ocean Floor/ 
E^3und (Field) 



PHASE VI 
PR Books 3-5 (McG-H) 
Six in a Mix (HR, Ben) 
Under the Apple Tree (Ginn)" 
P^jpermint Fence (He) 
Skill Builders, Lev. 1 

Pts. A,B,1 (RD) 
New Skill Builders, 

Lev. 1-f, Pt. 1 (RD) 
Leonard Discovers Anerica/" 

sound (Field) 
Leonard Visits Dinosaur 

Land/sound (Field) 
Story Wagon (Sing) 
Sally, Owl/sound (BP) I 
Pudgy, Beaver/scuivJ (BP) " 
A Listening-Reading Pro- 
gram: Peanut Butter 
Boy etc. (He) 
Peabody Kit 2 (AGS) " 
Skilltext, Bibs (Mer) 



PHASE VII 
PR Books 6-7 (McG-H) 
It Happens on a Ranch 

(HR, Ben) 
Sky Bliie (He) 
Open the Gate (Ginn) 
Skill Builders, Lev. 1, 

Pt. 2 (RD) 
New Skill Builders 

Lev. 1+, Pt. 2 (RD) 
Peanut Butter Boy (He) 
Leonard Visits Sitting 

Bull/sound (Field) 
Story Time (Sing) 
Up and Away 1 (H-M) 
Peabody Kit 2 (AGS) 
Skilltexts, Bib & Nicky 

(tfer) 
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(over) 



Date Finished 
or Progress 

PHaSE VIII 

PR Books 8-13 (MoG-H) 

Star Bright (He) 

The Sea of Magic Ink (HR, Ben) 

Story Train (Sing) 

Skill Builders, Lev. 2, 

Pt. 1,2 (RD) 

New Skill Builders, Lev. 2, 

Pt. 1 (RD) 

Leonard Goes to the Olynpics/ 

sound (Field) 

Up and Away 1 {Hrti) 

Come Along 2-1 (H-M) 

A Listening-Reading Program: 

Charger the Talking Horse, 

etc. (He) 

Peabody Kits 2 & 3(AGS) 

Skilltext, Nicky (Mer) 



PHASE IX 
PR Books 14-17 (MoG-H) 
Ranches and Rainbows (Ginn) 
Skill Builders, Lev. 2, 

Pt. 3 (RD) 
New Skill Builders, Lev. 3, 

Pt. 2 (RD) 
Fun and Fancy (Ginn) 
Meadow Green (He) 
Leonard Goes to the Olynnpics/ 

sound (Field) 
Leonard Equals Einstein/ 

sound (Field) 
Qi We Go 2-2 (H-M) 
Charger the Talking Horse (He) 
Peabody Kit 3 (AGS) 
Skilltext s, Nicky & Uncle 

Bunny/sound (Mer) 



PHASE X 
PR Bocks 18-19 (MoG-H) 
Winging Through Lights and 

Shadows (HR,Ben) 
LDoking Ahead 3-1 (H-M) 
Climbing Higher 3-2 (H-M) 
Story Carnival (Sing) 
Leonard Equals Einstein/ 

sound (Field) 
Leonard Discovers Africa/ 

sound (Field) 
A Listening-Reading Program; 

Joe Magic etc. (He) 



Date Finished 
or Progress 

PHASE X (Cont.) , 
Skill Builders, Lev. 3, 

Pts. 1,2 (BD) 

New Skill Builders, Lev. 3 

Pts. 1 (RD) 

Red Randan House Reading 

Program & Pacemakers 

(RH-S) 

Skilltexts, Uncle Bunny & 

Ben, the Traveler/ 

sound (Mer) 



PIffiSE XI 
PR Booiks 20-21 (McG-H) 
Winging Hirough Lights " 

and Shadavs (HR,Ben) 
Peacock lane (He) ^ 
Skill Builders, Lev. 3, 

Pt. 3; lev. 4, Pt. 1(RD)_ 
New Skill Builders, Lev. 37 

Pt. 2/sound (RD) 
Red Random House Reading 

Program & Paceniakers 

(RH-S) 
SkillteKt, Ben, the 

Traveler/sound (Mer) _ 
Joe Magic (He) _ 



PHASE XII 
Along Story Treiils (Ginn) 
Skill Builders, Lev. 4 & 57 

Pts. 1,2,3 (RD) 
New Skill Builders Lev. 4 

& 5, Pts. 1,2 (RD) 
Along the Sunshine 

Trail (Sirig) 
Blue Random House Reading 

Program & Pacemakers 

(RH-S) 
Indq)endenc Library 

Reeding _ 
Reading Project _ 
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READING-IANGUAGE ARTS BASIC STANDARDS 



Phase 4- Progranired Prereader and BcxDk die (E-2) 

Ihe pi^il can • • • • 

!• Naone, print in mamscript ar^ associate the most ootinon sounds 
with the letters — a, i, J, n, N, p, t, T, m, o, jj, c, -6, and the 
diagraph th» 

2. Name, spell, and print in manuscript the words — an, am, pan, pi.n, 
nip, nap, It, at, pat, tLn, ant, am, mn, tan, mat, map, J, a^ 
yu, no,tkin, iat, ^an, can, cat, 6tt, tkU, aj>. Jab, and Hip. 

3. Pass Pzogramned Reading Itest 1 on page 36 of Book 1. 

4. Manipulate book, slider, and an»\^ sheet. 

5. Make c^spropriate answers and check. 

6. Dictate sentences as teacher writes. 

7. Demonstrate in siniple exanples that a coital letter starts a 
sentence and a period or question mark cxxtpletes the unit of 
thought. 

8. Read the sentences — I a man? I am a man. Am J a pin? I am 
a pin. (Others using the words .In standard 2) 

9. Write the nunerals 1-10. 



Phase 5- Prograrmied Reading Books 1 and 2 (E-2) 
The pi^il can 

1. Af^ly the skills started in previous phases. 

2. Name, print in manuscript, and associate the sounds with the 
short vcwbIs — a, i, o, and e; the consonants — m, M, n, N, t, T, 

Pf if <^f C, 6, S, b, B, d, V, g, h, H, K, k, and L; the diagraphs — 
th. 6h, ng, ch, nt, tok, and suffixes — inQ, 4, and dnq, and 
possessive — '4. 

3. Name, spell, and print in manuscript 80% of the 109 words that 
have been introduced in Progranroed Reading. 

4. Tell a single story without heavy reliance on pictures or other 
aids. 

5. Discriminate between words — pin fron pan, etc. 

6. Form words from a root — with an form man, pan, fan, etc. 

7. Demonstrate the ability to follow proper left to right, top 
to bottom, arid page to page progressions. 

8. Take dictation of short sentences with capital at beginning 
and period at end. 

9. Write the numerals 1-50. 

10. Pass tests in Programnred Reading Books 1 and 2. 

11. Demonstrate the proper nouns beg.Jnning with a capital letter. 
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Phase e- Proqrammed Reading Books 3-5 (E-2) 



TtiB pipil can .... 

1. ^^ly the skills started in previous phases. 

2. Name, print in manuscript and associate the soimds with 
cansonants--W, V, K, LL; and suffixes~ed and 

3. Name, 1^)611, and print in manuscript I'm, J^iZ, that^6 and 
80% o£ the 285 words that have been introduced in Progranmea 
Reading. 

4. Danonstrate a reading mastery of phonetically introduced words. 

5. Hentify the main idea and/or ideas in reading material at this 
level. 

6. Demonstrate ability to use table of contents. 

7. Take dictation of several sentences at this reading level with 
reasonable accuracy in the use of c^itals, periods, question 
marks, ccninas, ^)ostrpphies, exclamation marks, possessives, 
and spelling. 

8. Write full name in manuscript. 

9. Write the numerals 1-100. 

10. Pass tests in Programn^d Reading Books 3--5. 



Phase 7- Programnfved Reading Books 6 and 7 (E-2 and E-3) 
The ptpil can .... 

1. i^ly the phonetic linguistic program of Books 1-5 in reading, 
spelliTig, and word formation. 

2. Recognize and distinguish between the sight words— 0|J, OAZ, tht^ 
that, iA)hat, thty, I, no, yu, on, to, up, o^, and iamb. 

3. Name vrite in manuscript, and associate sounds with consonant — 
/; vowel forms— {/,e, vi, cut, at, u, ay, and a£fe; and the 
suffixes — et and e^t. 

4. Take dictation of a paragraph of this reading level without more 
than two mistakes in each sentence. 

5. Substitute pronouns the,y, ha, and -6^ie in place of Sam and Ann 
in given sentences. 

6. Remember to indent first sentence of a paragraph in formal 
writing. 

7. Copy accurately and legibly from books, chalkboard, charts, etc. 
making allowances for difficulty of material and physical 
capabilities. 

8. Read, spell, and write in manuscript 80% of the 448 words 
introduced in Progranmed Reading. 

9. Pass tests in Progranined Reading Books 6 and 7. 



[Ihe reading concepts continue through 12 phases, but are not 
reproduced here.] 
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ELEHEhlTARy MATHEMATICS 



Modem mathemtics is not new mathanatics. It is an attaiipt to help 
all teachers learn to do v^t many teachers have done for a long time, 
to help children see the basic structure unifying the subject as they 
learn inathanatics, thereby helping than to think clearly and reason 
correctly. There are seme new topics and new c^sproaches to old ideas 
vMch will give the student a f intner foundation for understanding the 
use of mathemtics. It is based on the psychological principle that 
in understandjijig u)hy, students will gcdn an interest in mathematics 
that makes learning hoia easier and more meaningful. 

UH^bandaZ^^ 6 Continuous P^gKU6 ipncQKom JU divJuioxL Xnto jjoot pHAjna/iy 
lzvtt& and th/izz jintoAmtdUjoitt ttvaJU. Thz p/UmaJiy ipnoQhm ^ cjomposad 
oi 4euen batim and thA,zz znA^dmont phasu, and thz intQAmojdiatt pn,o- 
Qham aontOAM^ six. basic and th/KOL zn/Uchmznt phasu. 

Three texts were used in selecting materials for the phases. 
Teachers are expected to conbine the three into a program to fit the 
mathematical needs of each individual. 

Basic - Singer 1968 Sets and Niitibers 

Remedial and Drill - McConfSck-Mathers 1968 ^je New Mathematics 
Enrichnait - SRA 1965 & 68 Greater Cleveland MatHaratics Program 

Teachers vail cdlow for three distinct phases in the instructing 
and learning process: (1) Grocp Instruction; (2) Basic Lidividvicil 
Learning Contracts; and (3) Eiirichtient Contracted Activities. 

1. GnjQuip Jnstmction - Hm pnoctssu and imJthmatiaiJL stnacXuJio. 



to the. individuat is timt coYisumnQ and undeMtanding tikoZy to 
be ovwtooktd. It is not ntcQJ^sahjy that pupits be mnkJjiQ in 
conViacts ovqa tht soma matQAijaJU> at thz tana o^ ghoup inst/uic- 
tion. 

I. Basic Individual Conpiacts • CoYVUiacts should ioltovo tho. 

szqumct 0^ standa/ids ion, tho. phasz. VKQ.-tuts and post- tuts 
should be ustd to doto/mint tht dzQKtt oi achitvmznt of^ tht 
standard* 

3, EYintchmtnt ConJUiacttd Activitiu • Tfie activitiu can be pKo- 
posed by the teacheJi on, pupil. The pupil voill mJXc his om 
cont/tact in most casts. Pupils should sta/it in the En/Uchmcnt 
Phase ujhen it is evident he uUll finish the previous Bo^^c 
Phase th/iee on, mon,e u)eeks ahead o^ hi6 age gnoup in that level. 

[Following pages, not reproduced here, carry a list of supplementary 
mathematics materials and primary mathematics phases and standards of 
vMch OTly one page is shown.] 
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SUPPLEMBNTARy MATHEMATICS MATERIALS 



Material 

Thg New Matjtonatics (WScC-M) 

Twrkbooks — remedial and review 

Greater C leveland Mathanatics Program (SRA) 
4 booiks, 1968 copyright, enriclment 

Greater Cleveland Matheroatics Program (SRA) 
iSuts 1 to 12, 1965 edition, enrichment 

* Individual Math Drill and Practice Kits (Singer) 
Kits AA, BB, OC, M) - Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, Division, Fractions, Decimals, 
and Measurements in each kit. 

Mathematics Drill T^s (SPA) 



Addition, Problem Solving, Subtracticn, tfconbers 
and Numerals, Multiplication, Division, Fractional 
Numbers, and Qirichnent Obpics 

Using Mcdem Mathematit -rs Filmstrips (SVE) 

49 ^iJmstrip-esets 1-1, 1-2, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
Take xxp all the topics of modem mathematics self- 
teacher and drill. 

Programtted Mathematics (McGraw-Hill, Sullivan) 

7 Programnded books — Addition, Advanced Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Fractions, 
Decimals and Measurement. 

Math Builder Strips for use on Controlled Header (EDL) 

8 sets on Number Facts, Mental Arithnetic, and 
story Problems. 

McGraw-Hill Enrichmmt Progranmed Materials 

4 Progranmed books — Measurements, Estimation, 
Sets 1, Sets II. 

Self-Instruction in Basic Skills (CTB) 

Junior and Advanced Kits of Programmed remedied 



Miscellaneous Materials - See pages 2 to 3 in the 
Feb. 1, 1969 catalog of Multi-Media Instructional 
Aids for ideas. 



Grades 
E-1 to 8 

E-1 to 4 

E-5 to 7 

E-3 to 8 

E-2 to 8 

E-1 to 6 

E-4 to 6 

E-1 to 8 
E-6 on 
E-3 on 




drill. 
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PAMncuuf MathmvUcs Pha6u and StmdoKcU 



IJBVEL E-1 
PHASE 1 

Standards (Pages listed are fron Singer K) 
The pupil can 

1. Mark around ths larger or analler member of a set or point bo 
the larger or smaller ineniber of a set of two different size 
objects. pgs 1-5 

2. Point to the braces that designate an ampty set or a set of 
one xneniber and can draw a line connecting mtching sets 

pgs 6-11 

3. Point to the sign used to show u zqual to and can mark tte 
set of 0 to 3 members that is equal to another set. 

pgs 12-17 

4. Identify and count sets of 0^ 1, 2 members and count to 2 
(Notation 0 to 2 - counting and recognizing numbers) 

pgs 18-25 

5. Point to or mark the iongoA, ^hoKtoA oK taZJizn. in the can- 
pariscn of two members of a set. pgs 26-31 

6. Identify and count sets of 3 and fewer mambers (Notation 
0 to 3 — counting, recognizing numbers, and datoistrating 
the meaning of one mo^t) pgs 32-39 

7. Match tvro or three-diinensional objects, sh^s, or gecmetri- 
cal figures (Limited mastery expected) pgs 40-41, 52-53,70-71 

8. Mentify and ooiant sets of 4 or fewer members. (Notation 
0 to 4 —counting, recognizing numbers, and demonstrating 
meaning of ona moKa) pgs 42-51 

9. Recognize a triangle, square, circle, and rectangle 
(Limited mastery expected) pgs 54-55 

10. Identify and count sets of 5 or fewer members. (Notation 
0 to 5 — counting, recognizing numbers, aM demonstrating 
meaning of nna moKt) pgs 56 -65 

11. Name and identify a penny and count 1-5 pennies 

pgs 66-69 

12. Place the numbers 1 to 5 in order. (Considerable mastery of 
Notation 0-5 expected at this point) pgs 72-75 
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MAraEMRTICS STftNDARDS CCMPIETION VECOBD 



Nam e Teacher Level 

Phase 

Standards 

Date 

Score . 



Cdtwents 



Phase^ 

Standards 

Date ^ 

Score 



Ccninents 



Phase 

Standards 

Date 

Score 

Oonments 



Phase 

Standards 

Date 

Score : 1 — 

Comients I 
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mmvuALUjm m mumzm science 



Zicha/id BJU6^, Rac/cne, Wi6coyuin, Pubtic Schools 



During the past fifteen years, vge have given little thought to the 
necessity of training (prograirming, if you vdll) the young mind to 
think not with science and technology as the end products but vdth 
reason and jxadgment in social affairs as well as in science. This 
concept duplies that science is not only a tool for developing skilled 
technologists and scientists but also a tool for develc^)ing thought 
patterns that will aid the young person in getting alcaig in a socio- 
enviroiinental context. I believe that we have just begun to get at 
the possibilities of developing new attitudes vMch require us to 
realign our objectives for science teaching. 

By looking at our skill objectives— the process of science— and our 
affective objectives — ^the values of scieix:e~we can see not oily how 
these meet the needs of the scientist but, more importantly, how they 
meet the needs of the young person getting ready to face a society 
that demands decisions based an environmental literacy. 

The processes of science include such things as skills in observation, 
classification, inferring, predicting, measuring, ocriTTunicating, inter- 
preting data, making operational definitions, formulating questions 
and hypotheses, e)q)erimentation, and formulating models. These are 
the skills that a scientist uses in solving a problem, yet they are 
not c^licable to science alone. The processes of science include the 
kinds of thinking that have a direct ^>plication to the problems that 
a youi>g person will be faced with in everyday life. The young person, 
if given an opportunity to observe, classify, and measure will have 
an advantage in decisionnraking that he would not otherwise have. 

When one is asked v^iether or not these processes of science are the 
main objectives in science, it should be pointed out that we also deal 
in the affective domain. I could with confidence state that the goals 
in the affective danain are often of greater importance than our skills 
objectives. In the affective domain, we are looking at operational 
values ttat manifest themselves in the young person's life such as 
consideration of premises, consideration of consequences, respect for 
logic, search for data and their meaning, questioning all things, 
longing for knowledge and understanding, and a demand for verifi- 
cation. 

As teachers, we must realize that good rhetoric and good intentions 
will not do the job. It is inperative that we give young people a 
hands-on experience with materials that are relevant. Whai we recog- 
nize that all young people do not learn at the same rate and that it 
will be to the advanta.ge of some to move faster than others, v*ien we 
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recx^gnize that it is the slow student that needs our help more than 
the r^id student, vten recognize that the najority of our young 
people will not be going to college, when we recognize that science 
for the sate of science is a ncndefensible position, science for the 
development of process skills aixi values is then a canerK3able and 
socially productive position. 

As this thinking beccmes our orientatioi on a R-12 basis, we could 
well be on the road to making educatiai what it purports to be, that 
is, preparing the young person through meaningful experiences to 
relate to the transient moods of the society of \*ich he is a part. 
This view, if iitplemented, will require a radical change in ti>e philo- 
sophical direction that we have used for so many years. I am sure 
that this kind of change will never cane until a burning desire is 
created at both administrative and instructional levels to make curric- 
tilum relevant to today's social needs. This curriculum then must 
have its continuum fron k-12 so that all links in this chain stay 
together. 

I am convinced that science education must start at the kindergarten 
level and proceed through the secondary level. Too loig, we have 
tried to present all the child's science education in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. It is vital that a child begins to learn 
the hard operational task of applying logical thought and decisicn- 
maJcing during those years when he is most likely to beooroe turned on 
to the things about him. Before we can e35)ect these things to happen 
in the K-6 context, however, a clear understanding of. our goals and 
priorities must be forthconing. Let us ask ourselves some basic 
questiois about vdiat we think is essential knowledge for our K-6 
children. Muse they know that electrons travel around a nucleus and 
that this nucleus has particles, both plus and minus, that are within 
its midst? Must they know that v*)en they turn a switch they qpen a 
path^gay for inconceivable multitudes of electrons to travel and 
to do work in seme f am? Must they know that for every action there 
is an equal and c^Dposite reaction? Must they knew that certain chemi- 
cal reactions are reversible and that seme produce heat vihile others 
use heat? Must they be able to label all the parts of an insect and 
know that seme insects are helpful and seme are harmful to than? 
Mast they know all the planets and nebulae in the universe and the 
vaiuous dimensions related to than? As we carry this questioning on 
ad infinitum, we may find that we would answer seme with a "yes" and 
certainly others with a "no." At any rate, we can be sure that our 
points of view would differ. I am certain that we could easily 
rationalize these points, but isn't there an objective ti^t is greater? 
I think there is. 

Let me point out sane processes and attitudes inherent in science 
that extend thanselves far beyond and into every other area of the 
curriculum. These attitudes and processes are the offshoot of 
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rational thought. I feel that this is where science has the most 
significant attribution. let me review these processes with my 
interpretations. 

Observation— The stxident makes use of all his senses^ sights hearing^ 
and touch. 

Classification— The student places information in relative categories, 
such as classifying insects, frogs, snakes, metal, wood. 

Inferring —The student makes certain assutptions about a phenomenon 
based vpon his meager experience. 

Predicting— Civen some clear and proven data, the student now can 
predict future outcomes. 

Measuring — The student developes an attitude toward measuring 
standards. If it can be measured, it should be measured, but a reli- 
able standard criterion must be established. 

Ctoninunicatii^ — Information must be arranged in such a manner as to 
allow for effective camunication with others. 

Interpreting dat a~We can interpret only when we bring together oiir 
classification, ocninunication, inference, and predicting experiences. 
This is a collective process. 

Making operational definitions— Hie scientist must learn to make 
definitions that are clear and expressive of the phenomena to vMjch 
he is referring. For the elementary child, this is any definition 
that clearly identifies the phenomena from his experiential back- 
ground. 

Formulating questions and hypotheses— Ibis is a sophisticated process 
where the student involves all he presently knows. He makes infer- 
ences and predictions to formulate his hypothesis. 

Experimentation— Oie of the best means of making judgments relative 
to a problem is through the enpirical knowledge of esqperimentation. 

Formulating models— We cxaistantly form models in the various en- 
counters of life; however, in science, we use them to add dimension 
to our theories. The model is always subject to change when more 
information comes to require a change. 

How are these processes of science iiiplemented? This is the class- 
room factor, and this is where experimentation and opportunity to 
understand scientific conc^ts in a realistic manner take place. 
Amazingly, however, the proofisses of science are used in all experi- 
mental activities and more so \rtien questioning takes a divergent 
stance rather than recall of a q)ecific answer. This kind of 
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questioning is present vAien the questioner asks, "I wonder \^y?", rather 
than, "...do yoi renenber \^t I told you?" This being so, it behooves 
those of us with the re^x^nsib/lity for teaching science to offer mean- 
ingful activities that will not only develop the scientific attitude, 
but will do so in the context of good scientific practices. From this 
point of vicM, it is the processes that the child uses rather than the 
actual content that enierges as a major objective. If we can devel<^ 
rational thought patterns within the child's mind, we have given him 
a tool to use as he relates to all parts of his environment. 

Looking a little deeper into the processes of science, we can see 
a Hawthorn effect that has far deeper meaning io the child than just 
the mechanics of programndng a mind. Ttie reference here is to a value 
system that is inherent within the processes. Here are a few of those 
values for your consijderation: 

Oonsideration of premises — Ihis valine is basic to any sensible 
approach to a problem vAiether it be scientific or sociological. 

Oonsideration of consequenoes— Cne must be aware of the end result. 
Hopefully a child wxll learn this value at an early age. 

Respect for logic — The young person who does not learn to apply and 
respect logic cannot frame himself in the context of a logical argu- 
ment. Hiis val\ae must inpinge upon mankind if society is to recover 
from its present ills. 

Search for data and their rneaning — This value iitplies tbat we should 
teach our young person to be alert and continuously looking for new 
data (inf omation) . 

Question all things — ^He must value the questioning spirit. Sound 
evaluation and valid concluidcns usually arrive from a continuum of 
questioning. 

Longing for knowledge and landerstanding — This should be an inherent 
drive in every young person, and science can contribute to this 
drive by offering new horizons for him to e}q)lore and thus develop 
in him a lasting motivation. 

Demand for verification— Science develops this attitudinal value 
through a fair-minded search for truth. The socio-eooncmical 
iitplications of this development are far reaching. 

Science for the elementary child becomes a very useful tool in all 
walks of life v*en we prqpare him with these kinds of e35)eriences in 
the classroom. 

Some Htipjul Book^ ToimaxU ElmmtaJiy Sc^cence Idezu 

Barrett, Raynx>nd. Riild-It-Yourself Science Laboratory , Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1963 
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Beaiachanp, Wilbur L, and Challand, Helen J, Basic Science Handbook 
Scott, Foreatian and Co., C2iicago, 1983 

Brandwein, Paul F,, et al. ^teaching High School Science: A Source- 
book for Physical Sciences , Harcourt . Brace and Wbrld. New York, 1961 

Caria, Arthur and Sund, Robert, Teaching Science Through Discovery, 
Chas. E. Merrill Books, Inc., Chicago, 1970 

Hone, Victor A. Sourcebook for Elementary Science , Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc. , Tfew York, 1962 

Karplus, Robert and Thier, Herbert. A New look at Elementary Science , 
Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 1967 

Nelson, Astrid. Elementary School Science , Prentice Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1968 

Pella and Wood. Physical Science for Progress, Prentice Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1964 

Parker, J. Cecil and Rubin, L. J. Process as Content, Rand McNally 
and Co. , Chicago, 1966 

Silverly, R. E. Rearing Insects in the Schools , William C. Brown Co. , 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1962 

UNESCO. 700 Science Experiitients for Everyone , Doubleday and Co. , 
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TEACHER '5 ROLE IN AN miVWUMUEV HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM 
Mw* Etemon, CockAmz, Wiooking^ High School, 5otttfe Vakota 



?hJUio60f)hq and IzdmlquoJi joK JndividmJUzzd J^ackinQ 

Ours is ed\K:ation for hone and family living. Ours is to teach 
young people to accept an adult role, to xise the teachable mcment, 
to teach for values rather than skill aitccmes. This can be dcxie eas- 
ily in an individually-gmded program; yet it can be lost as easily 
by a nonsensitive teacher. 

Teachers of the individualized hone eoonanics program, nw in its 
fifth year, at Brookings High School, Brookings, South Dakota, wish 
to share sane convictions and conclusions expresBsd by nationally 
known educators which they feel express their philosophy toward 
individualizing : 

All education worthy of the name enhances the individxaal. It 
heightens awareness, or deepens understanding, or enlarges one's 
powers, or introduces one to new modes of c^apreciation and aijoy- 
ment. It prototes individual fulfillment. It is a means of 
self -discovery. 

The final justification of all of the billion-dollar programs, 
all tte lofty educational policy, all the organizational efforts 
is that 9anevi*iere an individual child learns something that he 
might not have learned, or grows in understanding, or gains in 
skill or capacity or insight. 

***** 

... We need people to help us clarify and define the choices 
before us. . . And v?e need them to rekindle hope. So many of us 
aire defeated people — vtotever our level of' affluence or status — 
defeated sometiines by life's blows. . . Learning occurs when pec^)le 
have sane measure of confidence atid hope. 

— John W. Gardner in No Easy Victories 

To be able to do scroething well, to get visible results, gives 
him a sense of his being ai^ worth viiich he can never get f ran 
regular schoolwork, fron teacher-plea.sing, no matter how good he 
is at it. 

— John Holt in How Children Learn 

Dr. Mennijiger told his staff, . . . that the most inportant thing 
they can offer a patient is love. For v*ien people learn to give 
and receive love, they recover fron most of their illnesses. 
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vA^ther physical or emotional. This is the secret behmd the 
aroasing ssuocess of the Merminger Clinic in Itopeka, Kansas. 

—Bruce Larson in Dare To Live Now 

Eric Franti believes that loneliness and the inability to love are 
the underlying causes of psychic and enotional disorders. Hobart 
Mowrer, Professor of Clinical Psychology at the University of Illinois, 
believes emotional illness results from a barrier between the conscious 
self and other people. Carl Rogers, founder of the famous nondirective 
school of counseling, says of persons ttet cone to his University of 
Chicago school for training "... without 'love' no amount of train- 
ing can make a man or a wanan effective." 

Wty place pupils under strain and stress: Is it only to prove that 
you can teach them the five nutrients and the value of each, or how 
to make a perfect chocolate cake, or hew to aK>ly a zipper using the 
lap method? Is it so they will pass a test with a high grade and you 
are thus accountable? Or are you searching for the activity or the 
e35)erience that will match the maturation of the student, interest of 
the student, need of the stodent, background of the student. Without 
these he cannot grasp the values. What is he learning? 

To fail a stiadent does much damage to the individual; it is a social 
stigma to him and his family. It destroys the self -concept • Wten 
you tell him that he can't do it, why should he try? Students want 
to be respected as individuals, landerstood as persons, treated as 
personalities, loved for themselves. 

A child learns to speak by patiently and persistently experimenting, 
by ttYiJ^g rosny times. He makes many mistakes. And mother attempts 
to offer a little praise for each time, even for the inperfect trials. 
Isn't mother a good teacher? How much progress must your students 
make before you register even a little praise? Is "all or nothing" 
the only evidence of progress? Examine the learning experience and 
see if it fits the .individual, if it challenges him without dis- 
cotaraging him. A little praise brings results we never expected. 

Why do we waste time taking roll? The teacher could work individ- 
ually with one or two students during this time. Does it really 
matter if they are not there all of the time if they are not failing? 
If learning is fun, won't they be present? 

Paraprof essionals may work with those v4id need skill help (using 
an appliance, setting in a zipper) \A\ich frees the teacher for the 
greater tasks in evaluating and planning. 

Teaming of personnel is good for students as seme relate better to 
one than another. Lack of rapport kills so many opportunities, closes 
so many doors. 
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Beginners progress faster in a multi-age group as they learn frcm 
others, just as a ycamgest child learns from his older brothers and 
sisters. 

No matter ^ABt type of learning packages ycxi use, or hew intensively 
you use thana, make your program an individually guided program. Your 
program mst fit you and your students . 

Middle-school age is a tiite for flexibility, time to reinforce skills 
needed for future life. It is a time to master reading; yet it is 
only a beginning of the time for using subject matter as tools. 



Ihe teacher \it)o plans to vgork in an individualized program mast see 
his role as supportive, not threatening. Iteachers may beoane better 
able to guide students in an individualized program by gaining e^q^er- 
ience in lihraary skills and intervievdng techniques. Hie teacher 
needs to be able to identify problems axvi possible solutions, to be 
ejctremely sensitive, and to be able to recognize developmental patterns 
of physical growth and learning. 

Ihe learning process should lead to new convictions about self, new 
perceptions of self. Ihe teacher should make confrontations, but 
always cite at least one positive thing about the student or his wDrk 
before offering a negative criticism. 

Belonging is identifying vath a groi^) in which the members help each 
other feel varmth and security. Do you belong in your class? At the 
beginning, distrust and skepticisnn are natural. All is so new. Ask 
yourself, at least once each hour, "What have I done to build trust? 
What have I done to break down or remove walls?" Remove the invisible 
barriers in your classrocm. As the student wrks in very small groups, 
he will learn trust. At first, it is hard for a student to e}q)ress 
his ideas and beliefs. A one-to-cne basis is helpful and paraphrasing 
is a good technique for gleaning the most &an a student. 

Do lots of listening— deep listening. Discuss problems or concerns 
and feelings. Keep confidences. Let the student know you care. 

Prepare youth and adults for a vastly changing type of job oppox- 
tunities. Do more than touch — feel . Do more than listen — understand . 
Do more than talk — say scmething . Do more than think — solve problems . 

With knowledge doubling every four to six years; with today's young 
people facing an average of tnree to four changes in careers or voca- 
tions; vath the probable life span increasing two to three times as 
fast as in the past; are our methods in vMch we were treiined years 
ago meeting today's and tcniorrow's needs? 
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lb meet these iieeds, studlents vail need to be able to read and/or 
accnjmulate knowledge, to use library skills to enjoy reading, to have 
confidence in themselves, to wake decisions, to establish values and 
goals. 

Tb meet these needs, teachers vdll have to— 

• Listen to the spoken vvord, the lan^ken vord, the gestures, 
the pauses, the facial expressions, the thoughts of students. 

• See the person, his background, his goals, his needs, his 
desires, his problems. 

• Feel, understand, adjust. 
Teachers will also need to — 

• Search and learn. 

• Enjoy youth of all descriptions. 

• Foresee trends for the future. 



Tfee XndividuaJUzzd Home. Econotiiic6 VKognm cut Bh.ookAnci6 

I have written and have been using a ccnpletely individualized, 
self-paced hone eoononics program in the high sclxx>l at Brookings, 
South Dakota, grades 9-12. I used it with seme structuring in semester 
classes in grades 7-8 in the middle school at Brookings last year. 
This year it was used canpletely in the middle school. Schools in 
other states are using the program in part or vtole in more or less 
structured situations. 

I have two full years of cotprehensive hcmemaJdng and nine more 
advanced semester classes at Brookings High School. All are using an 
individualized home eoancmics program made \jp of 575 capsules, short 
individualized learning packages, and 95 tape scripts. 

The c^sules are short learning guides--guides to keep the student 
on a path between the times a teacher qpends with him. I say, "A 
guide for the student between conferences (3-5 minute conferences are 
often anple)." 

The capsules cover all areas, but more in each area will always be 
needed. I am adding constantly to the capsules. Seme capsules have 
separate vnritten pretests and some have separate written post-tests. 
Seme have performance tests. Many of the tests and activities may 
be ocropleted orally if the teacher and the student so desire. The 
teacher should confer or work with the student within each cap^Se 
at least once and at the end of each capsule. 
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There are three types of capsules (saiTiples of each type follow) : 

# Regular — The easiest. Gives the most direction and is the least 
creative, least flexible. 

# Inquiry— Allows the student to make more ctjoioes. It is more 
flexible than the regular capsule, but requires the student to delimit 
a broad objective, restate the objective behaviorally, then proceed 
with a given plan or outline a plan of his omi. 

# Discovery— The most flexible. Here the student must identify 
his tcpic, state his objective aitline and ooiplete his activities, 
arv3 evaluate with the teacher. 



SAMPLE OF A REGULAR CAVSULE 

THE REAL YOU 

CT/KiWlEW : 

The teenager needs to stop and look at himself and the very vay of 
one's life affects the "real you." 

RBQCJIREMENTS ; Cacplete Activities. 

I£ABNING OBJECFTJE x 

Fran study and the filmstrip, the student should be able to list 
reasais for wanting to be accepted and the affects of outside factors 
on health and appearance. 

RESOJICES ; [t4ilti-Media] 

Filmstrip: "The Iteal You," National Livestock and Meat Board 
Mc£)ermott, Trilling, Nicholas, Food for Modem Living, Lippincott, 
1967 

lEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 

1. View filmstrip and read cotinentary listen to tape 

#45.46 

2. Name the four food groups. How does each group pronote 

body health. VJtet nutrients does each group provide? 

3. Define calorie. Ho^v many calories should you have each 

day? How many calories did you consume yesterday? What 
affect do these have upon you? Why? 

4. Post Test; 
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What besides food - really contributes to the Real You? 
Be Oatplete. 

[Cpen for flexibility allows for individual differences. 
Teacher nay go as far as she feels the need in evaluation*] 

SAMPLE OF AN lA/QUIRy CAPSULE 

BIENDS 

OVERVIEW ; 

Blends — ^a fabric for every purpose — are highly used fiber and fabrics 
today. Can they r^lace the natural fibers? 

RBQmREMENTS i 

CXitline the plan of vrork unfiar Activities Qxtpleted that you follow 
to accorplish the learning objective. Prereguisits: Fibers tape 
#56.10 aM Textile tape #56.20 

LEARNIN3 OBJECTIVE: 

Given opportunity and access to reference and fabric, the student 
should make a thorough investigation of blends. [Delimit objective 
and state behaviorally . ] 

RESOUICES USED; (Iteme all) . 



ACTIVITIES CXM>IETED ; (Outline, check and conplete activities) 



CONCIUSIONS ; 

Draw oorplete conclusions of your f ixxiincp VJhat did you learn fran 
this study? What articles wDUld you choose today made from blends 
rather than natural fibers? Why? 
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QUEST: 



Sew a garment using a blend. Wtet did you like about it; v*at did 
you dislike and Wear the garment once and tell how vgearabilifcy 

cxxtpares with a fabric of a similar natural fiber. 

vjscomy capsule { ) 

SubjzcX 

SAMPLE VlSCOVERy CAPSULE 

I believe that I have need in this specific area and vgould like to 
investigate namely: 

lEARNING CBJECnVE : (May use several if necessary) 

Give n I wsuit 

to be able to '" " 



RESCX}PCES I HPNE USED : (author, name of source, publishing ocqpany, 
cc^jyright date) 



RCrcrjTnES CCMPLEIED ; Plan project and check with teacher. 
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OOWCmSIONS : 

From this project, I wDuld nake the following generalizations or 
conclusions: (Name at least three or four) 



All c^sules require evaluation, some written, some orally, some 
both vvritten and oral. As we use a capsule, we always do seme oral 
evaluation at the end. 

The capsules are organized under six concepts. These concepts 
help us use a problem solving approach to teach students, not just 
home econcmics. These concepts could be used in any discipline aiid 
might be used to organize multi-discipline teams and subject matter. 
The concepts are: 

• Self-expression and interaction 

• Consumer education 

• Resources and decision making 

• HeaJ.th and safety 

• Related art 

• Trends and influences 

These concepts help the student to apply facts and, hopefully, to 
put them into his concepts for the future. 

Tapes are used to help the slow reader, give variety to the better 
student, and release the teacher to work with individuals. They 
could easily be used for large group presentations, as we have used 
them in the past. The tapes are a prerequisite to a capsule or an 
activity within a capsule. They must be accompanied by visuals. 
Most of the visuals are tran^)arencies from 3M, Scholastic, conmerical 
filmstrips, or clippings from old texts, magazines, etc* (The visuals 
are not included in the set of materials on the market. ) The tapes 
are siitply made to fit any particular visuals. The tapes must be 
made from the tape scripts sold with the pro-am . 

All capsules have a multi-text approach ani many have a multi-media 
approach. The student must find his references. Reference titles are 
suggested in the regular capsule, but no page numbers are given. The 
student thus learns to find, sort, and use materials, to evaluate 
himself and others. 
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The objectives of the program are sunnarized as follows: 

# To help each studait learn to — 

Aoc^t re^xnsibility for his own learning. 

Formulate appropriate goals. 

Locate and organize materials. 

Practice self-e^qsression orally and in writing. 

Evaluate self and others by use of critical analysis. 

Make ocqparisons and validate judgments. 

Work individually and in groips. 

• Tb help each teacher learn to — 
Listen to students. 

Ask meaningful questions. 

Help find ansv^s. 

V9brk as a team member. 

Implement individualized instruction. 

Work with concepts and learning cA)jectives. 

Write additional learning guides as needed. 

I publish a "Capsule Newsletter" about four times a year. Its 
purpose is to help teachers vix) are using the capsules^ to ke^ them 
up to date^ to call attention to new materials^ to answer questions, 
and to sl^e ideas fran other Cc^sule users. 

(Xjoo students appear enthusiastic. Our enrollment continues to 
climb significantly. We have both boys and girls in classes. Any 
hour of the day^ we could have all classes represented, all subjects 
represented, and toys and girls represented. The students help moti- 
vate and help each other. Discipline is solved because the students 
are working in areas of interest; they are working for themselves 
not their teachers. 

The set of materials is available to schools lor purchase. It 
offers any teacher in any school, in any area of the country, a rela- 
tively good choice of content and an opportunity to concentrate on 
methods used in individualizing. Eventually, all will need to 
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rewrite, add to or change the capsules. They viouldn't be individual- 
ized if all were oorplete and satisfactory for everyone! OMs set of 
materials will give the beginning iitpetus r:eeded in most classes and 
cut teacher writing to a miniinum. Hoae wto buy the set of naterials 
are entitled to the "Capsule Newsletter" for one year free. (See pages 
130-131 for further information regarding the purchase of these mater- 
ials.) 

The program is designed for grades 6-12 and has been extensively 
tested in the Brookings schools, both middle schools and high school. 
(In Brookings High School, students take horoe econanics in both 
scheduled and unscheduled classes.) A method for grading or marking 
vten iMividualizing was developed and tested with the program. 



EvaJtucutLon When IndlvldmJUzing 

Sane typical evaluations in the Individualized Program at Brookings 
High School follow. 

Yesterday's capsules have been read and recorded, questions are 
written on each capsule. The bell rings and in cone more than fifty 
eager boys and girls. There are freshtien, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. 

The teacher, or teachers, start with yesterday's capsule in hand. 
First, they re^xxid to questions by helping JUne find a reference for 
"Adoption," and Susan one for "Cakes." Phyllis needs a pretest ctecked. 
A student looks at it quietly. June begins adding to the information 
written on her sheet. At this point, exc^t for one question, all is 
satisfactory. A suggestion is made for a reference or alternative 
activities are recdtmended. Ite student makes her choice and goes on 
to finish. 

Evaluations are on a one-to-cne basis. (Wfe must have the student's 
trust and keep him talking •) Bob has catpleted the "Vegetable Cookery" 
capsu3.e. The tape, 'Vegetables^" was a prerequisite; therefore, both 
are ready for evaluation. (Credit is given for tapes tijat are pre- 
requisite to a capsule. ) If possible, vten evaluating, sit down beside 
Bob y^here he is working. If you have him ccme to a desk, the relaxed 
feeling, the rapport, may be lost and conversation become stiff and 
unproductive. Seme natural questions for this oral evaluation could 
be: 

What new vegetables did you hear about? 

What new methods of preparation did you discover? 

In general, if you were to give me three or four rules for cooking 
vegetables, v*at would you list? 

Of \A)at food value is the fruit-vegetable food gro\:p? 

Name a vegetable rich in Vitamin A, Vitamin C. (If the capsule 
is for Hcmanaking II, or Foods and Nutrition, pursue the purpose 
of vitamin A, Vitamin C, and other sources of thorn.) 
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You thsn say to Bob, "You have planned a menu using the creamed 
asfparagus which you prepared. Let's evaluate the menu on tte Menu 
Score Sheet. Ask questions such as: 

What food groups are sufficient? 

What nutrients are lacking? 

What varieties might you f ii^? 

Do you have the equipnent in your kitchen at home 

to prepare these foods? 
How long would it take to prepare than? 

Vfould their cost be reasonable? (Scmetimes, figure possible cost.)" 

You then say, "Did you know that if you wish to prepare other new 
vegetables and/or prepare them in different ways, that you can get 
extra credit? Plan a maiu for each and evaluate it on the Menu Score 
Sheet: it will be worth fron one-half to one additional credit." 
(This is the way you can get depth in the Home Economics Program.) 

"Under what objective and concept is this capsule?" "How did the 
capsule help you to grew toward that objective?" 

Since each vegetable prepared on the capsule was seen, tasted, and 
quickly evaluated with the student, little time needs to be spent on 
reading the written work if a thorough evaluation is used at the end 
of each activity. Qie tiine, nutrients will be stressed; management 
and variety wiil be discussed very quickly . Anotter time, management 
and variety may be emphasized, and little time may be givai to nutri- 
tion. After several weeks in the foods lab, a thorough check on all 
points can be made in three to five minutes. The student tells with- 
out the teacher asking questions. 

Mary has completed a wx>len dress. She is experienced and scheduled 
in Hcmemaking II. The dress is a wool plaid. She has ocmpleted' the 
following capsules: "Sew-Scme-More," "Sewing on Wbol," "Bound Button- 
holes," "Sewing on Plaid," "Making ani Attaching a Ctollar," "Making 
and Setting in Sleeves." 

Mary laid out her plaid fabric at school as a fulfillment of "Sewing 
cai Plaid," then took it hctne to cut. She tried various seams for her 
fabric as an activity on "Sewing on Wbol," then put in the staysticlr- 
ing, darts, and plain seams at heme* At that point, Mary brought her 
work to school. She cotpleted the collar capsule, made ani attachRd 
the collar. Since this was a new experience, she practiced on a sam- 
ple collar of a similar material. 

She also ooroplBted the sleeve capsule in scIk)o1 and put in the 
sleeve. She practiced naking bound buttonholes several times and 
made seven on her dress. That weekend she took her dress home, sewed 
on the buttons, and put in the hem. Oi Monday, she brought it back, 
gave it a final pressing, and came to see vten she could do the final 
evaluation. 
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Near the end of the period, Mary, with her list of criteria for 
scoring and her cwn score, returns to you. Look at the capsules and 
gannent at one time. The evaluation might go as follows: 

"•Sew-Sone-More* - 1 capsule credit. What techniques reviewed in 
the capsule did you use? Why? How? 

"•Sewing on Plaid' • 1 capsule credit, plus 1 credit on garment 
(quest) . 'Sewing on Wbol' • 1 capsule credit, plus 1 credit'^on 
garment (quest) . Under \A)at objectives and conc^>ts do these 
capsules come? How did the capsules help you to progress toward 
that objective? 

"•Bound Buttonhole' - 1 c^sule cxedit, plus 1 or 1 1/2 credits on gar- 
ment (quest) . Under which concert: and objective was this capuile?" 

Mary and you look at the dress together. Before saying or doing 
anything, be sure to state at least one thing good about the dress. 
Further questions and remarks might incl\:de: 

What did ycu enjoy most as you worked cn the dress? 

Where did you have the most trouble? 

What would you do differently another time? 

Use many pauses as you look at the garment, inside and outside, 
back and rront. (Usually, if ycu hold the pause, you get the story 
of the horoewrk.) Since much of the work was done in school, ct:por- 
tunities were presoit daily for a little help, a remark or a question 
v*jen most needed. Continue the evaluation thas: 

"How many credits do you feel you should have on the dress? Since 
the buttonholes and matching are scperb, as is the pressing, how would 
two credits in addition to the three (or more) quests sound to yDu? 
That wuld make a total of four credits on the four capsules and five 
on the garment." 

"Now you mentioned that you had trouble with your zipper, and that 
you would do the collar differently ; how about choosing your next 
project to include those two projects? Ohen do the zipper capsule 
and further quest on the collar Cc^sule." 

"You may wish to try some tailoring techniques on the collar. Have 
you ever used interfacing or interlining to any extent? lhat might 
be another suggestion." 

"You may take you: garment with you or keep your garment in the 
display window imtil i'riday." 

A group of girls have formed a cluster and are talking--doing very 
little on c^sules. If they are working on similar capsules, you 
could turn from an adjacent evaluation to ask one of more of the 
following questions: 
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Have you seen the fil m ? 

Dijd you read the article in yesterday's Parade o n ? 

Did you see the clipping on the bulletin board? 

Ifere is the film catalogue. Ihese films arc available at the 

guidance office; these, at the University, and must be ordered. 

Wbuld you lite t/D try to f ixid one that would, give you sane ideas? 
Last year, Janice arranged with a doctor to ccme and talk to a 

group vto were interested. The nursing or pharmacy students 

at the IMiversity will ccme oxxt and give specific information 

on such items. 

A group of studaits are just sitting. Yoa might cone into the group 
and start a conversation by asking questions and maldng cements such 
as: 

Did you have a hard test? 

Wtet would you change about school this year? 

Perhaps you would lite to spend some time in a small group. Vlhy 
not select a topic, mate some plans for outside participants, 
perhaps. Let anyone who cares to participate do the particular 
capsule, or seme outside reading, and write a shixt report en i;he 
subject. 

Who would you suggest as a speaker or panelist? 

Did you see. the show last night? Vfeis it something lite the book? 
Wtet do you think of a family lite that? Wasn't he a juvenile 
delinquent? Why? (Young people will spring to the rescue, seme 
on each side — isn't this good for building values and goals?) 

While you axe not too busy, would you help me? 

It is time to add a few new capsules. What would you lite to see 
added? 

A very poor reader is working hard on a foods capsule and not making 
very much progress. You teve already helped find references for her, 
you pointed out specific facts, you found illustrations, but she needs 
more help. 

You might ask: "Have you done the capsule, 'The Real Yoi' or 'The 
In-W&y to Meal Making," Perhaps you would lite to try one and then 
discuss it with me orally. They are interesting and fast capsules. " 
Be sure not to say easier or you are telling her that she can't do 
hard ones. (Heim Grott, Between Parent and Child, is an excelleixL 
reference for haridling and questioning students. T 

A student doesn't care to complete a c^sule. You should sit down 
and talk about it with him. 

You might say, "What would you rather do than these activities? 
Then, let's cI:Bnge them if they aren't worthvMle at all or can't 
lead to something worthvMle." 

If you cannot change a capsule, give the student credit for work 
already coiplebad, or try to; otherwise, give a quarter or a half 
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credit. Then have him chcxjse another capsule and go to work. Sate- 
tines ws, too, have wanted to change our course. 



In general, how many tiites did you do something today to build trust 
in students? Did you show than ttet you really care about them? The 
more trust and ocnfidenoe students have in you, the further each will 
go, the harder each will vo:k. How much praise have you given today? 

What did yru do today to help a student examine his beliefs, his 
feelings, hii ideas, and those of others? Without a thorough exami- 
nation of beJiefs, feelings, theories, ideas, premises, no decisions 
should be made, no values can be established. 

Did you let the student talk instead of talking yourself? Did you 
listen — listen deeply enough to hear thoughts, ocnvictions, interests, 
and needs, not just the spoken word? 

'^y not ask or e:q)ect youth to adjust, not conform? 

This teaching is not easier; it is more rewarding. Did you see the 
eyes of a student light vap today? 

In conclusion, let us consider the following statements: 

Ttej likelihood of the student putting his knowledge to use is 
influenced by his attitude for or against the subject; things 
disliked have a way of being forgotten o 

One objective toward vMch to strive is that of haviiig the 
student leave your influence with as favorable an attitude 
toward your subject as possible. In this way, you will help 
to maximize the possibility that he will ranember v*at hs has 
been taught, and will willingly learn more about vAiat he has 
been taught. 

— RdDert F. Mager 

To the teacher v*io has slow, average, and accelerated students 
in his classroom, our advice would be: spotlight the strengths 
of your slew learTiers and minimize their weakx^sses. Find some- 
thing each one can do and give him recognition for it. And by 
your very action say to all of them, 'You are somebody! ' 

— Madelyn Martin 

Mrs. Cochrane will not be teaching the next school term. She will 
be writing and will be available to help schools. Contact her as 
follows: Mrs. Eleanor Cochrane, 411 South Iowa, Mitchell, South 
Dakota, 57301. 
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The naterials prepared by Mrs. CJochrane and described in the pre- 
ceding article, are for sale by her. A set of more than 560 capsules 
and 90 tape scripts is $150. The set is under copyright but may be 
produced vdthin a school building for use in that school. 

The 06SP has purchased a set and released it for use by Mrs. Carole 
Jones, Sheridan High School. She vdll give you her conments and 
assistance upon, request. 



A commous progress approach 

TO THE TEACHING Of LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECOmilV SCHOOL: 
A STEP TOWARI? THE mmVUALllATlOH OF INSTRUCTION 

Con6tanct J. GtohQlodoM, BzveAly HUJU High School, 
BtvQAty HUJU, CaJUioKnia 



[The following article is a reprint of a publication by this title 
issued by the Center for EKcellenoe m Education, School of Bducatioi, 
\1sdtB Phillips Hall, Los Angeles, California. It is used here in lieu 
of a t^)ed report of the sessions on continuous progress language arts 
conducted by Doctor Georgiades.] 



Jnt/wductLon 

In his provocative book. The Mind as Nafaire , loren Eiseley raninds 
the reader of the monumental role facing the educatc^r, the role of 
the sculptor carving an intangible future. He cleaorly conveys the 
diinensions of the task vdien he says: "There is no more dangerous 
occupation on the planet, for vAat vge conceive cis our masterpiece may 
appear out of time to mock us — a horrible caricatuire of ourselves." 
Later in this same work, he says: "He is giving shapes to time, and 
the sh^s themselves, driven by their own inner violence, wrench 
free of his control— mast, if they are truly sculptured, surge like 
released genii from the classroom or, tragically, shrink to something 
less than bottle size . . . and each day by word or deed the chisel 
falling true or blind upon the future of sane boy or girl." 

Such is the nature of the tremendous task we face. Most of us 
admit that this task is not being effected in the roost desirable way. 
Some children drop out of school, neny refuse to participate in class- 
room activities, and others passively mark their time. Perhaps our 
greatest challenge lies in seeking a more meaningful e3q)erienoe in 
learning that will better meet individual needs of vinigue human beings. 
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Ironically, althDugh we are living in the Space Age, current 
curricular practices belong to the era of the Wright brothers. Such 
practices are not only outmoc'ed, but vAiat is wrse, they deny the 
existence of individual differences. They perpetuate mass instruc- 
tion and deroand that each child fit a given mold. 

Although our schcx>ls must assume the responsibility for educating 
an increasing number of students vdth vride variations in backgrounds, 
abilities and interests, we continue to groi^) students in classes 
chronolxDgically with little or no ocnsideration for the uniqueness of 
each child. Such grouping denies an elementary precept of education: 
students are individuals and as such learn at differing rates. At 
no one age vail all students exhibit equal ability in all phases of 
the curriculim. In the field of language arts one canlSentify seme 
basic skill areas. Primary among these are reading, writing, literaiy 
analysis, spellinq, and syntax. At a given level it is difficult, in 
fact iitpossible, to find all students achieving at that grade level 
in all areas. In all probability, one out of five, or twenty per 
cent of a given class will be at grade level in all areas of instruc- 
tion. Yet in spite of this fact, typical programs are organized so 
that students at a given level all receive the same instruction vMch 
often result in frustration for some and boredan for others. 



Frustration in learning has been ocnpounded through the practice of 
pranoting students lacking all of the prerequisite skills for the next 
grade level. For exaitple, a given student may do well in all phases 
of a language arts curriculum with the exception of written caiposi- 
tion, yet he promoted and ejqpected to perform at the next level. It 
is at this point that frustration begins to operate for he sinply is 
not prepared for new experiences; he needs aaditional practice and 
reinforcement before moving on to another level. At the same time 
he should not be asked to review the entire level again but rather 
work only on the corposition ccmponent of the curriculum. 

Another problem conncai to the conventional pattern of organization 
is the tracking of students. Such a pattern builds upon the assump- 
tion that all students within these groins possess equal ability. 
Additionally, they tend to develop false notions of superiority and 
inferiority. Students groiped in an honors program for exaitple, tend 
to feel that they are somewhat removed from those whose academic level 
is not ccninensurate to theirs. Those grouped in remedial sections 
tend to develop negative feelings about themselves. Such grouping 
does not allow students to look realistically at themselves. 

A third problem arises in the failure of traditional programs to 
consider not only the different learning styles of students but the 
different learning paces. Other than for one's own convenience, for 
v^t reason do we ask students to learn at the same pace? The fact is 
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that they learn at varying rates and asking all students to learn at 
the same rate sinply bores seme \Mle insuring failure for others. 

Recognizing these basic problems in traditional forms of curricular 
organization^ many educators are looking at the continuous progress 
curriculum attempts to better reflect what we know about the vay human 
beings learn and grow. Basic to such a design would be the belief 
that learning must: 

• Relate to individual needs 

• Begin \i*iere the learner is 

• Provide success 

• Acocmnodate various rates of learning 

Although many schools have implonented a continuous progress curricu- 
Ivim^ no twD programs are identical for each school has unique charac- 
teristics that determine the program. Yet in each program there is 
one significant constant: removal of the chronological barriers that 
create unrealistic greetings of students into meaningless grades and 
allowing students to progress at their own rate. 



Organizing a ContLmou6 Vhoqku^ Langmqz fiJuU CuM^cu£m 

The contini30us progress approach assists in individualizing instiiic- 
tion in the following ways: 

• Encourages students to naster prerequisites 

• Eliminates needless repetition 

• Provides a tailor-made curriculum for each student 

• Acxjuaints the studtait with his particular strengths and 
weaknesses 

• Gives the student the opportunity to work with a varieiy of 
teachers and the experience of working with students other than 
those at his own grade level 

• Gives the student a voice in determining his langxaage arts 
experience 

• Gives the teacher an opportunity to specialize in a given area 
of instruction 

The successful iirplementation of such a program can be assisted by 
a transitional approach. Through slight modification of the existing 
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language arts curriculum, a more individualized program can be achieved 
before moving to total individualization which involves much more 
preparation time for creating materials and assisting students and 
teachers in assuming new roles. 

The transitional model for langucige arts suggested here involves 
the following: 

• Removal of grade designators 

• Removal of achievanoit grouping 

• Use of diagnosis and prescription 

• Reorganization of each ocnponent of the language arts curriculum 
into curricular strands. 

The following diagram demonstrates how a conventional curriculum 
might be restructured to acooRinodate a transitional program in vzhich 
students are placed according to diagnosis in a given phase of the 
language arts curriculum. 

It must be remembered that such a program in no way attatpts to 
sever one phase of the curricula from the other. Rather, in partic- 
ular courses the emphasis vdll be on a particular catpcnent. For 
example, in a literature course a student will still be given written 
assigrnvents in which he has an opportunity not only to personally 
react to a given piece of literature, but he has additional oppor- 
tunity to develop his writing skills. In the same way, although a 
student might be enrolled in a composition course, he would be reading 
noted pieces of literature. This is a facet of the program that the 
students should thoroughly understand. 
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LEUGTH OF EACH SEQUFMCE 

The transitional nodel can easily adapt to the conventional quarter- 
ly grading cycle. Each segment of the curriculum wuld then be de- 
signed for odtpletion vathin a nine-week period. An experience in 
reading instruction, hcwaver, should last a minimum of one semester. 

(Xviously such an arrangement does not aoooranodate different learn- 
ing rates. Movement from this transitional woAel to a continuous 
progress curriculum involves the removal of time barriers and the 
utilization of learning packages or other such materials that allow 
individual progress. 

PLACEMENT 

Placement is determined the year prior to the student's actual 
involveinent in a given phase. In the third quarter of the ninth grade 
in the case of a three-year high school, or in the third quarter of 
the eighth grade in a four-year high school, all students should be 
evaluated to deteimine their proficiency in all areas of the language 
arts proqram. In the areas of spelling, vocabulary, and reading, it 
has been found that the best means of evaluation are standardized 
examinations. However, in the fields of syntax, composition, and 
literature, teacher judgment appears most appropriate. 

INSTRmEm OF EVALUAUON 

There are many effective measures of achievement currently on the 
market. However, the following have been particularly effective; 

Spelling: The Buckingham Extension of the Ayers test. This particular 
instrument measures spelling ability from grades one through nine. 

Reading: In this area many tests aore available. No matter vrtiich is 
used the reader must remember that the research reveals that practi- 
cally all standardized reading tests produce scores that are typically 
two grade levels above the student's actual ability level. Ttests that 
might be used are (1) Gates Reading Survey, Grades 3, 5-10, and (2) 
SRA Achievement Series: Beading, Grades 1-9. 

VOCAmiLARV 

The Educational Development Laboratories have dieveljcped a placement 
test to be used with their programmed materials. While giving the 
teacher a grade-level achievement score, it also provides the teacher 
with specific information regarding the appropriate material for 
beginning instruction. 

SCHEVULING 

After having evaluated each student, in these phases of the curri- 
culum, the teacher is ready to sit down and have an individual confer- 
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ence with each student. He advises the student of his general 
performance level in each of the various areas and makes recsontienda^ 
tions based lapon data obtained. A built-in requircsnent of the pro- 
gram is that if a student is found to be deficient in the areas of 
reading, incliading vocabulary and oaiprehension, that he first be 
enrolled in courses providing work in these areas, as it is believed 
that success in other courses is contingent upon succ3ss vath reading 
the voritten word. The teacher and student then select a given number 
of courses in which the student will be enrolled for the condng year. 
In the case of the school operated on a quarter basis the student 
would therefore be enrolled in four "blocks" of courses. This process 
wcxild be followed each spring. Of course, once the program is in 
operation, it is only necessary to test incaning stvdbiits. 



SflMPLE STUDENT SCHEKJIE 

For an average student entering the 10th grade his schedule might 
look lite the following: 

Grade 10 ; Composition 42, Literature 51 and 52, and Reading 14 
Grade 11 ; Cotposition 43 and 44, Literature 53 and 54 
Grade 12 ; CotpDsiticxi 44a and 44b, Literature 56 and 57 

Cn the other hand a schedule for a less academically talented stu- 
dent might IcxDk like the following: 

Grade 10 : Reading 12 for a semester, Ccrposition 41, Vocabulary 21 
Grade 11 : Iteading 13, Conposition 42, Vocabulary 22 
Grade 12 : Literature 51, 15, Ccmposition 43, Survey of the Mass 
Media 

It should also be noted that such a program provides additional 
experiences for the language-arts-oriented student. For exanple, 
one might take twD language Arts courses per nine weeks. In such a 
case the student would siitply be using another language course as one 
of his electives. 

SAMPLE TEACHER SCHEDULE 

From the teacher's point of view the continuous progress program 
holds numerous advantages. CHe of the chief advantages is the oppor- 
tunity to allow teachers to become subject matter specialists. 
Teachers can focus on those courses for which they have tte best 
preparation, and the greatest interest. For a given quarter the 
teacher's schediiLe might look like the following: 

First Oiarter: Period 1 — Shakespeare 
Period 2 — Shakespeare 
Period 3 ~ Oor^sition 44a 
Period 4 — Preparation 
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Period 5 — Conposition 44a 

Period 6 — Spelling and Vocabulary 22 

Althcjugh a given teacher may teve three preparations within a parti- 
cular quarter, it must be ranenibered ttet he might repeat one or more 
of the assigned coiarses in another quarter. 

SUGGESTEV SEQUEUCE 

As an aid to one attenpting to implement a continuous progress 
language arts program, the following sequence is suggested: 

• Consideration of local needs 

• Survey of student interest 

• Devising course outlii^s and criteria for placement 

• Testing of students 

• Explanation to junior high teachers of criteria for plaoanent 

• Placement of students 

• Allotitent of materials 



COhimSJON 

llie continuous progress approach to the teaching of language arts 
holds tremendous premise for the individualizing of instruction. It 
shou3.d be noted that the model suggested in this paper is a transi- 
tional design intended to be used as one step in progressing toward 
continuous progress. Not until all time barriers are removed, and 
student schedules reflect individual needs will we have arrived at 
our objective. 

This design has been used successfully in many schools. Evalxaative 
studies reveal significantly cognitive gains made by students. Yet 
perhaps the effectiveness of any program is best reflected in the 
way students feel about it. The following paragraphs were written 
by a student af t=r having been involved in such a program for three 
quarters. Such student cdtment speaks for itself. 



Continuou6 Vkoqku^ EngtUk 

Some OjJ tht advayUagu ojj a Kon-GKadc.d Engti^h pn,ogAm, I tkink, 
cuit goitlng to mtoX dl{^{^QAQ.nt toxidkM^, and knouoying ju6t hou) much 
oi a dlix^QAtnaa thdAJi pM^onaLitLu can be. To m€, being uoith 
tht ^amt tOAchoA {.ok tht (joholt school yojcui on, HO day6 could be 
iionX OjJ boKAjig. L<ut yexiA vohant I JUvcd, I nad the 4aine EngtUh 
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tOjOLckoJi ion, tht u)kolt ytoJi and my tQjxchoA ttmtd voMj cold and 
dijdn^t bothoA to mztt any oi iJJ^ any iuAthoA than to know ouA 
nomeA. I al6o ^toZ that having dlHoAznt tzadioM and dlHoAQnt 
cjoujuu eucAy yilm a;eefe6 taku pnutvJit o^i tht 6tadeyit6, and al&o 
maku the. school yojxA ham to go much iobtvi* 

It doun^t makt tt^z cla66 6Q.m too hoAd yat la^tbig too long. 
You have, mom and ytt time, to aoncent/tatQ. ju6t on that one. 
6ubje.ct. I izeZ comiontable. in th^U 6y6tm, dun to tht iaot 
that the. competition ha^ vant6he.d beti^etn the. cta^^mate/^ and you 
havz the. chance, oi me.eting yovJi ^eJUou) uppeAcZa^6m^n, 

In 6ome. oJioM^eM you might have a tUtZe ^un, but in otkeM it 
might be ju6t one complete dhag. I tkbik it^6 a gneat oppor- 
tunity to be In the. 6ame. cJbu6 wWi the. uppeAcla&6men oi my 
school. 

Some oi the. dJUadvantajgeM could be. getting In with the. 6ame. 
6tudent6 tjou weAe. with before.. The.y oAe. the. 6tude.nt6 who a/ie 
almy6 making tAouble and waiting the tzacheA^6 time. Vet theAe. 
a/ie. 6ome. students who almy6 keep the cZa&6 behind, along with 
the. 6tudent. I think that tometimeM homz te.ache/u expect ju^t 
too much in.om thetA 6tudent6. 

Some. teacheM teach too {^a6t 6o they n.eaJUy have, the 6tudent^ 
hxmging on. et&e the. 6tixdejnti don^t catch on to the. teAcheA^6 
teaching habits. 

I o^Ao think thoAe should be. a ioijo mon.e. cla66e^ added) bcaxiue. 
ion one ihing, I think Shakts^pca/it should be. added because. Tue 
almy6 wanted to 6tudy Shakespeare.; and many htxxdejnt6 don^t tike, 
to take notes pnopeAly, 6o thoAc^hovJid be. a clas6 wheAe hints 
on note, taking should be mandatony. 

My decision is to 6tay with the. continuous pnognes6 6y6tem bccmse. 
it is a much betteA way to lea/in and meet new and inteAesting 
people.. 
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and hiASS? Moddi SchooU VnjojtcJt 



[This presentation consisted largely of slides on vAiich Dr. Georgiades 
camiented^ Soroe of his remarks regarding education in general are 
given liere.] 

Seme materials that you nay find helpful are as follows: 

• "Tonorrow's Schools: linages and Plans," a film available from 
Dr, J. Lloyd Trurtp, NASSP, 1>1EA Building, Washington, D, C, , gives 
seme of the ingredients of schools of the future and presents the 
concepts associated vdth the individualization of instruction. 
Shall rental fee. 

o Center for Excellence in Education publications. May be obtained 
direct from the Center for Excellence in Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Waite Phillips Hall, los Angeles, California 90007, for 75* 
each. Also avairx±)le on loari fron Oregon Shall Schools Program, 
Oregon Board of Education, 942 Lancaster Drive NE, Salem, Oregon 97310. 

Selected j^nnotated Bibliography on Individualization of 
Instruction. (William Georgiades and B. Flavian Udinsky) 
Publication contents incltjde sections on — 

Change Efforts and Rationale 
Organization for Change 
Personnel and Students 
• Curriculum and Instruction 
Evaluation and Measurement 
Bibliograpnies 
Media 

Individualized Instruction System Rating Profile . (William 
Georgiadss ano James E. Black} 

Consists of a profile vMch may be used to rate individual 
classrooms, a school, a school system, or a variety of learning 
environments. Can serve as a baseline for a system moving 
toward individualized instruction and assist in charting 
progress toward this goal on a longitudinal basis. 

Variables to be Considered in Planning for Educational Change . 
Ibaniel J. Burke, School of Education, Indiana University) 

Presents a planning strategy that can lead to productive 
change — the planning design in two phases and an analysis 
of planning steps. HT5)hasis is on careful evaluative procedures 
prior to activating any desired change. 
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The Selection, Training^ and Effective Utilization of Instruc- 
tional Aides > (Donald C. Clark and Sally N, Clark, Monrovia 
Unified Sctool District) 

Discusses some of the elements necessary for the develc^ment 
and implementation of a good instructional aide program. 
Chapters on selection procedures, orientation and training 
procedures for teachers, orientation and training of instaruc- 
tional aides, evaluation of aides and aide programs. Has a 
bibliography of current literature on aides and aide programs. 
i^)pendix contains an outline of a training program for aides. 

The Pontoon Transitional Design for Curriculum Change. (William 
Georgicdes) 

Defines the pontoon-transitional design and discusses three 
basic pontoon patterns — independent study, stall grotp dis- 
cussion, and large-grot?) presentations. Nine illustrative 
pontoon schedules are givoi, also a number of individual stu- 
dent schedtdes. 

Scheduling for Pdntocning . (Herbert R. Holder, Arvin High 
School, Arvin, California) 

Development of the pontoon-transitional design at Arvin High 
School is given. Includes a criticcil look at pontoon sched- 
uling, areas of concern, and sample schedules. 

Planning a New High School with Pontooning as the Educational 
Design . (Wesley R. Andersoi, Principal^ Highland High School, 
Bakersfield, California) 

An overview of a pontoon-transitional design for a new school 
an which facilities coiplement the use of such a design is 
presented. Includes chapters on approaches that might logi- 
cally follow the pontoon design and possible problems and 
criticisms. 

Preparation of the staff for Utilizing the Pontoon Transitional 
Design . (Donald C. Clark and Sally N. Clark, Monrovia Unified 
School District) 

Examines seme techniques and procedures for preparing pro- 
fessional staff members for successful implementation and 
operation of a program built around the pontoon-transiticnal 
design. Lists resource materials on pontooning and gives a 
time schedule for in-service v^ien a program is to be imple- 
mented in September. 

A Continuous Progress i^proach to the Teachii^ of the Language 
Arts: A Step TPoward the*^ Individualization of Instruction 
(Constance J. Georgiades) 
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This publication is reproduced in this Report under the preceding 
title. 

• Reprints of articles s^apearing in NASSP Bulletin. Write to NASSP, 
NEA Building, Washington, D. C. 

J. Lloyd Trunp and William Georgiades, "Doing Better with What You 
Have— NASSP Vkdel Schools Progrant." May 1970 

, "Which Elements of School Prograans Are Easier 

to Change aid Which Are Most Difficult—and Why?," May 1971 

, "The NASSP Mcdel Schools Action Program," 

May 1972 

***** 

Pontoons try to build bridges fran vAiere we are now to individualized 
instructional systems. A transition to individualizing has to be done 
systematically; it cannot be done iitniediately. 'Snere is no instant 
kini of mashad potato mix tlat will take a systan frcm vAiere it is to 
individijalized instruction. You have to build bridges. We call these 
bridges "pontoons." 

***** 

You always have problems Seme of it is the way you inplement a 
change. If you try to inplement scroething that is too dramatic, you 
will get into trouble. You can plan on it. 

***** 

I define independent study as a series of c^)tion£ which the school 
makes available for the child or the young person. The child or young 
person must select fron those options. There is not, what I call, an 
extra option vduch is to sex it \xp, or drug it up. That option has 
been chDsen in several schools. Independent study without control 
will not survive . 

Qie option might be the library. Another could be a research 
center. Then you must teve equifitient. I have seen kids in resource 
centers whsre there wasn't one piece of equipment per kid. All you 
end up with in such a situation is the worst exanple of a study hall. 
Independent study as currently ajplied in this country is really 
nothing more than a study hall. Ttet is what independent study is 
now in Anerica. Ttet is not what it is meant to be at all, but that 
is what it is. 

***** 

The better kinds of career and vocational programs in this country 
are off campus. This is why we do not need large schools. If you 
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really think through vtere the best learning takes place in a number 
of areas, you will see you do not need as many kids on campus. You 
may have to vorry about transportation in sane ccmtunities because 
you will not otherwise have access to certain kinds of eaq^eriences. 
In that case, you may teve to work on other kinds of models. . . I 
see less and less time on carrpus and more and more time on a range 
of cations elsevtere. Enrollnents are dropping off all over Annerica. 
There are now school sites for sale fron shore to shore in our country, 
coast to coast. CXir suggestion is to make the units snaller and go 
to the area concept. You can then have an area center for vocational, 
area centers for other activities. But keep the unit snail. . . I 
v^ld want no more than four or five hundred in a secondary unit. 
That vxxild be maximum size. This would pose certain problems, but I 
think these problems can be dealt with if you really want to deal 
with them. Through the use of central joint facilities, you can avoid 
di:^)licatian, for instance, duplication of athletic facilities. In 
urban centers you can build one athletic field that is used by three 
high schools, or lease the local university field. Vfe teve to get 
at this thing of personalization of relationships — get off t?us idea 
of massiveness, of losing the kid in the croMd. This is also true 
in the classroom. That is why in cur model [slide] there are no 
classrocms. There is no such thing as teaching a group of thirty 
because that is a nonteachable group. That is too large for a small 
group and too small for a large group. In this model we have group- 
ings of fifteen, twelve, five, [slides] 

•k -k -k it -k 

Cnce hi awhile in /America or Canada, we get a chance to design a 
new building. That is fun. Vfe argue that you can build a plant for 
25 per cent less than its predecessor cost. Ths mca^y saved can then 
be put into individualized equipment. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Vforking with the camunity is tremendous. I have found a great 
deal of acceptance of change by school iDoards. I do think you lave 
to try to influence them in your own place and at conventions. You 
can do so. Eventually you can worm your way into influence programs, 
and get seme tliixigs going. It is amazing hew many board members ccme 
back from meetings and say, "Why aren't we doing it." You may teve 
been trying to get them to do it for ten years, bat you do not say, 
"I've been telling you that for ten years." You say, "You are abso- 
lutely right." That does happen. I think we lave to work through 
school boards. 

k k k k k 

You cannot just change a system totally overnight. To do so is a 
risk. You irun into problems with kids vftio cannot adjust quickly. 
You run into tremendous problems with teachers. You run into ccmtiu- 
nity organizations. This is vAiy we believe in transitional models 
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such as shown an the film, "Tcmorrow's Schools." Involve a analler 
grovp of teachers and a analler group of kids and then gradually 
expand. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In fact, we do not want to change. Vfe have to help each other change. 
I believe in handholding. It is not any good for a guy to say, "Indi- 
vidualize." You have to take time to say, "Take ray hand and st^ into 
the hole with me when I trip." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 



I do not have very much regard for the consultant types who ocxob 
into a system and say, "Do it," and do not want to live through the 
trauma of doing it. Bypass the consultant laniversity type. They 
do not get into the real world. You can talk ideas all you want, 
but you have to do it with kids — live, active bodies. You have to 
live with the parents. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I am very touchy on too much publicity. I think, obviously, you 
have to work through your board, but I think vtot has killed a good 
many programs in this country has been advance publicity. The program 
was announced before it was inplemented. . . I al^^ays raise questions 
about undue publicity. Why? Why? Is it because you have a guy vto 
wants a better job and can use an idea to catapult himself, pole-vault 
into a better Job? What is the reason for all the publicity? The 
best jobs, I think, are done quietly. I think you have to oonnuni- 
cate within reason, however. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

To say to a child, "Do what you want" is rejection. It is really 
rejection psychologically. I did not say a noose of security is good. 
That is a problem that school people, parents, and others have. The 
question is what is a reasonable boundary. Eventually, it has to be 
established. Doesn't every relationship, whether it is in the school 
or the home? Otherwise there is chaos. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

You can organize pontoon schedules. To me, the first step is one 
of evangelization. You have to get the message across that there 
may be better ways of doing things. How you organize evangelization 
for your staff is up to you. Much of it may come out of a conference. 
Maybe films will stimulate the staff. Maybe you have someone who 
can speak to the staff. Maybe the staff should go out and visit a 
school. But one way or another you have to get the word out. The 
second step is vjhat 1 call a "voluntary k^nd of involvanent." Depend- 
ing on the size of the school, you seek to get several tsachers v*o 
would like to try some new idea. Then you work with these teachers 
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helping than to develop the kind of materials that make it possible. 

***** 

There are millions of pontoon schedules, and they are being used in 
very small rural schools as well as in large schools. Size is not 
the key factor here. . . The pontoon is basically a team teaching 
block. Teachers take a groiop of students concurrently enrolled in a 
number of areas and create a three-hour time-block in vMch they decide 
hcM the time is to be used. There is no schedule, except they now 
have a given number of students in a three-hour block. This works at 
the high school level and at the first-grade level. However/ young- 
sters of six or seven years of age usually prefer to go into a non- 
graded continuous progress program. . .Teachers take this block of 
time and work out all kinds of schedules. By the end of the year 
they will have from ten to fifteen different schedules. Teacher- 
advisor, teacher-counselor roles can be worked into pontoon schedules. 
The teaching team becomes the teacher-advisor, teacher-counselor to 
a specified number of kids, whatever number they are working with. 

***** 

To me, individualized scheduling means that there is no schedule in 
the rigid sense. There are a variety of schedules and the teaching 
team calls the schedule they wish to use, d^)ending on their learning 
objectives. The teachers control the scheduling. They are sixtply 
given a group of sixty kids for three hours and they wDrk it out fron 
there. . .The way we get continuous progress is to cross over grades, 
for exanple, put ninth and tenth grade youngsters together. This 
works especially well in small schools because you have fewer kids to 
work with anyway. Then you do a diagnosis and place each student on 
an appropriate point on the grwth continuxim. 

***** 

You do not change the v^le school at one tinve. You only involve 
a portion of the school. Then, depending on the size of the school 
and the way the program develops, you move gradually throughout the 
school, but you never start with an entire school. Most snail schools 
I have worked with have started with one pontoon and a coiple of 
teachers, ta^n or three. That is the way it starts. Then they go 
fron there. 

***** 

The primary purpose of pontooning is to help teachers becane 
accustaned to calling their own time shots and to becane accustoned 
to varying the sizes of their learning groups according to their 
learning objectives. Qice you get used to that, as many of you know, 
you can never go back again. . . Cue reason teachers like this kind 
of scheduling is, if it does not go well, they can always go back. 

***** 
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I am very concerned in andall schools, particularly, that you have a 
plan. Othervdse, people cone and go and the thing you were doing 
kind of goes, too. So I think it is rather critical to teve a plan. 
I think the ocrinunity and the board have a right to this. A plan 
includes scheduling, content change, facilities change, staff changes, 
and evaluation for a five-year-period. The plan shows yoi what was 
planned for the school. 

* K * * * 

I think the way the principal proceeds is very iitportant. If the 
principal is not growing, if he is not a growing animal, then he 
canix)t expect the staff to grow. We are saying that the climate of 
the school, the human climate of the school, is the first prerequisite. 
Otherwise you play games of change. Everybody's schedule is packed 
and nothing happens. In the end it all ends up in the same closet. 
You walk in to hang something, and there it is, all in the same closet. 

***** 

Our hypothesis says there ought to be one advilt, not teacher, for 
every twelve students in the school. In order to make that work, you 
ha^^e to differentiate the staff; otherwise, you cannot afford to do 
so. . . At Mariner High School, the instructional assistants, almost 
all of them, are certified teachers. They cannot get jobs. The NEA 
says there were 100,000 graduates with credentials this i^ring and 
8,000 jobs. (This does not count the pecple who want to get back 
into teaching.) Vfe need these young people. We need this fresh 
infusion of new blood, and are going to lose thOT. My argument 
is that we had better organize a differentiated staffing kind of model. 
We are jiot going to pay instructional assistants vAiat we pay teachers. 
I see coning a model where the graduates will work in some kind of 
intern capacity for one, to^o, or three years, after vMch they can 
apply for admittance to the profession. 
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commous progress imuKGE arts 



SAMt^ JudLUh RoyoA, Vajuj, X HiQh ScMjooi, Vomay, CaJiiionnJji 



Pius X High School ^ Dofwney, California, possesses a highly inno- 
vative academic program stressing a differentiated school staff, 
instructional assistants, new roles for teachers and students, indi- 
vidualized student scheduling and evaluation, a non-graded continuous 
progress cuixiculum and varied, raulti-nedia learning materials and 
activities. Pius X is a member school of the Model Schools Project 
(MSP) , a national curriculim program ^xxisored by Ihe National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals and partially funded by the 
Danforth Foundation. The school also has received a California State 
Grant under ESEA Title II, Phase 2, designating it as a demonstration 
library and instructional materials center. 



GoaJU 

Pius X recognizes that establishing an appropriate curriculum 
demands goal setting ax three levels: 

1. Broad goals to provide the philosophical, psychological, and 
sociological context. These goals are long-range in nature 
(c.f ., Pius X Philosophy) . They determine the purposes and 
direction of the school and its various departments for a 
period of five to ten years. 

2. Intermediate y>als to iitplement the global goals. The primary 
goal of the Pius X staff as participants in the ^kx3el Schools 
Project is to help each student become a skilled, self -motivated 
learner, in relation to his own potential (see Philosophy 
section) . *Ihe MSP demands a threefold curriculum continuum 
sequenced according to vdiat is basic (minimal) , v*iat is desir- 
able (modal) and vAiat is enriching (maximal) . 

3. Measurable performance objectives to delineate the learning 
tasks within these three sequences. These behavioral objec- 
tives spell out' What each d^sartment wants the individual 
learner to do as a result of the prescribed curriculum exper- 
iences. 

The Mcxiel Schools Project defines curriculum in terms of exper- 
iences and activities that are basic, desirable, and enriching. The 
basic program excludes those experiences that are not strictly nec- 
essary for functional citizenship in our ccnplex, technological 
society. More advanced activities fall in the desirable or enrich- 
ing areas of the curriculum. Desirable inplies vAiat is required or 
useful for college preparation, vocational training or development 
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of persrmal interests. Ehriching inclixJes all types of advanced work 
and those experiences that denand greater academic ability or special- 
ized talent (e.g., honors saninars, advanced placement study, college 
classes, professional training, etc.). 

All stvjdents are required to have continuing contact vdth each of 
nine areas of learning: 

REUGION 
ENGLISH 

FINE ARTS (Art, Drana, Music) 
FOREIGN CULTURE (Languages) 

HEALTH, FnHESS, RECREATION (Physical Education) 
MftaHEMATICS 

PRACTICAL ARTS (Business, Home Economics , Industrial Arts) 
SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STODIES 

The program utilizes three methods of learning — large groi^) presen- 
tation, anall group discussion, and ind^)end^t study. Primary con- 
tact vath the nine areas of learning ocmes through the large group 
presentation and the stall groop discussion, each required one period 
each week in each subject. Rataining periods are scheduled into the 
Resource Centers, study, and work areas of each department for inde- 
pendent or directed stady. 

Each student's schedule is individualized to motivate him to want 
to learn each subject by providing things that are interesting to 
him and vMch help him toward his present and future goals. Do 
facilitate a anooth transition, all 9th grade students begin each 
subject in supervised, directed study and progress to independent 
study \ghen they individually show the capability to benefit from it. 

The core of the Model Schools Project is enph^sis on the need for 
independent study. Independent study, according to J. Lloyd Trunp, 
Project Director, is "v*»t students do v*en teachers stop talking." 
It includes all forms of personal student activity. It may be per- 
formed privately or vdth others. Its structural format is the 
continuous progress continuum based on the leaining prescription. 



The cuioriculum is individualized according to vinits and designed 
to provide for continuous progress. Individual materials are pro- 
vided for each student in the form of learning packets, books, pam- 
phlets, models, audio-visual materials, oatmunity and work experiences, 
self pretests and self post-tests. Students vork through the sequence 
of "learning prescriptiois," taking tests to show they have mastered 
each skill studied. 
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The Pius X learning prescription includes the following charac- 
teristics for each lanit: 

• Perfonnance objectives rvith specified performance levels based 
on departnental goals and frequently stated in problem-solving ternis 
so as to ^courage a student's sense of discovery. 

• A pretest to permit the student to challenge the unit , concept 
or skill (an alternate form of the post-test) • 

• The main idea or ocrrponent ideas and sometimes a series of 
learning tasks breaking each corplex concept or skill into a sequence 
of steps. 

• Multiple resources and activities (print and non-print) subject 
to student selection and scmetimes including student formulated 
alternatives with points for experiences of differing inportance as 
weighted by the department. These points cohbined add up to the 
credit required for that xmit. 

• Provision for "quest" work at any stage of a sequence. Quest is 
defined as self-chosen in-depth study of a given concept, skill, or 
attitude. 

• Self tests to allow students to evaluate self progress and goal 
achievement. 

• -^^rc^riate teacher evaluation of student achievement encan- 
passing pojjt-tests, oral evaluation, student self-grading and other 
viable methcxas. 

• Teacher supervised ccntent discussions following the comple- 
tion of the more significant segments of the sequence, with appropri- 
ate teacher evaluation (students sign up when prepared) . 

• An amotated bibliogrc^l:y , vterever appropriate, to serve as 
a guide for opLxonal reading. 

• A critique form to permit student evaluation of the effectiveness 
of each unit. 

As an aspect of the continuous progress structured in learning 
prescriptions, each department provides the possibility of student or 
teacher initiated tutorial groi^s for those students v4io need help in 
defining goals, choosing resoxirces or understarding concepts diffi- 
cult for their developnental level. 

The school also makes available study skills assistance for students 
vto are weak in reading or math, closely si:pervised study for those 
v*o are lacking in self -discipline, and a totally teacher-<^irected 
program for those students who are identified as dependent learners 
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or v*D request such a highly structured program. Each department 
establishes its own self-contained alternate program. 

Finally, each department is in the process of specifying a minimum 
level of ocnpetence in its basic program that all students must attain 
before graduation. This oatpetenoe will be assessed by a written, and 
oral, examination administered by each department to all vdxD are eligi- 
ble for graduation each year (maintenance exam) . 



IndapzndojnZ Study 

Large groi?) presentations, vdiile they may also be instnx:tional, 
are priitvarily intended to be mptivational . The large groijp format 
includes all fonns of presentation, lecture, demonstraticn, debate, 
film and media. They are both teacher and student initiated. 

Shall qroap discussions are principally intended to teach inter- 
personal ccmnunications skills through interaction in group roles. 
A teacher meets with approxiraateJy 15 students each week to work on 
subject skills, to brainstorm or to react to the large group presen- 
tation, using discussion as the technique. This is an essential part 
of the program since it gives students and teachers a chance to respond 
to each other in a positive situation. 

When students are not scheduled into large or small groups, they are 
schedviled by their Teacher-Counselor into the different locations in 
the school or oannunity where independent study or directed study takes 
place. Seme of the activities which can be sci«3uled are silent stidy, 
group study, seminars, test taking, music group practice or lessons, 
vrork sessions in art, hone economics or industrial arts, science or 
business labs, physical education, student assistant work or tutoring, 
vrork e:5)erience, and advanced placement. 

Indqjendent study grows partially out of the motivation of the large 
groc^) presentations and scxtie of the issues raised in discussion grotps. 
Ihough inportant, independent study cannot stand alone; it must be 
seen as part of the triangle of: presentations, discussion groups, 
and independent study. Students \*d do not achieve a reasonable level 
of progress are scheduled into traditional classes (directed study) , 
in place of independent study. 



The job of the teacher is greatly professionalized in the school. 
Each teacher is a Teacher-CJounselor in charge of about 30 counselees, 
is a snail group discussion teacher, has de>artmental responsibili- 
ties in the areas of preparation and presentaticai of materials, evalu- 
ation of students, or supervision of students' independent stxidy time. 
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He has instructional and clerical aides to help him with these responsi- 
bilities* 

Teachers are able to arrange their time so that they can specialize 
in areas in v\*iich they have most skill, and yet can be available to 
meet the changing needs of students. Parents can usually reach a 
teacher or arrange a ocnference during the school day or after school 
fran 2:30 - 3:30. 

Che of the most significant a^cts of the Pius X educational pro- 
gram is the Teacher-Counselor role (T-<:) . Each student chooses or 
is assigned to a IVC v*iose responsibility is to help him schedule 
independent study time, gather and keep information about the student, 
discover the student's strengths and weaknesses, coninunicate with 
parents and, most of all, motivate the student to do his best . Each 
T-C acts as educational supervisor and evaluator for his counselees 
viiile they are at Pius X. 

Portent Rolz 

Since education of children is a teamwork effort, our educational 
program requires close cooperation between home and school. Parents 
are contacted by the T-C to confer about students. Parents are free 
and are urged to contact TVC's regarding their student's progress. 
Most parents visit with the Teacher-Counselor several times each year. 
Questions about a given department are directed to the department 
chairman or to the student's departmental consultant (subject teacher). 

Parents receive periodic newsletters. A Principal's Advisory Council 
has been set xsp to seek advice of parents on inprovements in the pro- 
gram. The Parent-Faculty Organization and the Mothers' Cliab provide 
meetings v*iich yive infonration about the program. 



Students are expected to take a greater share of the re^)onsibility 
for the success of their own education. Many find this difficult, but 
the Teacher-Counselor assists and guides the student ift beootujig a 
more self -motivated learner. Some of the things ea<^ student needs 
to learn are to — ^ 

1. Set quarterly, daily, and weekly goals. 

2. Learn to estimate his own potential. 

3. Help his T&acher-Counselor determine the ways in v*uch he learns 
best. 

4. Ask for help from teachers, students, parents, and T-C. 

5. Be trustworthy in using materials and equipment. 
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staff is continually revising the sequences of curriculum units 
and trying to make improvements in the way results are reported to 
parents and stuJents. Primary enphasis is placed on how well the 
student does in relation to his own abilities* Records are also kept 
to know a student's progress in relation to others^ so that some oon- 
parisons to past perfomance can be made. 

Each month, progress in each department is checked by the Teacher- 
Counselor through a ccnputer print-out of each counselee's progress. 
Parents receive ccnputer and anecdotal reports from each department 
at the end of the quarter. The student, parents and the Teacher- 
Counselor also meet jointly and go over the stvdent's progress and 
set goals for the future. Nontally one or tojo of these conferences 
is held each school year. 



ALL MATE31EAL ON PRECEDING PAGES CCNSTIUnES AN OVERVIEW OF THE SCHOOL 
AND ITS PROGRAM WHICH IS GIVEN TO PARENTS AND VISITORS. 



EftSIC SEQUENCE 

1. Following directions 

2. Basic sentence patterns 

3. Ccnpound and corplex sentences 

4. Punctuation 

5. The paragraph 

6. Ohe essay 

(#1-6 equal the 1st Semester equivalent — grade printed out for 
transcript.) 

(#1-6 must be done in sequence) 

7. Introduction to the Short Story~Part I 

8. Introduction to the Short Story— Part II 

9. Sknall group techniques 

10. Vocatwlary and ^)elling 

11. Critical thinking 

12. C cnparisons 
IX The novel 

14. Library Use 

15 . Non-fiction 

16. Magazine 

17. Creative Expression 
18* P oetry 

15"! brama as a mirror of life 

20. Drama as a performed art 
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21. Mass media 

22. Current film, play-into the cxxtinunity 

23. Letter voriting 
24 > B usiness forms 

(#7-24 need fiOt be done in sequence. The ccmpletion of any six of 
these imits equals a semester of credit for the transcript print- 
out. 2nd, 3rd, 4th semesters are oatpleted in this vay.) 

25. Basic American Unit — ^Part I 

26. Basic Anerican Unit — Part II 

27. Basic English Unit 

28. Basic World Unit 

(#25-28 equal the 5th semester credit for non-college pr^ students) 

CQIJEGE PREP UNITS 

All require ocmpletion of certain prerequisite basic \mits— those 
units containing concepts or skills needed for the specific college 
prep unit. None, hov\^sver, require the conpletiai of the entire basic 
sequence (vertical and horizontal learning sequence irovement) . 



5 American Units (out of a minimum of 10-15 available) 
Three of these must be in a specific genre (novel, poetry, drama, 

short story, etc.) Tm in thematic areas. 
Equals 5th semester credit. 
5 English Literature Units (Same as above) 
Three m genre, tvro m thematic. 
6th semester credit. 
5 Vibrld Litera'Oire Units (Same as above) 
Hhxree in genre, two in thematic. 
7th semester credit. 
5 Coninunication Units (2 caiposition and 1 small group unit required) 
Choice frcm advanced units in all cantiunications units listed in 
the basic sequence — term paper, the essay, research skills, 
criticcd thinking- film, magazine, creative writing, small groop 
discussiai — advanced skills and evaluation. 
8th semester credit. 

ENRICHING SEQUENCE (Usually applies toward a major in English) 

Each teacher offers one or two special interest seminars each week. 
These seminars may be in areas of special interest to the teacher — 
their ^)ecial areas of training and study, or of ^cial interest to 
the students, based on requests by st\:dent groups (minimum of 10 per 
group) ; or based on the feedback obtained frcm interest survey forms 
given each June in preparation for the coming year. 

1. Advanced Placement Course—Canparative Literature (min. 2 sem.) 
Offered cn a three-year cycle. 
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2, Film Analysis and Producticai (min, 2 sem.) 

3, Creative Writing (min, 2 sem.) 

4, Shakespeare (9 weeks) 

5, Seminar in an American Dramatist or Novelist (6 weeks) 

6, Seminar in an English Novelist, or Dramatist, or Poet (6 weeks) 
?• Novel Readings Seminar (9 weeks) 

8, War in Literature (6 weeks) 

9, Love in Literature (6 weeks) 

10. Searching—The Question of Life axvi Death in Literature (6 weeks) 

11. Mrican Literature (6 weeks) 

12. Others requested by teachers or students may be arranged. 



SEMESTER EQUIVMENTS 



1st 
2513" 



Year 



Year 



3ra Year 
4th Year 
5th Year 



Basic . . . 
Basic . . . 
C3ol. Pr^. . 
Col. Prep. . 
Major 

(Ehriching) . 



Amer. 
World 



5 EU 



Eng. 

Gomnnunications 



5 EU 



or Advanced Placement Course or Eiiriching 
Seminars 



Job VucAAjptLon oj tkz VKofidti^ional Te/ichoJi 
[UodoZ SckooU Vn^ojaU] [Vavdloptd ion, u6z ojj thz faculty) 

A. Responsible directly to Departmental Vice Principal 

B. Director of Facilitator of Learning 

1. Directs appropriate utilization of instructional aides, 
clerks and teacher assistants. 

2. Plans supervision of students and provides for security 
of learning materials, and audio-visual aids. 

3. Acts as d^jartmental consultant to proximately 200 
students in his/her own subject field. 

4. Prepares and presents or moderates large grocp presentations 
and small group discussions. 

5. Responsible for design and updating of learning sequences, 
units, and learning prescriptions. 

6. Provides continual diagnosis, prescription, and evaluation 
of student progress. 



C. Teacher-Counselor to 30-35 students 



1, Responsible for advising counselees regarding daily schedule, 
use of time and resources, and learning goals. 

2. Serves as an interested, adult friend to each counselee 
assisting him with school and routine personal problems. 
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(Serious discipline and psychological problems should be 
referred to the student's Vice Principal-Si¥)ervisory 
Counselor, ) 

3. Assists counselees in setting and preparing for college 
and/or vocational goals, 

D. Typical weekly schedule vdll include 35 hours (70-30 minute 
mods) of professional activity: 

1. Formally schaduled (approximately 15 hours -29-33 mods) 

a. Large Group 2-4 mods 

b. Shall Group 16-18 mods 

c. Supervision 1 mod 

d. Lunch 5 mods 

e. Breaks* 5 mods 

2. Subject Ccnsultant (approxiirately 12 hours - 21-29 mods) 

a. Directed study, content discussions, seminars - varies 

b. Diagnosis, Prescription, Evaluation (DPE) - varies 

c. Department Meeting (after school) - 2 mods 

d* Curriculum development (after school) - 2-6 mods 

3. Teacher-Counselor (approximately 8 hours - 15-20 mods - 

5 after school) 

a. Oie mod per counselee every two weeks. 

b. TX: gx'oup meeting each day, 5 minutes. 



C^utique. oj LejoAning VKOMCAlption 

(fo/mat V(Lv(djop(Ld by thz School) 

Evaluator should check the ^ropriate box after 
each statement. Items vdth asterisk (*) must be 
checked as acceptable for the learning prescription 
to be ^proved. Minimun total of checks required 
for each section is listed -at the bottan of that 
group of statements. Oily checks in the acceptable 
column should be counted. 

A. Format and Directions 

* Title page clearly states the title, identi- 
fication number and v^eighting of the unit. 

* 2. Title page clearly states the department, 

subject area and program designation of the 
unit (basic, college prep, etc.). 

* 3. Title page specifies any prerequisites for 

the unit. 

* 4. Directions and procedures for caipleting the 

prescription are clear. 
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5. 



6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 



Location of special equipment or si:¥)plies is 
clearly detailed or listed on separate infor- 
mation sheet. 

Prescription follows the same order and se- 
quence as this critique. 
Pictures, cartoons, graphs, or colored paper 
are utilized vrtien appropriate. 
Prescription does not exceed 2 or 3 pages. 
Learning prescription is neatly typed, gram- 
matically correct, and geared to apprcpriate 
reading level. 

Total checks for Section A 



Bt Concept Focus 

*10. Main idea , skill or attitude is listed in 

declarative form. 
*11. Ccnponent ideas, skills or attitudes relate 

logically to the main concept. 
12. Corponent parts are listed in logical sequence. 

Total checks (v^ for Section B 

C. Behavioral Objectives 



13. capjectives specify exactly any conditions 
required of the student. 

*14. Objectives specify the learning outcane or 
behavior (not subject matter) required of 
the student. 

*15. Objectives employ a verb that specifies 
•ucfinite observable behavior. 

*16. Objectives suggest several learning outcanes 
that reflect the higher levels of taxonany 
(analysis, synthesis, evaluation, value 
system, etc.) . 

*17. C^Djectives specif y minimum level (s) of stu- 
dent performance. 

*18. Objectives consistent with the nain and com- 
ponent ideas. 

19. Objectives reflect the needs and/or interests 
of the students. 

20. Objectives reflect learning concepts and 
skills that are applicable to new situations 
and thinking. 

21. CSDjectives stated precisely so as to be rela- 
tively free of overlap. 

*22. ca^jectives achievable within a reasonable 
period of time (tvo weeks) , not including 
remediaJ. work. 

Total checks M for Section C 
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Required 
Minimum: 



Required 
Minimum: 2 



Required 
Minimum: 8 
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D, Multiple Activities r Methodologies and Resources 



*23, Learning activities include a variety of 
activities, media and materials. 

*24, Required activities are carefully distin- 
guished frcm the optional. 

*25. Students instructed to select only those 
activities they individually need. 

*26. Learning activities are related directly to 
behavioral objectives ax^ clearly labeled. 

*27. Performance of any one of several designated 
activities will lead the student to the speci- 
fic behavioral objectives. 

28. Learning activities are interesting and 
enjoyable. 

29. Learning activities permit student-formulated 
alternatives. 

*30* Several non-print learning activities eillow 
for variations in student learning style 
(filmstrips, records, tapes, video tapes, 
charts, etc.) . 

31. Teacher-prepared mat-erials are available as 
references or work sheets. 

32. Learning activities are weighted to denote 
levels of difficulty. 

33. The teacher is listed as a principal resource- 
at least when an activity requires special 
materials or guidance. 

34. Suggested learning activities include work 
e^qperience and/or forms of coninunity service. 

*35. Learning activities include differing method- 
ologies wherever appropriate (large grovp, 
varying small groups, independent study, lab, 
observation, research, etc.). 
36. In at least one activity, the student can 
verbalize or discuss the caiponents of the 
unit. 

*37. Suggested learning methodologies include 
supervised, directed study for the more 
dependent learner. 

*38. Content-oriented seminars and discussion 

grovps are required following the more signif- 
icant units (students sign vp vten prepared) . 

*39. Remedial activities are available for students 
vA)o need addicional or alternate work to 
achieve a given objective. 

Total checks {^) for Section D 
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Required 
Minimum: 
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Quest - Suggestions for Breadth and Depth Wbrk 



*40. Quest work is listed and is possible at any 
stage of a \anit or follcfwing a unit. 

*41. Quest suggestions lead the learner meaning- 
fully beyond the main idea of the unit and 
are not just busy or added work. 
42. Quest is c^tional and provides for student 
formulated alternatives. 

*43. Quest work is credited— the academLc level 
and amount is clearly specified. 

Tbtal checks M for Section E 





























[tequired 
yiinijnum: 



Evaluation 

*44. Pretest is diagnostic, enabling the teacher 
to prescribe ^jprc^riate activities for the 
learner. 

*45. Pretest is an alternate form of the post- 
test and permits the learner to challenge the 
unit for credit. (More ocnprehensive pre- 
tests are available to permit challenge of 
a sequence or course). 

*46. Self-test allows the learner to evaluate self- 
progress and conpletion of the objectives of 
the unit. 

47. Self-test is included with the prescription 

and can be coipleted and scored by learner 

without teacher assistance. 
*48. Post-test is criterion-referenced, measuring 

the unit conditions, behavioral objectives 

and level of performance. 
49. Post-test includes, vtoiever appropriate, 

essay questions in addition to those of the 

ob jective-type . 
*50. Alternate forms of evaliaation, if required, 

(oral testing, student self -jading, special 

projects, etc.) are clearly listed. 

51. Itest itons in all forms of evaluation regu- 
larly reflect the higher levels of the taxonatii 

52 . A critique form is available to permit student 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the unit. 

Total checks H for Section F 



























































Enquired 
minimum: 
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Sample Ba6it UyuX 
{In hJOUuQh dhait ^tage,, Kojxdy jJo/L cJvUJiqiLt p/L0ce^4 Qivzn on pfi(LvioiXJt> 

BASIC UA/IT tf?7"EXPERIMEArrS IH CREAim EXmSSlON 
PreTest 

Present a corplete work you have voritten to your English consultant. 
This vgork my be a short story, or personal collection of poetry, or 
a one-act play, or journal of personal e-^iperience entries, or large 
group script. If your vork is aH)roved by your consultant, you my 
be credited for this unit by having the csonsultant fill in the proper 
spaces below. (See Post-Test) . 

The consultant may also ask that you share your work with a seminar 
group, for feedback and evaluation before he fills in your credit on 
the form below. 

Note: Some large gro^jp presentations are acc^table as credit for 
this unit, as well as credit for college prep. "Creative 
Expression" Units. This credit is subject to the discretion 
of the English consultant. 

Post-Test [separate sheet] 

This evaluation form must be presented to your English consultant 
at the beginning of the sauinar in vMch you present two exercises 
and one joiamal entry to the group for feedback. The consultant will 
fill in the form and complete your credit for the vmit. 
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student's Nam e 

I.D, Number 

T.C._^ 

English C5onsultant 

Credit for Qiallenge of Unit ; 
Description of Challenge entry 



Consultant Evaluation of entry: 



Unit Grade: Consultant Signature 

Seminar Evaluation 

Consultant Coment Qi: 

Exercise One 



Exercise IVo 



Journal Entry 



IMit Grade: Consultant Signature 
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student Evaluation Sheet: [sq>arate sheet] 
Student Name id 



TC 



English Consultant 



1. What elements of this unit were nost helpful to you in develqping 
basic skills in creative expression? Be specific and say v^y. 



2. What elements of this unit were most interesting for you? 



3. What elements of this unit were least helpful in your develcprent 
of creative expression? 



4. What elonents of this unit were least interesting for you? 



5. What vould you like to see added to this unit? Be q)ecific and 
say why. 



6. What would you like to see deleted frcm this unit? Be specific 
and say why. 
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LEARNING PRESCRJPTJON FOR UNIT 17 



Statenient of the Idea 

This tinit is designed to provide you with the c^porttinity to experi- 
ment with the expression of ideas, reactiais, and concerns of personal 
interest to you in your daily living. The topics you will select for 
your entries need not be limited to these themes found in the litera- 
ture you teve read this year or the research done in other English 
units. Rather, these entries should reflect yoiar av^eness and insight 
into the world of today and life aro\and and within you. 

Ccnponent Ideas 

The unit is divided into three parts: 

1. A daily joCimal, consisting of sixteen entries, one per day 
for sixteen days - not necessarily consecutive. 

2. At least one work session in which a group experiments with 
techniques t!nat will develop an awareness of objects and 
people around them (gathering the raw material of creative 
e}q>ression) . 

3. Writing of two specific exercises, based on techniques of 
awareness develc^)ed during the work sessions. These tv^ 
exercises, plus one entry from your daily journal, must be 
presented to a seminar groip for feedback and evaluation. 

Behavioral Cfcjectives 

1. The student will demonstrate his ability to express his 
thoughts, feelings, and insights into the world around him 
and his own life, as well as his ability to share these 
insights with others (ocmtnunication in written form) , by 
keeping a daily journal and reading one or more entries from 
it to a group seminar for feedback and consultant evaluation. 

2. The student will demonstrate a development in awareness of 
the visual, factual, aixiitory, and other sensory qualities 
inherent in the everyday objects around him. He will denon- 
strate this awareness by writing two or more exercises (based 
on the awareness exercises developed during the consultant 
work session) , and by reading these exercises to a seminar 
grovp for feedback and consultant evaluation. 

Learning Activities 

1. Suggested entries for Daily Journal. The student may choose 
any of the entry ideas suggested below for his journal entries. 
The same type of entry may be repeated several times, if 
desired • 

a. Have a discussion with a friend, or a grovp of friends. 
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regarding scxne event of the c3ay. Write a journal entry 
reflecting inpressia.is of this discussion, or seme new 
insight into the event gained through the discussion. 

b. Stare at seme familiar object until it begins to look 
unfamiliar or strange. Write an entry reflecting your 
new awareness of this object - aspects of vdxlch you have 
never seen before. 

c. Cfcserve some object — in nature, in schcx)l, in your home, 
or in your ccmnunity — ^and describe your feelings about 
this object — of what it reminds you. 

d. Make a study of types of people by observing people in 
various situations such as in the cafeteria, in the gym, 
in the halls, in large grotps, etc. Observe people in 
grocery stores, at bus stops, at airports, on the street, 
or at theaters (field trips to airports, etc., may be 
arranged through a consultant, if desired by a group of 
ten or more) . Study the loners, the gregarious, the way 
people eat, walk, talk (body language) . Write an entry 
describing your reactions to or insights concerning one 
or more of the various types you teve observed. No real 
names or personal references are to be used in the entry. 

e. Take a present mood vAiich you are e3q)eriencing — ^reflec- 
tive, excited, bored, frightened, lonely, h^jpy, depressed 
or satisfied — ^and write an entry reflecting that mood. 

f . Choose a specific color; study it for a vMle. Write an 
entry describing your reaction to it: for instance, why 
you like it, why you dislike it, or of what it reminds 
you. 

g. Same directions as "f only using a type of line, or a 
geometric shape - a study in abstract form. 

h. Oioose some event or social problem of current concern in 
the world today. Write an entry reflecting your thoughts 
or feelings regarding this event or problem. Your entry 
may reflect your om point of view, using yourse^jf as 
narrator, or you may create a fictional character, and 
have him present his point of view. 

Enroll in a group "Work Session" with your consultant for one 
mod (miniitium of ten students per grojp) . During this seminar, 
you will be expected to read to the group one or more of your 
journal entries (Activity One) and any two exercises specially 
prepared for the seminar (based on Activities Che or TVro) . 
Your consultant and soninar group will then comment tipon your 
progress and future potential in creative expression. 

In preparation for the seminar, each student should obtain a 
post-test evalution sheet, and a student-cours: evaluation 
sheet from the English Department's Records Office. 

1. Fill out the Student Course Evaluation Sheet before the 
seminar. 
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2. Give the caipleted Student Course Evaluation Sheet and 
the Post Ttest Evaluation Sheet to your consultant at 
the beginning of the sendnar. 

3. The consultant will fill out the Post-Test Evaluatioi 
Sheet for your final unit grade ax^ will return both 
your evaluation sheets to the Records Office for you. 
The Records Office will then process yoiar unit credit. 
Pick \jp your grade receipts within a vgeek. 

Enriching Work 

1. See College Prep Units in Gonrnunication Section 

2. Enroll in Creative Writing Seminar (2 semesters) 

3. Produce a large group presentation for the English Dq)artinent 

Bibliogr^hy (All these may be found in the English Resource Comer- 
Reserve Shelf) 

Crysalis— Creative Writing Booklets from spring of 1972 
Typog — Creative V!riring Magazine 

San^ies of student work ^ creative writing class of 1971-72. 
Individual ditto copies on Reserve Shelf. 



RETRlEVAL'VJSSmJNATJOhl CEUTER 
Jack Becfe, State, VepcuUmeyU. EdaavUon 
Uhat U E/Oc? 

Innovative methods, new media, and iirproved curricula are being 
developed in classrooms everywhere. Hiese activities and educational 
research axe going on at such an ur^recedented rate that it is iitpossi- 
ble for educators to keep informed of vrtiat is happening in education. 
To provide access to such information, the U.S. Office of Education, 
several years ago, established an Educational Resources Infomaticsi 
Center (ERIC) in Washington, D. C. To gather documents for ERIC, a 
network of specialized centers, or clearinghouses, was created,also. 
Presently, there are 19 clearinghouses located throughout the country. 
Each specializes in a critical topic: teacher education, science and 
mathEmatics, educational management, reading, and others. Leading 
educational specialists in each clearinghouse acquire current educa- 
tional documents vduch they evaluate, abstract, index, and list for 
ERIC. Over 1,000 documents are added to the ERIC system each month. 
In addition, each clearinghouse produces newsletters, bulletins. 
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interpretive sumnaries, research reviews, and bibliographies. 

ERIC dcxruments include research and evaluation results, descriptions 
of exenplary programs and practices, and reviews of current ideas in 
education. The 70,000 documents in the Center cover the entire range 
of education topics f rem early childhood education to university and 
adult education. 

Each month ERIC gathers the documents selected by the clearinghouses 
and transfers them to ccnputer tape. The Government Printing Office, 
using these tapes, caipiles and prints ERIC'S monthly journal, "Research 
in Education" (RIE) , vMch announces new educational literature. The 
ccnputer tapes for each month are added to the master ERIC t^>e from 
v*uch copies can be made for purchasers. Original documents fron the 
clearinghouses are transferred to the ERIC Document Reprodiaction 
Service (EDRS) . Each page of every document is photographed in pr^- 
aration for microfilm or pamphlet-like distribution. 

With RIE as a guide for locating current documents and EDRS as a 
sijplier, ERIC offers an extensive collection of currait, significant, 
educational r^rts at a rate of proximately 12,000 documents per 
year. In addition, infonnation about the published literature a^>pear- 
ing in 570 educational journals is made available monthly in CIJE 
("Current Index to Journals in Education") . In a year, CUE provides 
an index to over 15,000 articles. 



Oregon is one of three states to be granted funds by the U.S. Office 
of Education for conducting a pilot project in the dissemination of 
ERIC document infonnation. A retrieval-dissemination center has been 
established at the State Department of BdxKration office in Salem. It 
has the entire ERIC, collection of documents on microfilm and each 
month receiver RIE and CUE. ERIC ccnputer t^s, belonging to the 
center, are located at OTIS in Eugene. 

The aim of the Retrieval-Dissemination Center is to make available 
to Oregon educators, and other interested persons, the infonnation 
contained in ERIC documents. TVo model, local dissemination centers 
have been set vp in Lane and Uiatilla lED offices. Each has a full- 
time field agent vto works with educators in each county helping tl-ian 
to define their problenis and find possible solutions in ERIC materials. 
It is hcped the dissemination of such information will bring bete:er 
edix:ational practices at the classnxm level without the usual trial 
and error procedure. George Katagiri of the State Departm^t of 
Education is project coordinator. An experienced staff works under 
his direction. 

In addition to the field agents in Lane and Unatilla counties, there 
are a number of part-time field agents in other lED offices. 
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These have been trained in workshops cxanducted by the Center personnel. 
The work of field agents cotpares to that of agricultural field agents. 
They go to schools and help teachers and administrators to define their 
problems. They then write the center for an infonnation package on 
the problem topic vdiich is carpiled and returned to them in from one 
day to three weeks. Such a package, in a blue cover and entitled "New 
Directions/' contains abstracts of all documents on a given subject 
in the ERIC file. If a ccnplete document is then needed, the agent 
orders a ndcrofilm of it. Similarly, direct requests from individuals 
are met by the oenter. 

A microfiJjn can only be read in a micro-reader. These are available 
from the lED offices with field agents. The readers are delivered by 
courier truck direct to teachers requesting them. The State Library 
also has micro-readers for loan. They are available for use in col- 
lege libraries, the State Library, and the Retrieval-Dissemination 
Center. 

A microfilm is the properly of the person requesting it and is 
furnished without charge. 

The Center also distributes books and educational journals on request. 



blho Can U6(L ERK and Hou) Vo Thdtj Go About It? 

School administrators can use ERIC documents to identify new and 
significant educational developments or to apply new management tools 
and practices to local situations. Teachers can use ERIC to obtain 
the latest infonnation on preservice and in-service training, to learn 
about new classrocm techniques and itaterials, or to discover "hcw-to- 
do-it" projects for personal and professional developtent. 

Researchers can use ERIC to keep up to date cn research in their 
field of interest or to obtain full-text documents on research. Infer 
mation specialists can use it to ccmpile bibliogrc^hies and summaries 
and to locate and order documents for local information centers. Pro- 
fessional organizations can use ERIC to assist members in keeping 
abreast of research in specific areas of education. Individuals in- 
volved in any aspect of education can use ERIC. 

ERIC facilities are located at the State Department of Education 
office, the libraries at Oregon State University, Portland State 
IMiversity, Southern Oregon College, and the Nortl^st lab. 

On tte following pages is a sunmary of ERIC services in Oregon. 
When making requests at any of these facilities, please observe the 
follcwing instructions. 

I. What: should be included in your request 

A. Client's name 

B. Client's position 
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C. Name of school, phone number, address 

D. Grade levels 

E. Do you vvant general research, q)ecific methods, a bibliog- 
raphy, sanple projects? 

F. Information statement of the problem* Every problem needs 
a verb. 

G. Tell us vAiat you vant to do, and vAiat you need. 
Sanple Requests 

A. An easily interpreted request (from a junior high school 
counselor regarding diagnostic tests of student motivation) : 

I have been asked to mate a presentation on diagnostic 
tests of student motivation at the Clackamas County 
lED in-service meeting on October 8 and would lite your 
help gathering information and data cn the subject. 

If you could get me any infontation regarding tests of 
self-concept or motivation with pertinent research, I 
would greatly appreciate it. I am especially interested 
in . . .research information; validity and reliability 
stixiies, etc., in the University of Maryland's Self- 
Concept as to Learner Scale. 

B. A difficult request to interpret (from a junior high school 
teacher, teaching field unknown, purpose unknown, problem 
not defined) : 

... Do you have any materials available ccnceming 
Africa, Asia, and Eurasia; the areas covered in 7th 
grade social studies? I teach creative writing and 
literature. Any material on writing techniques and 
literature conc^ts would certainly be appreciated. 

My husband teaches P.E., Health and Drivers Education. 
Do you have any information on Drug Abuse, Alcdiolian, 
Ibbacco Usage, First Aid Techniques and Driving Edu- 
cation? 
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COUNSELm IN A 5MALL HIGH SCHOOL 



Lee BnUtznham, Hood Rivt^A VaJU^^j High School 



The Hood River Valley High School's counseling progran began foiir 
years ago with extensive in-service and planning. Ibday, two years 
into the program, they have an exenplary program of career (s) prep- 
aration. 

The program provides counseling for every learner through the use 
of guidance resource people and "guides." Guides are staff members 
vAio provide daily gxiidanoe in course selection, career information, 
and gro\:5> process. 

It is my belief that guidance is an iitportant key in all areas of 
education, ei^)ecially in high school, because during high school some 
very critical decision-making processes begin. The counselor and 
counseling program can provide sane of the resources necessary for 
that decision making. 

Counseling and guidance can be made effective only if the counselor 
acts as a consultant and spreads his effectiveness as far as possible. 

Education at best limits choice early in a person's life. Effective 
educaticai can create r?ore alternatives and hold options open longer. 

Dr. Keith Gclc^ljaniner's definition of basic careers fits the total 
conc^t of education aid is one we should consider. He says that a 
person is either a producer of goods or a renderer of service, a 
member of a family grovp, a partivoipant in th3 life of the ccmnunity, 
a participant in the avocational activities of society , and a parti- 
cipant in the aesthetic, religious, and moral careers of the cannunity. 

A curriculum and process that facilitates this definition will serve 
the total individual, and counseling is an integral part. Teachers 
can beocme an active part of a functioning guidance program through 
the resources available to theia. 

The follcwing job performance requirements for a guide (teacher) 
and a counselor are fran the Hood River Valley High School counseling 
program materials. 

Job pQAf^onmance, Re^qiuAmmt^ 

GUIDE 

1. The guide will keep standardized records of guidee progress as 
defined in the c^)eraticnal plan. 

2. The guide will — 

a. Help the guidee establish cluster goals. 
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b. Work out long-range module assignments for each guides as 
shown in the cluster outlines. 

3. The guide will oomrunicate guidee progress to parents, learners, 
and staff as defined in the operational plan. 

4. The guide vdll identify and cc^nnunicate self-defeating behavior 
(attendance problen\s, attitudes, etc.) to guidee, staff, and 
parents. 

5. The guide will be able to tinder stand standardized tests used in 
diagnosis through the use of his guidance resource person. 

6. The guide will meet his guidance resource person as defined in 
the operational plan (once every two weeks) . 

7. The guide will, through group iixi individual activity, facilitate 
involvement of guidee in the school. 

8. The guide will be a source of career information. 

9. Tte guide will facilitate student govemnent activities. 

10. The guide will carry out admiristrative ocniainications as defined 
in the operational plan. 

11. The guide will follow procedures for the followL>g as defined in 
the operational plan; 

a. Scheduling 

b. Attendance 

c. Parent contact 

d. Individual conferences 

e. Standardized guide records 

COUNSELORS 

Th5 Counselor shall: 

1. Be assigned a division of guides and will assist guides in guide 
activities by: 

a. Consulting on learning problons of the guidees as requested 
by guide. 

b. RBoonmending instructional strategies to meet individiaal needs 
of learners. 

c. Guide records will be reviewed bi-weekly during the first two 
months of school, on request of the guide and v*ien specific 
information is needed. Exaitple: Senior progress at semester 
axxi twice during the last month of school. 

2. Cannunicate with learners and their parents according to district 
and Hood River Valley High School attendance procedures. 

3. Confer with learners vpor request of learner or guide on learning, 
discipline, and personal problems. 

4. Consult with guidance director on all cases vdiere outside referral 
may be required. Outside referrals should be in accordance with 
district procedures. 

5. Assist learners in establishing placanent goals and coordir^ate 
placement of learners with the counselor responsible. 

6. Coordinate learner financial aid plications for higher education 
with counselor responsible. 

7. Diagnose aptitudes, interest, and achievenient of all learners new 
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to the school, and assist learners in conjunction with learner's 
parents in the establishnent of a career preparation goal. 

8. Through the use of standardized or q)ecial tests and follcw-i^) 
studies, assist the Associate Principal in measuring the effective- 
ness of the Hood River Valley High School ' s educational program. 

9. Diagnose readiness of learners desiring entry into a baccalaureate 
program through the aaministration of standardized college entrance 
exams. 

10. Provide instruction in mental health and other areas dealing vdth 
human behavior not to exceed 20% of time allotted. 

11. Through the use of a ocrinanity career information resource file, 
information from the D^jartinent of Labor, and career infonration 
panphlets, provide career information for the use of learners and 
develop a program for its use. Serve as a consultant to staff 

and assist them in developing career information performance objec- 
tives and learning activities in thsir modules. 

12. Maintain records of skill levels achieved by learners following 
graduation or leaving school. 

13. Serve as a guide to learners assigned. 



SCHEVULJNG FOR THE IMPROl/EMEWT OF INSTRUCTION 
lahAy Volt, Oxe^on State UnivoMittj 



It is difficult to vorite briefly on such a ccmplex and pervasive 
subject as scheduling for one runs the risk of being misunderstood 
or of doing an inadequate job for the readers. This paper is a 
sync^sis of the presentation made to those persons attending the Shall 
Schools Sumner Institute. It is, therefore, directed to those edu- 
cators in small schools who are primarily concerned with individual- 
izing and inproving instruction. Hopefully, those attending the session 
can, by Uisraory, fill in any g^s >*iich seem apparent. I shall endeavor 
to (1) underscore the iitportance of scheduling; (2) consider factors 
upon vAiich schedtiles should be develc^)ed, (3) offer some suggestions 
for making some minimal changes, and (4) point out a few truisms of 
scheduling. 

Developing a school schedule is usually a yearly and of ten-times 
dreaded task. Building a schedule is in itself difficult; developing 
a rohedule vMch pleases the entire staff is next to inpossible. As 
a result, the typical administrator often continues to use a schedule 
which has \>orked fairly v^ll in the past. It is much siitp3.er and less 
anxiety-producing to continue with what has been, for the problems 
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are known. 

In many schools, large and sniall alike, scheduling is taken for 
granted — sinply arranging classes to accomcdate a six, seven, or eight- 
period day and rnaking sure that such things as lunch and study hall 
are included. Frequently, the scheduling task is assigned to teachers 
or counselors. The administrator then startps the schedule vdth his 
approval for building schedules does take time and it is not exactly 
fun. Sane acininistrators siitply state they have nore iitportant things 
to do. 

.The thesis of this presentation, however, is that the administrator 
oxight to consider scheduling as one of Ms most iinportant jobs for 
the schedule is the formal representation of the school's priorities . 
The schedule is the vehicle through vrfiich a school iinplenients its 
attitudes, values, and educational priorities. Of course, the un- 
written curricula* apparent in the everyday operation of the school 
does also. A brief exanple will illustrate vtet I mean. If the school 
values coitrol and the known, then the schedule will generally be a 
very traditional approach with SO-minute (or thereabout) classes meet- 
ing daily with one teacher usually assigned to 20 to 30 px:pils. There 
will be little variation in routine, and the main problem will be 
building a schedule with few class conflicts. In short, the schedule 
will follow a tried and tixie pattern. Or , if a school feels that 
learning is critically important and that the schedule should be built 
vpon such factors, then the schedule will be such that classes may 
meet for differing lengths of tiine and with varying sized groups. 

I am not arguing here for one schedule over another; the point is 
that we must ask oxirselves some important questions. Questions which 
we may have failed to ask ourselves as we undertook scheduling in the 
past. 

I think we need to carefully consider what schedules mean by asking 
the questions: Who or v/hat determines our schedule? Who or what 
should determine the schedule? Let us turn briefly to the first 
question. Who or what determines the schedule? The an^ger is varied — 
tradition, habitual-thought patterns, state laws, locality, staff 
requests, even custodians or secretaries. Most frequently the question 
is answered by tradition or habit. It is extremely difficult for us 
to think differently about things, especially schedules and schooling. 
We reall> are creatures of habit! We will return to this caisidera- 
tion. 

But now, let us tackle the question, who or what should determine 
the schedule? If we believe that the principal purpose of the school 
is to effect learning, then we ought to build schedules and organize 



* For an excellent overview, see Norman V. Overly, ED. , Tte Unstudied 
Curriculum: Its Iirpect on Children , Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Washington, D. C. 
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instruction based upon v*at we know about learning. Or, if wb believe 
that schools ought to be developing persons who are self-directed and 
responsible, then wb ought to organize our schools in such a manner 
that it is more likely that these outcanes occur. 

And what do wb know about learning? We know such things as — 

• Learning is more effective vdien the learner is actively involved. 

• Sane learning tasks take more time than others. 

• People learn in differing ways, styles, and rates. 

• Intrinsic motivation is generally su^Jerior to extrinsic motiva- 
tion. 

We could go on and on.* 

And what do we knew about developing self-respcnsibility? We knew 
such things as — 

• People need to have the chance to be responsible for their time. 

• Persons need time to relax, to plan, to think. Students need to 
be given the opportunity to do so. 

• ' Self-resfponsibility is not fostered by continual si:5)ervision. 

If wa develop schedules which atteaipt to accaniDdate one or all of 
these principles, then our schedules will probably be developed to 
provide for such things by — 

• Allowing pi^^ils to get actively involved — learning by doing, 
wherever this may be appropriate. 

• Having classes of different time periods, e.g., chemistry classes 
\^ch allow students to ccmplete their work without interruption. 

• Having facilities arranged for different sized groups of pvpils — 
fron large group areas to independent study areas. 

• Attempting to provide resources which acootirodate the different 
way3 pupils learn ax)d providing the pEportunity (time) for studeit 
usage. 



* For a good source v*uch provides a cotprehensive listing of learning 
principles, see Erx^st R. Hilgard and Gordon H. Bower, Tl:^ries of 
Learning , Appletai Century Crofts, New York, 1966. 
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If we thiiJc about it^ then^ our schedtale tells people what we feel 
is iirportant. A schedule should begin by asking^ "What are we trying 
to do in this school?" "What do we consider to be really iinportant?" 

As a result of many visitations to small high schools throughout 
Washington and Oregon, I have beai struck by the fact that stall schools 
generally mirror their large school counterparts. Snail school opera- 
tions — schedules and the like — look very much like those in larger 
schools. But small schools have unique possibilities vMch large 
schools do not have — fewer students, teachers v*io know all the stu- 
dents well, pupils who know all the other pipils. I think that small 
schools ought to take advar.lzage of these possibilities. And certainly, 
if the desire of the school is to individualize instruction, adminis- 
trators of anall schools ought to be thinking about how the schedules 
can facilitate the individualization of instruction v^le at the same 
time capitalizing upon the unique possibilities afforded by the small- 
ness of the school. 

I should like to state rather emphatically at this point that individ- 
ualized instruction can occur under any kind of schedule, but freeing 
up schedules and building upon principles of learning ought to better 
acccmnodate the purposes of individualized instruction, i.e., learning 
at one's own rate, following one's interests, etc. 

Each school has its unique problems, advantages, and constraints 
making it inpossible to render pat solutions to solve particular sched- 
viling problems and to enphasize particular educational principles and 
philosophies. But there are some schedtaling ideas which might provide 
a starting point in developing a school schedule vAiich begins to more 
adequately and appropriately acconmodate individualized instruction. 
Making some changes often results in seeing other possibilities. 
Additionally, staff members are less threatened when changes are not 
perceived to be particularly severe. Here, then, are some possibili- 
ties vMch ooxild get you started: 

• Consider schedtaling a period of time for school-vade independent 
study. For exanple, by shortening passing-tiines and periods by a few 
minutes, you might schedule an hour each day for such purpose, or every 
other day, or one day per week. 

Period 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

X - A scl^eduled school-wide hour for independent study 
6 

• Consider scheduling like or ccnplimentary classes back-to-back. 
This type of scheduling permits the formulation of teams, large groips, 
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snall-groi:^ instruction as well as possibilities for interdisciplinary 
curricular practices. 

1 

2 - U.S. History ) Team - 2 teachers 

3 * Literature ) saine pupils 
4 

5 
6 

• A possibility for keeping weekly class tiine the same, but allow- 
ing for a longer period of instruction once weekly wcxiM look like this: 
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Th 
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1 
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1 
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3 




3 




3 




2 




5 




4 




4 
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5 




5 




5 




3 




6 




6 




6 




6 



• Use the rotating schedule concept / which allows pc5>ils to enroll 
in an extra class by shortening his other classes to four periods per 
week, to provide time for individualized study projects. 
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5l 
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3 
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5 


6 


7 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


5 


6 


7 


1 


2 


6 


7 


1 


2 


3 



• If you are considering shortening the number of days a class will 
meet, free vp your thinking by forgetting about the week being of five 
days duration (a five-day cycle.). Think in terms of a six-day week 
(a six-day cycle) . Hence you can acoonroodate class tiire equitably. 

• die of the advantages of a small school would be the development 
of a modular schedule generated by haxnA. With few students and faculty, 
a ccnputer is not necessary. 

These are but a few ideas to introdi^ioe different \«ays of thinking 
about organizing instruction. With further experiinentation and some 
good, creative thinking, other more venturescme and appropriate 
schedules can be developed. Cue of the chief deterrents to creative 
thinking is the problem of habit v*iich vas mentioned earlier. We 
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find it difficult to entertain such notions as — 

• Many classes do not need to it^t daily. 

• Many classes do not need to meet for the sane period of time. 

• The teacher is no longer the principal source of knowledge. 

• Lunch periods need not be at the same time or that pipils are 
only hungry fron 12:00 to 12:45. 

• Seme students and teachers can (I like this) begin school earlier- 
all students do not have to begin or end at the same time. 

There are numerous other habitual thought patterns vMch we have 
learned fron going to school and conducting schools. We need to ask 
if there are other ways of organizing instruction yAdch are in accord 
with ed'icational research. Then we need to have the courage to set 
abGUt the task. We must keep in mind, however, that changing a 
schedule will not necessarily change \A)at goes on in a school. If 
special instruction and in-service are not provided, teachers will 
continue to teach as they always have. 

Finally, there are two condiderations vAiich are important. First, 
do not be afraid to ask others for help. Intermediate Education 
District personnel can be of help; college and university people are 
usually happy to be called on; and other schools are generedly happy 
to share their knowledge and experiences. Seocaid, do not justify 
doing nothing hy shifting the blame to others. Some administrators 
continue as they have done by saying that the State Department of 
Education will not allow changes, that the ccxtinunity will not stand 
for change. My experience as a director of curriculun in a secondary 
school has been that the State Department of Education is eager for 
change to occur — they simply require thax yen present sane evidence 
that the change has been well thought out. Parents welcome change 
if they are kq?t informed of the purposes and develonnents. We need 
to stop looking for excuses and start doing! 
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AN mmVUALUbV VOCATIONAL BUSINESS PROGRAM 
GK(Ua HohJtacheA, Cavt Union High School 



The role of the business teacher is shifting fron that of lecturer 
or ocntent disseminator to that of director of learning or manager 
of learning e35)eriences. This makes it imperative for the teacher to 
find new avenues of learning — to adopt and adapt instructional mater- 
ials and learning systems that can best lead the student from where he 
is to vdiere is he capable of being. 

A significant number of students \Ax> are attracted to vocational 
business subjects in high schools appear to be those whose scholastic 
aptitudes ax^ achievements are limited. Such students need nuch prep- 
aration if they are to achieve success in their office career choices. 
The answer lies in the individualization of learning. It is only 
through the use of indixldualized materials, instruction, and appro- ^ 
priate hardware that we can give every student a real chance for 
success. Donald Syngg and Arthur Gcmbs in their book Individual 
Behavior said, . .learning, like all other e3q)eriencing and ^behaving, 
is an active process which results fron the efforts of the individual 
to satisfy his needs." It is the responsibility of the business teacher 
to deal effectively with the individual differences vrfiich characterize 
all learners. 

Individualization means not one-to-one teaching but stfsplying tasks 
^propriate to the individual— tasks which help the student to succeed 
and go on to build upon success. When a student is turned on, he 
becomesan iDdependent learner at whatever level his native endowment 
permits. 

The secretarial/clerical program at Cove High School, where I teach, 
stresses student develcgtiait, responsibility, and self -discipline. 
The program also empl^sizes personality development, business ethics, 
and acceptable work habits. Students should be pr^ared at the ocm- 
pletion of the core curricultm with marketable, jcd>-entry-level skills 
and attitudes. 

The C^^e High School program is unique in that many of the girls in 
the program come from the Valade Girls' Ranch, a foster hone for dis- 
advantaged girls. Before being placed at the Valade Ranch, many of 
these girls have attended as i^any as three high schools in a year. 
Therefore, they teve not had an opportunity to integrate the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes necessary for vocational ccnpetency. For this 
reason, a i^)ecially developed program of individual instruction was 
developed as a vehicle of integration. This ^proach was designed to 
incorporate all the functional as well as peripheral skills and know- 
ledges of clerical/secretaried work and to reveal vihere remedial efforts 
were necessary. 
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InXtiatijon oj the. VhJOQnm 



The following steps were taken to initiate this pxogram of individ- 
ualized inscructicn in vocational business courses:* 

• Ovrerall goals of the units of study \dthin a course w^e determined 
and made available to the students* 

• Broad goals were reduced to operational terms indicating ^cactly 
v*at the learner was e}q3ected to know^ do^ or feel as a result of 
instructioi. 

• Final performance was described in performance objectives. 

• Skills^ knowledges^ and attitudes necessary to meet performance 
objectives were spelled out. 

• When a student interrupted his progress through a lack of under- 
standing or skill levels the teacher^ in conference with the pi5>il# 
determined v*at vas reqtdred for efficient jcA) handling, and provided 
for remedial training, This remedial trcdning was provided through 
student-teacher interacticai or discussion^ resource books ^ and tcped 
instruction. 

EvatmtJion 

Evaluatiai of student performance is provided in a nuriber of ways: 

• Each iJQiit or project in the course offers an opportunity for 
critique and evaluation. Each ccnpcnent of the course is evaluated in 
terms of its e3q)ected performance. This information is used to make 
adjustroents in the ^j.stem to assure continued efficiency. 

• The instructor by observing each student's performance and review- 
ing material produced keeps an \:4>-bo-date record of the acconplish- 
ments of each individual. 

• An iitportant part of the program is the evaluation form vMch 
is conpleted for each individual and is vital as a prerequisite for 
advancement in the course. 

Some type of record must be kepc to monitor student progress through 
an individxaalized program. At Cove High School^ I developed three 
such instruments. I am now in process of modifying or changing sane 



* CXitlines of vocational business courses offered at Cove Ohion High 
School, are available on a loan basis from 06SP. 
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of these records. I fc^t a daily progress record for each individual, 

and a large progress cfiart was kept on the bulletin board for planning 
and control. Students kept a personal record of their progress, also. 

The iitportance of keeping adequate and ^propriate records cannot 
be overenphasized. These records should be developed to ireet the needs 
of the individucilized program in each school. 

To enhance the learning process, a rich educational environment should 
be provided to insure that no learner's progress is thwarted by lack 
of resources or e3q)eriences. At C3ove High School, textbook-workbook 
cotibinaticns, practice sets, films, group projects, pamphlets, study 
guides, field trips, resource persons, and discussions are typical 
devices utilized in the program. Mini-lectures and discussion activ- 
ities are initiated by the teacher viiere clarif icaticn of certain 
topics is necessary. Future plans include the use of cassette recorders. 
A totally simulated office is planned for the future as funds are avail- 
able. 

As a result of the individioalized program at Cove, some students 
were placed on jobs during spring term. Che student received college 
credit for advanced placement at Eastern Oregon College in the secre- 
tarial science program. 

Individualized instruction has my vtole-hearted endorsonmt as the 
means for providing students with rei^xaisibility for a good final 
product. 

SumoAy 

The teacher must engage h .xtensive prior planning for an individ- 
ualized program. The following techniques were orployed to develop a 
program of individualized instruction in business at Cove High School: 

• Performance dDjectives, as well as learning activities arid require- 
ments to meet these objectives, were written and made available to 
each student. 

• Evaluation instruments were de^/eloped. 

• Up-to-date records v^e kqpt. 

• fioall group interaction, large gro\:p interaction, mini-lecti^res, 
and discussion on a one-to-one basis were also usod. 

• A resource center of learning materials was provided. 

The teacher listens, observes, suggests, evaluates, records, and 
gives approval yAdle the studait selects, directs, and evaluates his 
program and plans ahead for his om growtn. 
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Bu6iniL64> EduccuUon FoAmw^ 1971-72 



Ctanrounity College Progranroed Shorthand , Lyn Clark. 26:18-19, Oct 71 
Evaluation in Individualized Instruction . Dean Clayton and Louis Moles. 
26:20-23, Dec 71 

Focus on the Secretarial Program (Editorial). Robert S. Driska. 26:15, 
Oct 71 

Happiness is . . . Individualized Instruction . Joyce Sherster. 26:16, 
Nov 71 

Jjplications for Progranroed Shprthaxxi Instruction . Ban C. DeYoung. 
26:69-70, Mar 72 

Individual Progression in General Business . Barry L. Van Hook. 26:56-58, 
Mar 72 

. Donald K. Zahn and James E. laBarre. 26:12-14, 

Nov 71 

Individiaalized Instruction in Distributive Education . Edward T. Ferguson, 

Jr. 26:59-60, Oct 71 
The Individualizers in Typewriting . Robert L. Grul±>s and Frederick J. 

Gaskin. 26:44-45, Feb 72 
Preplanning for Individualized Instjcuction . William E. PattCHi, John J. 

Iftrnt, ana Lyle Berg. 26:14-15, Dec 71 

Progranroed Instruction in Introduction to Business . W. Eugene Gentzel. 
26:46-47, Dec 71 

Progranroed Materials Tsach Biglish Usage. LeRoy Brendel. 26:24-25, 
Oct 71 

Progranroed Learning for Distributive Education . Thanas Hephner. 26:43-44, 
Jan 72 

Progranroed Shorthand for College Students ♦ Devem Perry. 26:20-21, 
Oct 71 

Secondary LeVgl Progranroed Shorthaiid . Mary Margairet O'Connell. 26:16-17, 
Oct 71 

Teacher-made Programs to Individualize Instruction . F. Eugene Butts 

and Gary L. Prickett. 26: 40-43, Jan 72 
Type^iting by Electronics . Fabom Etier. 26:20-24, Nov 71 
Ths Unit Concept for the Bnerging Office . Dale D. Gust 26:3-7, Jan 72 
Using Principles of Progranroed Instruction. Harry Huffinan. 26:18-20, 

Dec 71 
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VLmm FOR THE FUTURE 



Ben L. Jonu, Chmtkzta Cotmunity CoJUo^z 



Choosing a career is one of the most iitportant decisions people make 
because they sp&nd forty or fifty years of their lives, and half their 
vaking hours, earning their daily bread. That is v^y it is innportant 
that choices be carefully planned and based on interests, abilities, 
study habits, and attitudes. 

It would be wise for students to start thinking about their future, 
by the ninthrgrade level. This involves taking into account their 
strengths, interests, and ^)titudes and exploring the occupations that 
might suit them. later, v;hen it becomes necessary to make a decision, 
it vd.ll be based on facts. 

There are over 20,000 different kinds of jobs requiring varying 
skills, training and temperaments. 

In order for students to discover concepts about their life styles, 
consideration "should be given to questions such as: Who am I? Where 
am I going? How sill I get there? Tne Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
is a data-people-things approach to interests. The General ^titude 
Test Battery gives an accurate indication of abilities. The Brcwn- 
Holtzman Survey of S'tudy Habits and Attitudes is helpful. In addition, 
a student should take a personal inventory considering vrtiat things he 
has done to any degree of success, vrt^t things have been perfonned in 
an exc^rtdonal manner, and vAiat things he dislikes doing. 

After a student has indications of his interests, aptitudes, study 
habits, and attitudes, he needs to escamine the following options: 

• Cannunity Colleges 

• Foui^-year colleges, state and private 

• Private vocational schools 

• i^renticeship programs 

• Military service 

• On-the-job training 

• Civil Service 

Guest speakers, films, records, and filmst^ips are necessary to 
explain each of these choices in a clear-cut manner. When the case 
has been presented for each of the various opticais, then mr^re stiodents 
will choose the right occi^tions for the right reasons. 
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THE LimRV: A KEV TO mJVWUALUATEV INSTRUCTION 



EtizaboXh VcJikoA, libnjojvuin, Jamu UiOMoa Junio/i High, Eugmn 



Libraries have alvays been concerned with the individual. The needs 
of the individual student and the individual teacher are reflected in 
the collection of media found in the library— a collection that is 
kept current by the additions of new material and the discard of out- 
dated mterial. An awareness of v^t is happening, both in a partic- 
ular school and in the field of education / is needed to do this. 

Librarians need to conttunicate achievements and concerns with other 
librarians because of their unique position within the school frame- 
work. A sharing of ideas reveals what others have done in innovative 
programs and problan solutions. The purpose of the librarians' meet- 
ings at the 1972 OSSP Sutrmer Institute was to fill this need. 

Discussion ranged from administrator support, to book loss, to stu- 
dent involvement. It was agreed that administrator si:5)port is neces- 
sary for a strong library program. A strong program needs both mater- 
ials and adequate facilities. Both of these depend on realistic 
budgets and careful planning. 

Book loss is a problem in all libraries. Some thoughts on curtail- 
ing thiis include an appeal to students, through their student news- 
paper , that shews bode loss in dollars and cents against budget 
allotments for library materials. Money spent for replacements cannot 
be spent on new materials. The group concurred that rigid security 
invited more book theft than a more relaxed attitude. 

Catalog cross references are helpful in leading stude*its to the 
materials available to them. The purchase of cormercial cross refer- 
ence cards such as those produced by the Vibods Library Publishing 
Canpany is a help to a librarian wix> is adding these to the card 
catalog. They eliminate the time consuming job of typing catalog cards 
but they do require checking Sears subject headings to determine which 
headings have been used in that particular library. 

Much can be gained by visiting other schools to see how their librar- 
ies function. A list of schools throughout the state that have been 
selected for their exenplary library programs can be obtained from 
Lyle Wirtanen, Library Specialist, Oregon Board of Education. Lyle 
can also be consulted about other 9chx)l library matters. 

Membership and active participation in the Oregon Educational Media 
Association keeps the librarian informed as to media happenings in 
Oregon. The annual fall conference has fine ^ilsplays of new materials 
as well as informative and in^irational meetings. 

A strong library program directed by an energetic and informed 
librarian is undoubtedly the best resource a school can have. Remaiiber 
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libraries are the original learning packages. 

Sources of Ihfontaticn 

Lyle Wirtanen, Library ^)ecialist, Oregon Board of Education, 942 
Lancaster Drive N.E,, Salan, Oregon 97310 

Oregon Educational Media Association, 748 Pearl xeet, Eugene, Oregon 
97401 

WxxJs Library Publishing Oonpany, 12131 S, Elizabeth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60642 (Woods Cross Reference Cards cost $30) 



A CLUSTER PROGRAM IW MATHEMATICS 
CUiiond J. rayloK, Hood RiveA VaJUay HiQh School 



Many of us irenianber situations in our mathenatics classes where 25 
per cent of the stiidents were able to master, if we were Ivicky, practi- 
cally all of the material, 35 per cent were able to get some of it, 
and the balance were forever lost. There wasn't nuch that we could 
do about it. 

If we aoc^ the premise that individualized instruction is providing 
learning situations that best suit individual learning styles, we must 
offer the following: 

• Experiences with a variety of learning styles. One style may be 
more ^^ropriate in a given situation than another. 

• A wider range of material in mathematics 

• A realistic grading procedure so that the student will know how 
he will be evalviated 

• An ongoing orientation program as to where mathematics might be 
used or eijoyed. Seme sources are films, posters, contests, clubs, 
and outside speakers. 

• Means by vMch the program can be quickly revised whenever it is 
not working 

As a mcxJel, I will give you a quick overview of the Hood River Plan 
and our particular mathematics program within the master plan. You 
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my receive information abC3ut the program by writing Charles Bowe^ 
Principal^ Ifood River Valley ffi.gh School^ Hood River, Oregon , Wfe f irxJ 
that visitors need to stay with us at least three days before they 
begin to see vtet is happening. 

CXu: integrating factor is the cluster. Each student is assigned, 
after landergoing testing and conference, to one of eighteen clusters 
each of which has a suggested program to be followed in his three 
years of senior high scnoo: ^ All of the courses in all departnents 
are in units called modules (mods) . Each module is equivalent to 
one-tenth of a year course. 

In mathematics, we place the student in the ^jpropriate mathematics 
course based upon tests and conference. The student is given credit 
as he finishes each module. This could produce a stringing out of a 
class rather quickly. It has been our experience ttet grouping is 
almost a necessity if any kind of control is to be maintained. 
We have acccmplished this in geometry by bringing together two classes 
with two instructors. By dividing the classes into four groins with 
each one operating at its own rate, we are able to teve group brain- 
stonning and input sessions. 

Qir iTOdule outline does not follow the usual packet form. We pro- 
vide a daily work schedule of seventeen days in which a student should 
be able to ooroplete the module in the apprc^riate time. However, the 
slower groups cannot maintain this pace and use it as a check list 
for cotpletions. 

T^Jhen the work load is completed and checked by the student, it is 
snhnitted to the instructor for his acc^Jtance or rejection. A point 
system is established for each module so tlat the student knows tow 
!nany points he may earn for it. He then is tested and must pass with 
a minimum of 70 per cent, 80 per cent in some cases, before he receives 
credit and is allowed to move on to the next module in the series. 

Seme distinct advantages in using such a module system are as 
follows: 

• The student is frequently tested and mast pass before he is 
allowed to go on or receive credit. 

• The student can rapidly exit to a more appropriate module if he 
is wrongly placed. 

• No D's or F's are given. The student receives only A's, B's, 
or C's. 

• There are opportunities for picking up credit for side excursions 
in mathatatics; for exanple, mathematics and music. 

• A student can take a longer time to finish a module. 
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Seme things to watch for in using modules are the following: 

• Uiless groups are carefully maintained, a class tends to fragpwent 
making it difficult for an instructor to give coqplete direction. 

• Paper work sudi as record keeping will double or triple. 

• There is a tendency for poorer students to drop to about a two- 
thirds pace even v*ien the curriculixn is simplified. Bus may produce 
public relations prdDlems for the teacher. 

• Biree or fcwr versions of each test are required because consider- 
able retesting has to be dene. 

• Writing time for teachers to develop the mechanics of the system, 
either in the summer or during the school day, is a necessity. 

• Initiation of the program may result in incxeeised costs. 

• Either adult or student aids are regiiired if only one teacher is 
involved in a particular program* 

• Shall schools will have to rely on audio-visual aids. Many 
schcxDls desire individualization, but fail to provide necessary equip- 
ment. 



TEACHING GtNEm mSK BY THE LEARWIWG PACKAGE METHOV 
HoJvotd WUhneZt, SoAJS^Jidd Public SchooU 



The learning package method allows each student in a class to cover 
certain material at his own pace. In my general music c3xiss at Seaside, 
I used six packages* vAuch were to be conpleted by the end of the nine- 
veek grading period. The packages were given to each individual student. 
At the beginning of the grading period, all students started on package 
#1. Soon seme students were ready to go on to package #2 v*ile others 



* Learning packages for music developed by Mr. Withnell are available 
on loan fron OSSP. These packages are in process of revisim, but 
might be helpful to anyDne preparing such learning packages. It is 
Mr. Withnell 's belief, that teachers should make their own packages. 
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were still on #1. As soon as the student took the post-test for pack- 
age #1, he went on to #2. 

Because of the e3q)eriinental nature of the learning package method, 
I a running account of what tBppened to s^^dents and teacher 
dtiring the nine weeks. 

Ob6eAvation^ fAom The. Student Vlmpoint 

• Learning packages put the student on his own. 

• Pressure to get the work done comes from within the student. 

• Students get ahead and do some listening on their o^n time. 

• Discipline problems revolve around use of equipment and getting 
eilong with other students. 

• Problem students don't bother anyone but themselves. 

• Good students have a chance to work at their own ^)eed. 

• Students have a difficult time working without grades. They have 
a hard time understanding what oompletion of work for credit means. 

• Students have much nore time to themselves— they set up their own 
v^k schedules. 

• Seme students, under pressure to get the work done, start to take 
short cuts, such as copying from scmecxie else. 

• Students lite the package method. Not one student involved in the 
nine-weeks work preferred the daily assignment method. 

Ob6eAvatUjon6 fnom Thz ToxackoJi Midpoint 

• The teacher's role changes completely. 

• Slow students get a fair share of the teacher's time. 

• Learning packages seem to get the job done. Music packages have 
been going home. This tes never happened before. 

• Teacher is allowed time to help the individual student and to get 
to know each student better. 

• Teacher becomes a resource person. 

• Teacher does no formal classroom teaching exo^t as packages 
prescribe. 
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• Class atinosphere changes. The teacher is only there for direction. 
Students are informed. 

• Ttiere is still need for structure. Question arises as to ^*at 
behavior to acc^ and \ihat not to accept. 

• It is difficult to change the teacher's role. If the package is 
any good, the teacher, during the clciss hour, seems to have very little 
to do. The hours of pr^aration pay off. 

• Book\i^rk, such as recoxdijig grades, is not as time consuming. 

• Learning packages take discipline out of the student's grade. 

• When classes are interrupted for other school activities, the 
progress of the class working with packages does not stop. 

• The packages really work , and the teacher must learn how to teach 
cdl over again. 

• 'Deacher can expect that some students will take advantage of the 
situation. 

fejcUu/iC6 Thz Lejo/tyUng Package, MoXhod In Ma6xc 

Grading System ; The student gets an ••A" for coipletiCTi of all packages. 
If cill packages are not ccnpleted, there is no credit given. If a 
student hands in an inconplete package, he gets it back to ocnplete. 
If the post-test is not answered correctly, he gets it back to correct. 
He must have all answers correct. Some stuSents may get a package back 
two or three times. 

Preparation ; The teacher is really prepared because it takes ten to 
twenty hours to develop a package. There is no more teaching off the 
tcp of the tead. 

Attitude; Learning packages develop an edticational atmosphere among 
the studQits. The classroon attitude is one of real learning being 
done. Every student is treated as an individual and accepted at face 
value. The student is not able to settle for a grade of "C" or "B" 
with just part of the work done since the enphasis is on ccnpletic»i of 
all WDrk needed for credit. 

Conclusion; The learning package method really works. Students like 
it, and the teacher is well pr^>ared. Ihe learning package method has 
had a spectacular success in general music classes at Seaside. If we 
mean what we say, that a stxjdent must be able to stand on his own feet, 
to WDrk on his om, to acc^Jt reqxxisibility for his education, and to 
be a functioning individual in today's conplex society, the learning 
package method is the only way to fly . 
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AlfiEA 

Mary Bray 
Linda Carper 
Crystal Kabler 
Slaron Kinoshita 
Kathleen Kbstella 
James Mullenix 
Sandra Wells 
Lucille Wbods 



Diana Hiltai 



ShBrrc3n ASams 
Kenneth Burdick 
Joe Burgett 
B. Frost 
Ellen Hanson 
W. C. Hickerson 
Lewis McDonald 
Sharon Mercer 
Bemice Struckmeier 



AStHAND 

Selma McAlasteaf 



Tricia Boylen 
Dan Cogswell 
Lee Goughencxger 
Eileen Kennecb^ 
June MoCorkell 
Kathleen McCullough 
Ccxinie O'Harra 
Frances Rendllard 
Judy Ann Severin 



BAKER I£D 
Lyla Eddy 
R. 0. Eddy 



BANDON 

Margxierite Allman 
Peggie Briggs 
Frances Ann Jones 
Alice Lucas 
LoMell Lucas 
Vickie MoCreery 
Otis Murray 
Careen Pierce 
Sally Russell 
Jean Shine 
Bima Sorenson 
Kathryn Tiffany 
Irene Willett 



BONANZA 

Joannah Chapran 
Frances Koertje 
Mrs. Petrasek 



CAMAS VALLEY 

Chas. Wiltse, Jr. 



CASCAia: LOCKS 
Carol Atherty 
Marien Burger 
Sandra Hann 
Grace Haiisen 
Carol Irving 
Mary MoCulley 
Ton Nash 
Rogers Wheatley 



AyRSHIRE, lA 
CUf f Slykhuis 
linda Sl^chuis 
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CB<TRAL LINN 
Ruth lawhon 
Gerald Mullen 
Doris Newton 
Sara Rothfuss 
Bdbert Sinikins 
Jon WesterhoM 



CHILOgnN 

Jessie Duley 
I^lene Hblff 



CRDW 

Mary Berry 
Norman Fox 
Lama Marsh 
ffarren Marshall 
Allen Morris 



OUiyER 

Rxiald Svenson 
Eugene Dnns 
Mattie Wells 



OOMDOW 

aurl^ Alfocd 
Sharron Barstad 
Amim Freeman 
Arthur Masters 
Jack Mcintosh 
Martie MoQuain 
Michael Rotbwell 
Scott Schroeder 
Tad ShadOMitz 
Grade Stinchfield 
Dave Swearingen 
Mabel Vaughn 
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OORBETTr 

Pearl Barger 
Al Giesbrecht 
Dean Morrow 
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Joanne Dahl 



CCWE 



Darell Calhoun 
Patty Evers 
Monte Garrison 
Mary Jane Johnson 
Mai^orie Miller 
Esther VoeUcer 
Phyllis Walls 



DMfS CREEK 
Jdtn Barry 
Gordon Clayton 
Duane Qnmings 
Earl Down 
Gem Moore 
Chris O'Harra 



DfVXTCN 



Virgil Adkins 
Elizabeth Ealtzell 
Linda Brown 
Bill Buf fun 
Karen Lynn Burgess 
Marlene Burnett 
Alice Canlbell 
Galen Carlile 
Bc^ Collins 
Francis Dutmer 
Florence Gross 
Kathleen Guild 
Amie Heixnbach 
Carolyn Irving 
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Nancy Owens 
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Robert Peters 
Sybil Seward 
Larry Stokes 
Deward Sullivan 
Penelope Swigart 
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GRflND ROKDE 

Bma MoClellan 



Eunice Garrett 
Nannie Harrison 



DOEUR 

Carol Vergeer 
Robin Wa^genblast 



EUDYVniE 

Arthur Schmidt 
Dan Wilson 

ELGIN 

Sharon Anderson 
Ray Blsr/lock 
George Cooper 
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Bert Sarf f 



EIiCTCM 

Carl Griinsnrl 
laura Mitchell 
Bettie Soiithwick 



FALLg CBY 

Robert Gertsen 



FABMINSTON VIEW EltM 
Alyoe Harper 



FOSSIL 

Duane Barstad 



GASTON 

Reta Mae Peters 



GIBiPAIE 

George Carter 
Ednaeyrl Nielsen 
Delmer Robison 



HARRISBUHG 
Fern Aune 
Chris BroMn 
Merlin Crabb 
Vera Follroer 
Neva Huff 
Gilbert Jones 
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Claribel McDennott 
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Evan Ellis 
Maxv^ll Jones, Jr. 



HEPPNER 
Vi Lanl^ 
Jane Rawlins 
Dennis Ibney 



HERfcTORD - UNHY 
Cleo Fletcher 
Billie Itollard 
Bob Savage 
Jbhi Taylor 
Sally Taylor 



HOLy NAMES ADADEMy 

Sr. Edvgardine Mary Wialsh 



HUNTINGTON 

Don Armstrong 



IMRIKR 

Larry Clark 



lONE 

John Edimindson 
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JEFFEBSaH 

Lois Killin^er 
Boy Mogstet 
I^le Rilling 
Erv Snith 



MadJaffiN (Gont.) 
Ravonne Sperle 
Leah Valliere 
Bdbert Zuleger 
William 



Elsina haMl^ 
Forrest Hawley 



LOST RIVER 
John Evans 
James Qzbum 
Dana Quiller 
Robert Sauter 



MRPIEDOM 

Margaret Canpbell 
John Dunn 
Irvin Easom 
Denny Ellis 
Jcdmy Hale 
Gary Hertzog 
Martin Johnson 
Nina Johnson 
Nick Mausen 
Dan Scarberry 



LOWELL 

Beverly Buck 
John Dickerson 
Linda Dickerson 
John Gustafson 
Ruth Millard 



MacIARBJ 

James Allison 
Wllhelm Andersen 
W. F. Beaty 
Charles Berry 
Gary Burdg 
Frank Ctemberlain 
Paul Covey 
Frank Drew 
Faralene Gaither 
Blossom Garrison 
Jack Graves 
Raymond Heifer 
F.R. Hinds 
Phillip Keagbine 
Arthur Keating 
Bud Logan 
Alex Luna 
Anthony Maskal 
Catherine Nichols 
Steven Nousen 
James Osborne 
Sandie Palnick 
Barbara Pope 



MABCXgA 

John Haller 
Barbara Railac 
Teresa Myrmo 
Myrtle Sagen 
Elizabeth Seaton 
Carol ^icer 
Glenda Stender 



MRRIST HS. EOSEHE 
Sr. Shirley Krueger 



McKENZIE 

Patricia Calaway 
Roger Crist 
Margaret Estenson 
Pat Gardner 
Paxil Gruning 
Jean Hosey 
Rosemary Kinkead 
Chas ReinMald 
Nancy Shiedstad 
Pat Steele 
Rheta Wiebke 



McMINNVniE 

Evelyn Johnson 
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MERRHIi 

Virginia Clcxigh 
Paul HcKillop 



MILL cm 

Gerald Gibacxi 
Albert Glcver 
Itoias Grant 
Fred Graver 
Jeannette G|)oka 
Judy Parent 
Jane Puraphrey 
Alice anith 
Bert Wells 
Mary Wright 



MITCHELL 

Riv3n O'Neill 



MCMRCE ELEM 
Elsie Allen 
Larry Bell 
Venxxi Bittner 
Edna Clark 
Grace Russell 



MCWROE UHS 

Rctert Davidson 
Dave Haggerty 
Jim Kohl 
Dave Leighton 
Pat ^fcNulty 
Ray Taylor 



Suzanne Canroll 
Revert Cockrell 
May Hinton 



MF. ANGEL 

Robert CroMe 
Earl Fisher 
Mary J. Lang 
Marveen McCrecdy 
Irv Miller 
Kathy IXamquist 



MT. ANGEL SEMINARy HS 
Sr* Regina Kust 
Elmer Valkenaar 



NORIH DOOGIAS 
Yvonne Choate 
Dainis Palanuk 
Kay Root 



OSSB 

Mary Breckenridge 
Jen Bridges 
Mildred Gibbens 
B^ie Hello 
Mary Rigby 



OSSD 

Peter Anderson 
Hilma Arensmeier 
Naoni Gof orth 
Clarice Goldanith 
Joan LaChapelle 
Don Lorenzen 
Warren Mason 
Ethel McKeon 
B. J. Beck 
Betty Icu Saabye 
Marilyn Salter 
Qsie Van Santen 
Charlotte Shepard 
Haneta Sgeed 
Marceil ^itznogle 
Patricia Steely 
Donna Williams 
Sue Wlsser 



PAISLEY 

Ooris Aikins 
Teressa Foster 
Earl Gordon 



PERRYDAIE 

Barbara Bowroan 
Kenneth Erickson 
Patsey Miller 
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PINE EMSE 

George Fenton 
Nancy Cover 
Oix:k Peterson 
Marilyn Peterson 
Daryl RoiDertson 
Walter Saunders^ Jr. 
Leora Sharp 
Den Vannioe 
Velma Veix 



POWEaS 

Bernard Adamscn 



PRMREE CIIY 
Paula Ball 
Susan Dohnnann 
Lois Boe Fanning 
Mariel Howard 
David Lee 
Mickey Newton 
Donald Parker 
Bob Perinan 
Elizabeth Stanbro 
John Stites 
Richard Thew 
Frances Wilson 



RIDDIE 

Priscilla Gaedecke 
Leslie Jordan 
Michael Leichner 
Evelyn Mann 
Diann McFarland 
Bieo Price 
Tcm Roe 
Dian Shdth 
Rita Wlgle 



KLVERSira: 

Connie Clough 
Dan Daltoso 



Sft CRED HEART 

Sr. Eileai Brown 
Sr. Paula Judkins 
Sr. Kathleen Kirchor 



ST. PAUL 
Ron Brown 
Eileen Oowler 
Glen Ferris 
Janet Snow 



SHERIDRN 

Carolyn Bates 
Adeline Bontrager 
Lucille Cruickshank 
Carole Jones 
Darrel Jones 
Judi Jones 
Grace Leith 
Margaret Melonuk 
Patricia Potter 
Sandra Schuerch 
Delaine Schultz 
Patricia Scott 
Olivia Stout 
Etienne Tsctenz 
Willian W^ucwick 



SUETZ 

Carolyn Brown 
Dick Hazel 
Shirley Ne^^Derry 
Dale Plixob 



SOOTH SKLm HS 
Leah anitST" 



Cindy Edwards 
Gloria Guthrey 
E£f ie May Houk 
Lehron Houk 
Ken Manns 
Latrelle Snoot 
Catherine Spencer 
Mildred Vehrs 



THE DftUrS 

Frances Creswell 
Kathryn Payne 
Dorothy Shank 
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TnJAMOOK 

John W« Blaaer 



W^LLOW\ 

Louise Soott 



Francie Hansell 
Dorothy Kopacz 
Virginia Matz 
Delpha Mills 
Nancy Paulson 
Levds Welch 



UUCCW 

ISm Blaylodc 
Jim Carlson 
Betty Cobb 
George Cooper 
Mary Jb Lemon 
Barbara HcMjrpl^ 
Mary Baybum 
Everett Stanford 
Helen Stanford 



U of 0 

Dr« Arthur Beam 



VERNONIA 

Noma Callister 
Sandra Caixniencke 
EdMard Forbes 
Sunny Huntanan 
Gilder Johns 
Jim Johns 
Oolleen O'Neil 
F^th Reynolds 



WIi3P0Rr 

Jessie Alliger 
Carol Fisher 
Joe Johnson 
Kathy Kieselhorst 
George Muss 
George Bussel 
Carol Sutherland 
Boyi Swent 
Kenneth Thom 
Marva Wickre 
Vtn* Williamson 



WRRRgfPON 

Frankie Bergerson 
Jixiy Bigby 
Bod Hardin 
Georgana Harrison 
Elsa Hartill 
Carol Hathaway 
Dwayne Huddleston 
E. W« Moon 
Betty Mosar 
Marcy Niemi 
Sharol Otness 
Paul Reimann 
Richard Bidout 
Kenneth ^xrute 
Carlotta Strandberg 
Hugh Sheehan 
Jessie Wallace 
Paul York 



TOSOO 

Ruby Godwin 
Elisabeth Hill 



WELCHES 

Dorothy Vfamer 



WEglEPN MEtWONITE 
John Beechy 
Carl Swartz 



WOCXBORN 

Jim Pletsch 



Joyce Meek 
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450 Registered. 246 & 



Returned 



1. I am 29 an Aaministxator; 115 an Elementary Tteacher; 4 Other 
91 a Secondary Teacher: 3 Art; 10 Business; 6 SuHance; 
9 H ome Ec; 18 Lang. Arts; 
9 PE/Health; 11 Science; 
"TT'other 



6 Librarian; 6 Math; 3 Music; 
"T" Social Studies; 8 Vocaticaial; 



2. To vArE± degree was pre-conference information adequate? 

40 Superior; 126 Adequate; 58 Needs Bnproveroent; 
'IT' No Ccninent 

3. Please ViOte the value to you of the various parts of the workshop. 
Check the appropriate rating oolonn for each part of the program. 



Keynote Session 
Panel 

Daily ]biput Sessions: 

Jim Hargis (Tliesday) 
Dr. Go^er (V^dnesday) 
Dr. Georgiades (lliarsday) 
Input for Planning (Friday) 

School Team Sessions 

Ind^>endent Study 



Interest Area (jonsultants 
Manzanita 
Connie Georgiades 
Greta Horlacher 
Harold Withnell 
Bill Georgiades 
Jim Hargis 
John Fessant 
Sister Judith Hoyer 
Chuck Barker 
Jenry Martin 
Eleanor Cochrane 
Urbandale 
Richard Bliss 
Cliff Taylor 
Mariner 
Larry Dale 
Herb Nicholson 
Lee Brittaihsm 
Elizabeth Parker 



Much Sane 

84 "sr 


Little None No Connent 
27 13 36 


80 94 


21 


4 


44 


78 U4 


21 


11 


21 


IT" 77 


51 


15 


22 


22r 16- 


0 


0 


9 




5 


3 


40 




51 


24 


55 


109 76 


12 


1 


46 


Much Sane 


Little None No Camvent 


73 7 


1 




I 




2 




3 




3 




1 






"IT— r 






1 






1 




15 3 








2 


17 3 






4 


TO 






1 


4 


12 8 


8 5 


3 




1 




2 




1 


1 


3 






1 
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Interest Area Consultants 
Ben Jones 
John Herbert 
Jack Bech 



(continued) Much Sane Little None No Conment 



Media Available 
Graduation Bequirenents 
Fireside Chats 

Opportunity to share ideas with others 
Social Arrangements 









71 91 


22 


4 


43 






12 




"To" 45 


l3 


15 


105 




4 




19 


l4i 44 


11 




46 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



To vtet extent has the workshop increased your awareness and recep- 
tivity to greater individualizing in your teaching? 
182 Much? 47 Sate; 3 Little; 0 None; 9 No Ccxment 

As a result of attending the workshc^), do you feel more confident 
to develop objectives and design programs to meet the special needs 
of your students? 

JJ58 Much; 61 Sane; 4^ Little; 0 None; 7 No Conitent 



Do you feel you received resources and information 
carry out techniques in individualizing? 
129 IVIuch; 94 Sane; 13 Little; 1 None; 



necessary to 
8 No Goitnent 



List the vorkshop activities in priority order on vAiich you would 
like to have regional and/or statewide follcw-up sessions: 



Subject Area Evaluation - 4 
Input Sessions - 9 
Pre-test Materials - 2 
Discipline Group Get-togethers - 8 
Group Processes for Staff and 

District - 7 
Regional Outdoor Education 2 
3n?)rovise techniques - 2 
Developing Learning Packages - 15 
Student Progress Records 

(Progress) - 25 
Program Coordinator availability-2 
Vtorld Education News - 1 
Question & Answer Techniques - 3 
Regionals Available to all - 4 
Administration Problenis - 5 
Conmnity Involvement - 5 
Faculty Involvement - 7 
Team teaching Techniques - 2 
Behavioral CX^jectives and other 

Individualizing Techniques - 26 
2 part Workshop: Beginners and 

Advanced - 2 



- 26 
8 



In-service Meetings using 

Grade Groi5)ings - 10 
Graduation Requirements - 
Help in Training Teacher 

Aides - 1 
ConsultijKf - 42 
Workshop follovMjp - 20 
Media Dissemination - 25 
Technique Sharing - 21 
Manzanita Mat^ial 
Urbandale Material 
Non-Grading - 3 
Workshop Media - 4 
Scheduling - 10 
Long-Rajige Plans 
Financing - 1 
Contracts - 1 
Affective Danain 
Cognitive Danain 
School teams - 2 
Elementary Entphasis - 1 
lirplementation of Programs - 15 
Individxializing in Curriculum 

Areas - 38 



- 5 



4 
1 
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8. How do you rate the suimier institute, in general? 
144 Outstanding; 2 Very Good; 84 Good; 5 
T" Poor; 10 No rate 



Mediocre; 
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STEPS TOWMW GREATER INPIt/IPUALIZING: 
A LOhlG-mGE PLAN FOR OREGON'S SMALL SCHOOLS 



OVQAvioM) 



As a result of a third party evaliaation of the Oregon Small Schools 
Program (OSSP) in 1971, an intensive effort to individualize instruc- 
tion in participating schools was undertaken during 1971-72, A long- 
range plan for inplementing individualized instrtK:tian in the schools 
was develc:^)ed by a consultant in individualized instruction and the 
OSSP staff. 

Entitled "Steps Toward Greater Individualizing/' the plan provided 
activities in four phases or steps. Step 1, Where do we want to be? , 
called for setting a priority for the project, developnent of an 
acceptable definition of individualized instruction, and setting 
measurable goals. Step 2, Where are we nc^ , specified the develop- 
ment of a statewide assessment of existing individiaalized instruction 
in meniber schools. Step 3, How shall we get there? , indicated various 
activities: developnent of a model assessnent guide for local schools, 
group leader training sessions, recording a video presentation as a 
preview to a sumner institute, administrators conference to explain 
the degree of local ccrmitment required, regional conferences to 
explain the sumner institute and to initiate long-range plans, and a 
sunmer institute. Step 4, How will we know when we have arrived? , 
provided for continuing evaluation and updating. 

The plan was approved by the OSSP Steering Ctnndttee and adminis- 
trators of manber schools and endorsed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instnaction. It conformed to goals for the Program approved 
earlier by the Oregon Board of Education. (See pages 207-208.) 

An advisory team representative of all levels of education in meniber 
schools prepared a definition of individualized instruction, listed 
plan objectives, coipiled a glossary of terms of individualized 
instruction, and approved an administrator's questionnaire and a 
teacher ' s preassessment instrument prepared by the project consultant 
and the OSSP staff. 

The assessnent instruments were corpleted by administrators and 
teachers at twelve regional meetings held throughout the state dtaring 
the spring. Prior to the regional meetings an administrators confer- 
ence explained the plan and degree of local catmtment required. 
Group leaders were trained for the regional meetings and sumner insti- 
tute. At the institute, which had a record enrollment, staff train- 
ing for implementation of individualized instruction was offered in 
large group, small group, and independent study situations. 

# 

During the 1972-73 school year, the OSSP staff will devote the 
majority of its resources to assisting schools in planning, develop- 
ing, and implementing individu alization on a school-wide basis. 




Those schools not wishing to participate will experience, necessar- 
ily, less attention than in previous years (i^5)endix I) . 



Hu>toriy oj tht O^dgon Small SchooU Pwg/im 

The Oregon Small Schools Program became c^serative in 1965 v*en state 
and federal funds were made available for a small school iirproveraent 
program. Prior to this time, the Oregon Association of Secondary 
SchDol Principcils aixi the Oregon Association of Intermediate and County 
Superintendents each had program inprovenrent ccninittees working with 
the State Department of Education ard the ^roall schools. 

The Oregon Board of Education, in 1964, appointed a Stell School 
Advisory Coitnitt^ to develop proposals for continual irtprovenent of 
instruction in small high schools. This Conmittee initiated an im- 
pro^^ement program open to all small public and private high schools. 
A prerequisite to nenbership was a school self-evaluation using the 
Evaluative Criteria to determine the strengths and weaknesses of its 
program. 

A Title III, ESK^, grant was received from the U.S. Office of 
Education on May 15, 1966; a subsequait three-year grant, effective 
July 1, 1970, expanded the program by including the elenientary schools 
that feed into the member high schools. Participating schools each 
contributed $50 a year and budgeted money for travel and other staff 
expenses in attending program activities. 

The Program sponsored regional and statewide in-service vxprkshops 
and sunmer institutes, administrator and group-leader training con- 
ferences, interschool visitations, self -evaluations, consultative 
services, and helped local districts develop projects for demcnstra- 
tion purposes. 

In-service programs during 1970-71 were aiined priniarily toward 
Oregon Board of Education priorities in primary education, adding the 
fourth "R" --responsibility, and career education. In 1971-72, the 
main thrust was to prcmote further individiaalized instruction in 
member schools. 

Noteworthy irKjnber-schcxDl activities during the six-years of the 
program inclixied projects on learning packages, an autotated re- 
trieval system, career gtoidance, a mobile guidance lab, a nongraded 
langiaage arts program, art by phone, cormunity involvement in subject 
offerings, innovative scheduling, career education, systems courses, 
remedial reading, individual and small group research by elementary 
pupils, a grouped reading and math procjram for grades 3-6, lose of 
video tapes in elementary reading, high school speech, English classes, 
and athletics; office simulation in high school business courses; and 
re-upholstery classes in heme econordcs which culirdnated in contract 
work for local residents. 
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Q/Ugin Ojj long-Range Plan joK GKojoutoA JncUviduattzing 

To certain an objective measure of its iitpact on member schools, OSSP 
engaged Educational Coordinates Northwest to conduct an evaluation in 
member schools during the three years of the current Title III grant. 
Ihe first evaluation was carried out during 1970-71. The report of 
this evaluation was published as Independent Evaluation Report, Oregon 
Shall Schools Program, 1971 .* It established baseline data for detS^ 
mining the extent to vfliich the Program was meeting its current object- 
ives. Ihe data covered the extent to which member schx)ls had imple- 
mented methodological and organizational changes, the "climate for 
change" which had been established, and the extent to which the 
schools v^e moving toward implementation of Oregon Board of Education 
objectives. Findings indicated an increase in the variety of teach- 
ing methods used, improvanent in the climate for change, and seme 
implementaticMi of Board objectives. 

A second evaluation Independent Evaluation Report, 1971-72 ,* was 
issued in June, 1972. It also established that many of the ocnponents 
of individualizing instructicMi vrfiich had been stressed by OSSP had 
not been implemented by the member schools to the degree anticipated. 
The evaluators therefore reootinended that it might be helpful for the 
project to more rigorously define and describe a "model" program for 
individualizing instruction so that schools could measure their pro- 
gress against that model. Member schools concurred that this was a 
basic need. The need was specifically identified as including— 

• Devel<^iTient of a detailed and definitive description of a 
school-wide program of individualizing instruction. 

• Developnent of an assessment instrument by which the schools 
could analyze their current progress tov;ard individualizing. 

• A series of activities conducted by the OSSP to assist member 
schools develop short- and long-range plans and the subsequent iirple- 
mentation strategies. 

As a consequence, a major portion of the resources, time, people , 
and money, for the 1971-72 project year were reallocated to meet the 
above mentioned needs of member schools. 

When the Oregon Board of Education approved the second year of OSSP 
funding, August 24, 1971, it a^pproved goals and objectives vMch en- 
coipassed a long-range program for individualizing instruction. 
These goals and objectives were to — 

• Increase member schools' receptivity to new and better ideas in 
education. 



* Loan copy available on request from the Oregon Small Schools Pro- 
gram, 942 Lancaster Drive N.E., Salem 97310. 
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• Irtplement new programs and apply new techniques consistent with 
the Oregon Board of Education priority objectives and with the special 
needs of their districts* 

• CX>tain and keep the resources and information necessary to carary 
out those innovative programs and to apply those new techniques. 



STEP U WkoAt Do g/e ^ant Jo Be? {P/Ltplanning jon, ?977'72 ) 

Thus the stage was set for a long-range program: the schools, many 
of than participants in the project for more than six years, were ready 
to zero in on individualized instruction, conclusions fron the evalu- 
ation pointed in this direction, and the QregcMi Board of Education 
and State Si:4)arintendent of Public Instruction had given their hearty 
endorsement* 

Dan Miller, Director for the Oregon Shall Schcx:>ls Program, had out- 
lined, by the end of the sumner, ths initial st^s that needed to be 
taken: (1) cqpproval of and involvement in the project of the OSSP 
Steering CJannittee; (2) involvement of meniber schools, and (3) selec- 
tion of a consultant, preferably an expert in individualizing. 

OSS? sjimm commEE* 

At the September 30, 1971, neeting of the OSSP Steering Ccmmittee, 
Mr. Miller told the fifteen members* that the past year's evaluation 
indicated the OSSP had never really had a design on paper for individ- 
ixalized instruction. The evaluator had reconrended the develc^inent 
by OSSP of an acceptable definition of individualized instruction so 
the strategies of individualizing in all areas of instruction might 
be undertaken.. Mr. Ray Talbert, Educational Coordinates Northwest, 
asked the Ccrardttee if they felt this kind of activity wDuld be of 
value. He also proposed that representative peqple from the member 
schools, both administrators and teachers, be asked to develop a 
paper model that OSSP could point to as an individualized program. 
Then, through project activities, help could be provided in achieving 
this model. After discussion, the Ccmnittee voted to support the 
creation of a paper model for individualized instruction. Priority 
for the project was thus established. 

The Steering CJoimittee met again on January 21, 1972, and approved 
the plan "Steps Tcward Greater Individualizing," drafted and present- 
ed by Mr. Hargis (J^pendix A) . A revision of this plan (Appendix B) 



* Sister Eileen Brown, Maurice Burchfield, Mrs. Lucille Dickey, 
Itobert 0. Eddy, Evan Ellis, Dr. Arthur Ream, Dr. James Reams, Otis 
Murray, Thonas Nash, Bob Periman, Dr. Bill Sampson, Charles Steber, 
Ferman Wamock, Charles Haggerty, Lyle Rilling. 
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had four najor st^s: (1) to define individiaalized instruction; (2) 
to determine vAiere each school was now in individualized instruction; 
(3) how to attain individualized instruction; and (4) how to know 
vAien individualized instruction had been attained. 

mmvuALmv JhisTRucnoN avvjsorv team* 

Followii^ the Septeniber meeting of the Steering CJoninittee, Mr. Miller 
set xjip an Individualized Instruction Advisory Team, representative of 
both public and private schools and all elementary and secondary levels. 
Its task was to draft a paper model of individucdizing. 

The five elementary school teachers, three secondary school teachers, 
and three administrators composing the Team met January 17, 1972. Ttie 
purpose was to provide participant direction for Mr. Hargis' plan 
"Steps Toward Greater Individualizh.g." Mr. Talbert gave the back- 
ground for the project. He stressed the need for a written model of 
v^at individualized instruction entails in a school, vAiat a school 
might look like, and a list of activities vrtiich the OSSP can do to help 
schools. 

The Team reacted favorably. Their task was then defined as the 
drcifting of a rationale, philosc^hy, and glossary of terms for individ- 
ualizing, and seme assessment guidelines to aid schools in determining 
where they wsre with individualizing. 

ThB Team met again cxi February 15 to coiplete its work. Their defi- 
nition of individxxalized instruction, objectives for the project, 
glossary of texms for individualized instruction, an administrator's 
questionnaire, ax^ a teacher's preassessment form are carried in 
Appendices C, D, E, F, and G of this publication. (The consultant 
and OSSP helped in drafting the questionnaire and preassessment instru- 
ment.) 



* Sister Eileen Brown, Principal, Sacred Heart Academy, Salem; Veiva 
Christensen, primary teacher, Lincoln Elementary School, Vemonia; 
Roger Crist, vocational teacher, McKenzie High School, Finn Rock; 
Cleo Fletcher, reading teacher aixJ elenientary supervisor, Hereford- 
Unity; John Haller, language arts teacher, Mohawk High School, Maroola; 
Barrel Jones, seventh and eight grade math teacher, Qiapran Grade 
School, Sheridan; Robert Sauter, Principal, Lost River High School, 
Merrill; Leora Sharp, language arts teacher. Pine Eagle High School, 
Halfway; Ferman Wamock, Superintendent-Principal, Condon; and 
Lucille Woods, fifth-grade teacher, Alsea; Mont Shiith, social studies 
teacher, Monroe Elotentary School. 
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mSULTAm' ACmiTJES 



Mr. Miller, following the Septenber meeting of the Steering Ccninittee, 
also engaged a consultant, James W. Hargis, Career Specialist, State 
Department of Education, to help design and iitplement a plan for the 
Program and its member schools* 

Although Mr. Hargis was a career consultant with the Board, his 
experience was not limited to career education. He had esctensive exper- 
ience with individualizing at the elenientary, secondary, and college 
levels. He had been serving as a private consultant on individualized 
instruction around the United States, and had almost cotpleted a book 
on individualizing. 

As project consultant, Mr. Hargis had three responsibilities: to 
develop a p].an for iirplementing individualized instruction in Oregon 
small schools; to make a presentation on individualized instruction 
at regicxial meetings of small school personnel; and to head the 1972 
surnner institute on individiaalized instruction. 

In speaking to the Steering Cdnnittee on January 21, 1972, Mr. Hargis 
said that individualizing was the most difficult concept in education 
today, that it was not new, and that there is so much material it is 
hard to know what to select. Hcwever, the step-by-step details for 
planning, implementing, setting long- and short-range goals were lack- 
ing. With this background, Mr. Hargis drafted a plan vMch he called, 
"Steps Toward Greater Individualizing" and an aixJit-trail for iirple- 
mentation of the plan :Appendix A) . later he drafted a revised, more 
graphic audit-trail shoiwing the major elements in establishing (1) 
statewide direction and (2) local direction for Oregon snail schools 
in the steps toward greater individualizing (Appejidix B, page 224) . 



STEP 2. (jJheAe, A/ie O/e hlou)? {PKQjou>6ii66m(int ] 

The preassessment instrument (i^jpendix G) whereby teachers of member 
schools could assess themselves in respect to the individualizing 
instruction model guidelines was cotpleted by participants in twelve 
regional meetings. A total of 1,358 such questionnaires were distri- 
buted of vdiich 1,070 were returned and processed. A unique feature 
of the instrument was its suitability for transfer of information to 
a data storage system. This will permit individual schools or teachers 
of a particular grade or subject area to evaluate their individual 
progress towards individxHlizing. 

Data recorded on the cotpleted preassessment instrument is set forth 
in i^pendix 0 of the Independent Evaluation Report— 1971-72 . A later 
tabulation of preassessn^t results by schools, both elementary and 
secondary, and by regions is available, also. 
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CoTipletion of this preassessment instrument net Objective #1 of the 
project objectives (;^3pendix D) . Attainment of Ctojectives #2 and #3 
was determined on the basis of 'nfonnation obtained fron an adminis- 
trator's questionnaire (i^jpendix F) • (Evaltiation for attainment of 
Ctojectives #4 and #5 will be made by Educational Coordinates North- 
west during 1972-73.) 



STEP 3. Hotjo ShaU h/e Get TkoAa? {MajoK AcUvUl(U> ) 

GROUP LEAVER TUmhlG 

On February 16, 1972, thirty-nix^ teachers attended a workshop 
organized by the OSSP staff to train gro\:ip leaders for the twelve 
regional spring meetings* At this vorkshop, Mr. Hargis presented 
the concept of individualized instructic«i, the OSSP long-range plan, 
and defined the grctp leaders' roles in the regional conferences. 
These trained group leaders formed a panel at the regional meetings, 
assisted teachers in ccmpleting their preassessment, and worked with 
school groips in setting the individualization goals for their cwn 
schools. 

On. May 19 and 20, 1972, another special training workshop was held 
to prepare group leaders for the 1972 Sxitmer Institute. Most of the 
teachers attending were those who had participated as grocp leaders 
in the regional meetings. At this session they were trained to work 
with an individualized instruction package developed by Educational • 
Associates, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

AVMmSTRATORS mfEREHCE 

On March 1, 1972, an administrators conference was held in Salem. 
Seventy administrators attended. Purpose of the conference was to 
preview a video tape presentation on individualization pr^>ared by 
Mr. Hargis for the regional meetings and to discuss the "Steps Toward 
Greater Individualization." Feedback on the presentation and four-step 
plan occurred. The invitation to the conference and presentations by 
the OSSP staff emphasized that the administrator was the key to suc- 
cessful implementation of individualized instruction in his school. 

The administrators were enthusiastic about the plan and indicated 
their ccmmitment to its iitplementation. They rated the video tape 
presentation clear and expressed ccxnplete confidence in Mr. Hargis' 
ccnpetency. (Specific information in these respects was obtained 
through an ^ivalixation instrument (i^)pendix F) corpleted by the admin- 
istrators vMle at the meeting. Those vto did not coiplete the instru- 
ment then did so at the regional meetings. ) 
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REGIOWAl COmREUCES 



A series of 12 one-day regional conferences was held by the OSSP 
staff. Ihese regionals were scheduled between March 17 and May 5 
for schools in the vicinity of Bandon, Prairie City, Baker, Elgin, 
Pendleton, Eugene, Itoseburg, Boardman, Cdrbett, Sheridan, Mill City, 
and Warrenton. 

Invitations went to administrators and school board chairmen in all 
meniber districts. They were \irged to arrange for attendance of their 
entire staffs, both elerentary and secondary. V7ith the invitation was 
a letter fran Dr. Dale Pamell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in which he endorsed the project and solicited administrative coop- 
eration (Appendix H) . 

Because many regional meetings were scheduled, it was decided that 
Mr. Hargis' introductory presentation on the concept of individual- 
izing should be video taped. He wrote the script and tested the pre- 
sentation with administrators and teachers at two meetings during 
February and March. He then made the presentation on camera. The 
video tape served as a catalyst for buzz sessions which followed each 
showing at the regional meetings. 

There were 1,358 educators who attended the regional meetings. 
They had a buzz session on v^t is individualized instruction, viewed 
the Hargis video tape and NASSP slide-tape presentations, preassessed 
themselves in terms of individualized instruction using the instru- 
ment prepared 1^ the Advisory Team {^^jpendix G) , and met as faculties 
of their respective schools to write the goals for their own schools — 
the degree of individualizing they wished to accoiplish by the fall 
of 1973 or later. A panel of group leaders was present to es^lain 
the plan and work with the school groups. At the close of each reg- 
ional conference, participants evaluated the meeting using an instru- 
ment prepared by the OSSP staff. 

SUMMER WSTJTUTE 

The 1972 sumtier institute at Willamette ttiiversity in Salem, June 
12-16, was a happening — a planned happening. Registered participants 
totaled 450 elementary and secondary teachers, librarians, counselors, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents. In addition, visitors 
came to audit various parts of the program at times increased the 
audience for general sessions to over 500. This sizable turnout was 
not anticipated, causing a shortage on Monday of media for independent 
study. 

Otherwise, the institute ran smoothly on a highly individualized 
format. There were large group sessions of general interest, mini- 
sessions (small groups) with subject area consultants, independent 
study time, multi-media learning packages to cotplete, and a well- 
furnished media center. All activities, formal and informal, 
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exhibited a generous amount of htnanization, which the paridcipants 
\frere repeatedly advised was a necessary ingredient in individualized 
instruction. 

Theme of the conference vas "Steps Toward Greater Inaividualizing, " 
the title given the OSSP plan for expanding the use of individuaiized 
instruction in its nenber schools. Its c±>jectives were to — 

• Provide many insights into how individualizing nay be done. 

• Offer ciltemate ways in which cuixiculum can be "packaged" for 
individualized learning. 

• Suggest ways to utilize existing . facilities and equipment while 
proceeding with irdividualized instruction. 

• Identify thf; key factors in prc^)erly implementing a systems 
approach to individualizing. 

• Provide in/sights into four identified types of individualizing. 

Thus the Ins^dLtute was designed to continue in d^th the work on 
greater individualizing begun at the regional meetings. The insti- 
tute director, Mr. Hargis, reminded participants at the first general 
session that vdiat they did during the week should be relevant to their 
needs and their own programs. 

The institute leader was assisted by an institute team composed of 
Charles Barker, Curriculum Director, Manzanita Elementary School, 
Grants Pass; Dr. Jerald D. Martin, Curriculum Director^ McMinnville 
Schools; Herb Nicholson, Coordinator of Vocaticxial Education, Hood 
River Schools; John Pessant, Industrial Arts Specialist, State Depart- 
ment of Education; and twenty-four groip leaders from the matter 
schools. These leaders were teachers trained by the OSSP during the 
spring who had participated as leaders at the regional conferences. 

The institute began with a large group session at South Salem High 
School, the only available a\aditorium large enough to seat the 500 
educators in attendance. Dr. Dale Pamell opened the session with 
his welcone in vAiich he discussed current problems in educatiai, 
particularly school finance in Oregon and elements of the teaching- 
learning process. 

Keynoter was Rowan Stutz, Coordinator of the Rural Educaticai Sec- 
tion, Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, Portland, anS former 
coordinator of the Western States Shiall Schools Project. He dis- 
cussed various efforts to individualize, assessed the qualities from 
vMch they were derived, and offered seme suggestions for better 
individualization processes. He stressed involvement of the oatinu- 
nity, school staff, and supporting research agencies v*ien individ- 
ualizing. 
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The institute leader spoke to the group Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Hargis gave an overview of individualizing in education and r^)eat- 
edly stressed that there was more to individualizing than just pack- 
ages. On Friday, he suntiarized the institute in terms of the itajor 
inputs that had been presented, discussed facilities for individ- 
taalizing, sources for individualized materials, and four types of 
ix>dividualized instruction: individualized diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion, self --directed individualization, personalized individualization, 
and ind^)endent study. He advised the participants to develc^ a 
plan and to implement pieoaneal* 

A highlight of the institute was the Thursday morning address of 
Dr. William Georgiades, director of the NASSP Model Schools Program 
and education professor at the University of Southern California. 
Speaking fron his background of world travel, educaticxi-wise. Dr. 
Georgiades depicted the exciting changes taking place in education 
in today's world and challenged the participants ro bring about 
systems of schooling that help beys and girls see themselves in posi- 
tive and meaningful vays. 

Dr. Wright Co^er, Willamette University's director of learning 
resources, used stereo, slides, and other visuals in his thought- 
provcfcing presentation on process leaiming on Wednesday morning. 

Since the proposed new high school gradtiation requirements were of 
interest to everyone, John Herbert, State Department of Education, 
conducted a general session this subject on Tuesday evening and a 
small group session Thursday aiftemoon. 

All the major speakers were available for stall-grotp sessicms and 
individtial counseling. A number of outstaixiing teachers and adminis- 
trators from both in- and out-of-stere caipleted the consultant 
staff. They e3q)lained to small groups v*iat they were doing in their 
schools, and how they iirpleroented their programs. Their presoitations 
were informal. Much of their time was spent helping participants 
vdth their planning and problenis. Ihis th^ did both in small groips 
and vdth individuals. 

There were three consultant teams: Don Pack, Jerry Figg, and 
Clarice Shdth from Urbandale, Iowa; Charles L. Barker, Dale Fallow, 
and the entire staff of the Manzanita Elementary School, Qrants Pass, 
Oregon (the teachers attended in two shifts) ; and Kathy Boardman and 
Ann Kashiwa fron Mariner High School, Mukilteo School District #6, 
Everett, Washingtcxi. Ihese teams came from schools in \^ch individ- 
ualized instruction had been widely iiiplemented. 

Other out-of-state ccaisultants included Richard Bliss, Science 
Coordinator, Racine, Wisconsin; Eleanor Cochrane, Brookings High 
School, Brookings, South Dakota; Sister Judith Itoyer, Chairman, Lan- 
giaage Arts D^)artment, Pious X High School, Downey, California (a 
NASSP model School); aivi Dr. Constance J. Georgiades, language Arts, 
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Teacher, Beverly Hills High School. Hiese consultants v/ere all 
experienced with individualized instruction* 

Consultants fron Oregon included: Jack Bech, Retrieval Specialist, 
State Department of Education; Lee Brittenham, counselor, Hood River 
Valley High Schccl; Dr. Larry Dale, Oregon State University; Greta 
Horlacher, Business Teacher, Cove Union High School; Ben L. Jones, 
Counselor, Chemeketa Cotnunity College, Salem; Elizabeth Parker, 
Librarian, James Moiroe Junior High School, Eugene; Cliff Taylor, 
MathantBtics Teacher, Hbod River Valley High School; and Harold 
Withnell, Music Teacher, Seaside Public Schools, Ihese people were, 
in most instances, subject area specialists familiar vdth individ- 
ualization in their areas. 

In pr^>aration for iiidependent study, each institute participant 
was assigned to one of twenty-four groups. Each grotp was lead by 
an educator trained at the spring WDrkshops. Each participant re- 
ceived the learning package on individualized instruction. In each 
package, was an individiaal prescription for the participant pr^^ared 
by Mr. Hargis on the basis of infomation the participant had stalled 
on his preassessment sheet ccnpleted at one of the spring regional 
meetings. Audio tapes, filmstrips, and print materials acocrpanying 
the packages and cassette recorders could be checked out at the media 
center. Participants who wished to do so csould draw \jp a contract to 
do a project more satisfying to their needs than working through the 
leamrig package. Mr. Hargis and grovp leaders assigned to partici- 
pants were available for counseling throughout the institute. 

Participants (360) vto wished to earn three hours of graduate credit 
could GO so by registering for credit and cotpleting their package 
prescriptions. Since sane prescriptions included writing behavioral 
c^jectives for a discipline, developing instructional packages, devel- 
oping a record keeping system, and planning and inplementing a ocxi- 
tinuous progress curriculum, all participants, v^ther registered for 
credit or not, were given extended time to ootplete their packages. 
Dr. Arthur Heam, University of Oregon and member of the Steering 
Ccranittee, was adviser to the registrants. 

Because school administrators had been encouraged to send a team 
of people to continue \:ork on their schools' goals begun at the 
regional meetings, time was set aside on three different days for 
teams to meet with or without their administrators. Some teams were 
instructed by their administrators and/or school boards to cotplete, 
by the c^jening of school, plans (including implementation) for indi- 
vidualizing in their schools. Several institute teams were able to 
almost cotplete such plans. Other teams planned to oontintae their 
work during the suinner. ^proximately thirteen hours were scheduled 
for independent study or team work. Members of the institute team 
were available for informal firesides each evening. These were well 
attended with the discussion ranging over many aspects of individ- 
ualizing. 
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A vgell-st^^lied media center was maintained by the OSSP staff in a 
central location. Audio tapes for the packages were checked out 202 
times; 23 filmstrips, 32 times. Robert F. Mager's books were ch^icked 
out as follows: Preparing Instructional capjectives ^ 52 times; Devel- 
oping Attitudes Toward Learning , 30 tames; Goals Analysis , 18 times. 
Other books on individxoalized learning were checked out 31 times. 
Paitphlets and sample packages were checked out 76 times; fiLns (21 
available) , 34 times. An area for viewing films, filmstrips, and 
slides and listening to tapes was set aside in a basement area and 
equipped for these activities. The Media Center of Willamette Univer- 
sity was open to participants, also. 

Unscheduled meetings ware held by specialists in foreign languages, 
industrial arts, physical education, and art. Consultants were not 
offered in these areas because preregistration did not indicate an 
interest in them. 

Evaluation questionnaires catpleted by 246 participants rated the 
institute as outstaxKiing (144) , very good (2) , and good (84) . 
Increased awareness and receptivity to greater individualizing as a 
result of the ^-^xDrkshc^ was indicated by 232 participants; 233 reported 
they felt more confident to develop objectives and design programs to 
meet the special needs of their students; and 236 felt they received 
resources and information necessary to carry out techniques in indi- 
vidualizing. (See "1972 Sumner Institute Evaliaation" in this Report.) 

Nine members of the Steering CCwnLttee attended the institute. Some 
of their carments at their June 23, 1972, meeting were: 

I thoiaght it was tremendous; it is almost unbelievable the 
growth and response. More than twice as many participants 
were there than ever before. Fran the University stai^- 
point, we are delighted to have a small part in it and we 
think we are helped/ as well as the other participants. 
I have nothing but praise « 

I enjoyed it. I v;as there as a participant. This was my 
third year. I think everyone on our staff who attended 
benefited. We will be able to iirplement seme things in 
our school as a result. 

This was the first year our school came as a team. I 
think this unit system of participating puts the Program 
in a new dimension as- to vtet we can take back and iirple- 
ment as a new program in our district. Vfe have had teachers' 
meetings since the Institute to get ready for next fall's 
inservice. 
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It vas a red letter week for Praixie City. It was the 
first time we have been involved. I had 11 teachers 
there, and I had a waUcing testimony on the cainpus as 
to the vorkshC5>'s success. Oie teacher really got turn- 
ed on; she was really excited. The board better be 
ready for the teachers, because the teachers are ready 
for the board. 

It was good. There were so many people there, and it 
still regained individualized. I agree on the team aspect. 
Boards should look at this carefully. 

Only criticiatn I heard of the Program was sonethiiig I 
witnessed in the regionals — instructional staff is not 
going to take any nore interest than the administrators 
do. I think that rather than working on teachers, there 
is another area of concem. 



STEP 4. Hou) WlU W(L Knou) Whan ti/e Haye AA^uued? 
[ Plan^ joK IncUvlddJuoJUzJUiQ Vu/Ung 1972-73 ) 

Ihe Independent Evaluation Report, 1971-1972 , oontains the follow- 
ing recGrmendations: 

1. Each OSSP member school re-examine its goals as these goals 
relate to the unique needs of their ocmnunity. 

2. Each OSSP member school continue to develop its plan for "Stqps 
Toward Greater Individualizing" as it relates to the unique 
needs of its ccrannunity. 

3. Each teacher in each OSSP member school develc^ in writing a 
plan he expects to oorplete by the end of the school year as 
his part in the "St^s Tcward Greater Individualizing." 

4. The OSSP Steering Ccmnittee and the OSSP staff should allocate 
the major portion of their resources to the OSSP schools vto 
have stated in writing their plan, its objectives, and its 
evaluation for moving their organization toward goals of the 
"Steps Toward Greater Individualizing." 

Ihese reccratiendations were c^roved by the Steering Cannittee on 
October 6, 1972. Accordingly, the OSSP staff plans to devote the 
majority of its resources dxiring 1972-73 in assisting schools, to 
plan, develop, and ijiplement individualization on a school-wide 
basis. (Appendix I, item 4.) This means that they will work largely 
with schools actively engaged in planning and ijiplementing individ- 
ualized instruction; perhaps several models will thus be developed. 
Money for consultative services has been budgeted for each matter 
district in the Program. They also plan a series of administrators 
meetings, with the first to be held in the fall of 1972. 
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OSSP objectives for 1972-1973 (Appendix I) state that (1) fifty 
percent of the participating schools will have initiated iitplanen- 
tation of their long-range priorities by June 1973. A summer insti- 
tute will be held to assist schools in planning the iirplanentation 
of their long-rai^e priorities. The ejctent to which participating 
schools are initiating jjnnplenentation is to be collected and docu- 
mented. (2) Schools will participate in a yearly evaluation of 
on-going programs and reassessment of priorities* The Program will 
provide evaluation models and basic training in evaluation techniques. 
A third-party evaluator will collect evidence that such evaluation 
and reassessment have been done. 
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APPEMDIX A 



"STEPS TOWARD GREATER 
INDIVIDUALIZING" 



A plan for providing meaningful 
experiences and gaining staff 
commitment in implementing 
Individualized Instruction in 
Oregon Small Schools 



James W. Hargis 
National Consultant on 
The Open Classroom 

January 1972 
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Rationale 



There is no single standardized approach to individualized instruction. Therefore, 
the problem now seems to be which approach should an institution, whether it be an 
elementary, junior high, senior high school, or community college, adopt as their 
major approach to better meeting the needs of the individual student. Even though 
flexibility should be exercised in permitting the individual teachers in the local 
school to adopt and implement the type of individualizing best suited to that teachers 
background, expertise and means of meeting student needs, it*s imperative that the 
administration exercise initiative to gain total staff support and commitment. Fur- 
thermore, the administration needs to provide the cohesive catalyst which joins the 
staff into a common bond of direction and simple purpose. Just as the administration 
establishes short and long-range plans for budgets, facility utilization and staffing, 
they also must establish planning for curriculum strategies. However, in attempt- 
ing to truly individualize instruction, many changes are set into motion beyond that 
of the basic curriculum. The curriculum will possibly be changed, along with methods, 
teacher and student roles, facilities might be altered slightly, and possibly even the 
grading system. The traditional report cards may be revised and community involve- 
ment may increase. These are but a few of the changes which are set in motion when 
attempting to gain total school involvement in implementing individualized instruction. 
How the administration and staff majority proceed to accomplish this is undoubtedly 
a crucial issue and needs careful consideration and planning. 



Major Goals 

The goal of this project will be to present various means and ways of gaining total 
commitment and establishing a common direction in the local school. 

Each school will document in writing: 

1. The degree or extent of individualizing they intend on implementing. 

2. Specifically, where they are now in respect to their goal. 

3. Short and long-range plans on how they will develop and implement 1. 1. 

And in addition, each participant will, during the workshop, be able to: 

4. Individually work on his (or her) identified weak areas of curriculum or 
techniques relating to individualized instruction. 

5. Participate in mini-sessions relevant to their own subject areas. These 
may be conducted by other national consultants. 
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>4AJ0R PHASES 



PHASE 

Give the fore-runner presentation to 
a cadre of persons representing the 
Oregon Small School Regions. 

Anticipated Date: February 16 

Develop a video -production as a fore- 
runner to the summer institute on 
"Steps Toward Greater Individualizing" 

Anticipated Date: March 1 



Show the video presentation to the 
Small School Administrators for 
their preview and commitment. 

Anticipated Date: March 6 



Formulate a total plan for providing 
meaningful experiences in step by 
step implementation of individualized 
instruction in Oregon Small Schools. 

Anticipated Date: March 1 - May 1 



Train a cadre of teachers as group 
leaders to assist in the Summer 
Institute* 

Anticipated Date: May 15-16 



The Summer Institute on " Steps 
Toward Grea.ter Individuallziqg 
For Oregon Small Schools. " 

Anticipated Date: June 12-16 



PURPOSE 

Provide a means whereby ]• 
Hargis may become acquainted 
with the potential audience and 
also to receive comments from 
the participants. 



Provide a means whereby the 
small schools director may pre- 
sent a pre -view of the summer 
institute. 



Provides an opportunity for ad- 
ministrators to decide on their 
extent of commitment. 



To design a plan whereby the local 
school will not just talk about indi- 
vidualizing, but actually initiate 
implementation by following detail- 
ed steps to gain staff commitment, 
establish common direction, assess 
where they are at present, and 
how they will proceed. 



The anticipated number of partici- 
pants for the Summer Institute 
is approximately 300. It will be 
necessary to have group leaders 
assist in the conference. 



To provide a meaningful way of 
staff training for implementing I.I. 
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APPENDIX C 



DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Individualized Instruction is a way of organizing schooling 
which recognizes that each individual has his own particular back- 
ground, interests, limitations, needs, learning rate, and abilities. 
It accepts the iirportance of cooperation and interaction within a 
group, and stresses the value of the fulfillment of the individual 
in his continuous progress through the curriculum. 
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APPENDIX D 



PKXJECT OBJECTIVES 



1. Manber schools vdll assess themselves in respect to the individ- 
ualized instruction model guidelines. 

2. After completion of the assessment, participating schools will 
establish iinnediate priorities for greater individualizing. 

3. Participating scI-xxdIs will establish long-range priorities for 
greater individualizing. 

4. Participating schools will iirplenient their individualized progranis 
in respect to their imnediate and long-range priorities. 

5. Schools will participate in yearly evaluation of on-going programs 
and re-assesanent of priorities. 



EVALUATION OF PPOOECT OBJECTIVES 

Objective 1 Will be evaluated by having each teacher oonplete 
the Individualized Instruction Pre-Assessment and 
return it to the Oregon Small Schools Program. 

Objectives 2, 3 Will be evaluated by having the administrators com- 
plete the Administrators Questionnaire. 

ODjectives 4, 5 Will be evaluated by the third-party OSSP evaluation. 
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APPENDIX E 



GLOSSARY CF TEFMS FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTICN 

ADVANCED PIACEMENT. Placement of student in the curricultnn acx:ord- 
knowledge of the subject as demonstrated by successful ocnpletion 
of pre-assessmsnt. 

AFFECTIVE IDOMAIN. Dtials vd.th emotions or feelings. Described by 
vgords such as interest, appreciation, enthusiasm, motivation, and 
attitude • 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE. A behavioral objective describes the intended 
outcome of instruction. It iitplies both covert and overt behaviors 
and an attitudinal change in the student upon completion of the 
instruction. Used to state the goal of the ccmpleted course of 
instruction. Not to be confused with terminal objective. 

COGNITIVE DOMAIN. Deals with thought process. Described by such 
words as knowledge or understanding. 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS. A curriculum sequenced to provide for .a)ntinuous 
step-by-step progression of ti-ja individual student. 

COVERT. Internalized changes in attitudes towards subjects as a 
result of an instjcuctional process or lack of it. Jfey or may not 
be measurable as overt behavior. 

CRITERION REFERENCED TEST INSTRUMENT. An evaluation instrument which 
measures a student's achievement against stated objectives rather 
than ocmparing one student to another or to a test groip. 

CURRICULUM. The series of courses designed to cover the instruction 
in a designated field. It may refer also to the whole body of 
courses offered in an educational institution. 

EVALUATION. A process whereby the quality of the instructional-learn- 
ing process as compared to stated obje^cives is ascertained. Provide.^ 
input and feedback to guide and modify the program in light of its 
output. Maintains correctness and consistency of instructional 
materials vAiile comparing instruction to life's requirements. 

EVALUATIVE CRITERIA. Criteria designed tx> measure each element of 
a total program. Inclxides student reaction and response, teacher 
reactions and reconmendations, and suggestions and recormencSations 
of guidance personnel, advisory cdtttdttees and local administrators. 
Evaluative instruments assist in determining the quality and rele- 
vance of the program to its stated objectives. 

GOALS. Stated broad objectives of a course of instruction. Written 
as behavioral objectives v*ich define student outcomes. 
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INDIVIDllALIZED INSTRLJCTION* Individualized Instruction is a vgay of 
organizing schooling which recognizes that each individual has his 
cwn particular background, interests, limitations, needs, learning 
rate, and abilities* It accepts the iinportanoe of cooperation and 
interaction within a groip, and stresses the value of the fulfill- 
ment of the individual in his continuous progress through the cur- 
riculim, 

USAPNING PACKAGE. An instructional 'unit primarily developed for 
individual student use. Normally consists of a purpose, pre-test, 
performance c±>jectives, learning activities, self -test, and a post- 
test. May include information sheets and simnaries. Used as part 
but not all of the individualized instruction learning process. 

I£APNING RESOURCES. A variety of media, methods and materials suit- 
able for individual use. Should incorporate several paths for 
student progress to stated performance objectives. 

MANA(2K. Hie role of the teacher as he directs the student (s) toward 
their stated goals. Involves directing all aspects of the educa- 
tional process as it pertains to each student. Normally aoocnplishBd 
on an individual basis. 

CfWERT. Observable and measurable performance of behavior. 

KDST-OEST. An evaluative device containing test items similar in 
ccHitent to the test items of the pre-test. Its purpose is to 
determine if the student has reached the criteria level specified 
by the performance c*jective(s) . 

PRE-TEST. An evaluative device to measure the knowledge a student 
presently has about a subject. 

PRESCRIPTION. Used jointly by student and teacher to chart the 
student's educatioial path from vAiere he is to v^here he v^ts to 
go. 

PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN. Deals with muscular movement. Described by such 
words as adjusts, turns, manipulates, etc. 

RESOURCES. The total available media and means for accoiplishing an 
objective. 

SEIF-IEST. An evaluative device contained in the learning package which 
the student uses to determine if he has met the perfomonce objective (s) 
of that particular learning package. Self -test answers usually 
acootpany the self -test. 

SIMUIAnON. Refers to a level of diq)lication necessary in the instruc- 
tion-learning environment as compared with the real world of environ- 
ment. 
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TAXONQMy. A systan of classification into categories to ensure 
accuracy in conntunications. 

OEFMINAL OBJECTIVE. A State goal of task mastery vdiich infers a 
proper or established procedure for the attainment of the objective. 
Normally requires overt behavior vAiich is observable ar^ measurable. 
Specifies conditions under v*uch the perfontBnce is carried out 
and states the criterion level of achievement. Not to be confused 
with behavioral objectives. 
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3/1/72 



APPENDIX F 



ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNPJRE 

1. Do you have a ';ritten total plan for iitplCTenting individixalized 
instruction in your schoo].? 



2. If you answered no to question 1, but have such a plan for one 
or more si^ific disciplines^ please list. 



3, To v*iat extent vd.ll you be able to participate in the total 
"Steps Toward Greater Individualizing" plan? 



Name 

Position 

SchoolA>istrict 
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APPENDIX G 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
PRE-ASSESSMENT 



This form Is confidential and will 
be used by you and the OSSP only 
as an aid in determining where 
you are and how you will proceed 
in developing and implementing 
individualized education. 



OREGON SMALL SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
Oregon Board of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



School 



Instructor 



Subject(s) 
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How To Use The 
Individualized Instruction Pre-Assessment 



This form will help you check on many of the details that seem 
to be important to help an individualized program be successful. 
If you wish, sit down with your school administrator and a 
counselor to fill out the check list. 

When you are starting a program you will probably rate mostly 
in the l*s column. The object of the form is to help you set 
specific plans for changing. You can't do it by yourself. - 
In addition to changing your own role, you are changing the 
role of the student. You are putting much more responsibility 
on his shoulders — help him. 

The Assessment column indicates the topic to be considered. 

Ratings are from 1 (if you are not now doing the specific item) 
to 5 (if you do all that is described) . 

The Present Status column is for honesty time. Describe it like 
it is. 
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APPENDIX H 




SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



942 Lancaster Dr. NE. 
SALEM. OREGON 97310 



Dale Parnell 



TELEPHONE (503) 378-3373 



February 25, 1972 



To: Superintendents 
Principals 

School Board Chairmen 

Subj: Oregon Small Schools Program Plan, 

"Steps Toward Greater Individualizing" 



It appears that the small schools in Oregon are providing leadership 
in meeting their students* needs by implementing individualized 
instruction on a total school plan. 

We endorse this thrust by the Oregon Small Schools Program and 
encourage your participation in the upcoming spring regional 
conferences which will give all of your staff members the background 
for making a school plan to implement individualized instruction to 
the degree upon which you decide. The 1972 summer institute will 
expand this effort by providing help in short and long-range planning 
and giving individuals the opportunity to attend mini courses in 
strategies and curriculum content. 

With your cooperation and enthusiasm, this plan can have 
implications not only for the small schools, but for all of Oregon. 




Dale P. Parnell 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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APPENDIX J 

LOCAL GOAL STATEMENT 
District (or School) 

Please state the degree of individualizing you wish to accomplish in each of 
the following: 

District Goal 



High School 



Elementary School 



Curriculum Goa ls (what areas?) 
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